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INTRODUCTION 



The original "Welcome to the World of Computers" Wds written because of a 
need to acquaint adult students and teachers with computers and their 
functions. "Welcome to the World of Computers", Part 2 was written because 
the students and teachers indicated a need to go beyond Part 1 and learn 
more about the computer's uses such as basic programming, evaluating 
software, Computer-Assisted- Instruction, etc. Adult Education director:^ 
indicated interest in learning more about data base programs to keep track 
of student enrollment, and spreadsheets to readily look at their budgets 
and make needed changes. 

"Welcome to the World of Computers", Part 2 is written more for the teacher 
or administrator than student, but activities for students have been 
"•ncluded throughout the manual. As in Part 1 the activities have been 
written for different levels of students. 

Also, as in Part l,some of the manual has been written so that instruction 
can be given (or information received) with or without a computer; as part 
of an established class, or as a complete class just on coinputer literacy. 

Remember, computers are fun! If you have any questions, suggestions, 
just need assistance or want to talk, please call us: 

NANCY BENTLEY, Project Manager 

Adult Education Computer Literacy 

Planning, Research and Evaluation 

ESC, Region 20 

1314 Mines Avenue 

San Antonio, Texas 78208 

(512) 271-7611 
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Remember - a computer is just a machine. It really isn't smart at all. 

A computer is very obedient. Except when there is a power failure or 

some part inside the computer breaks down, it will always .j exactly 
what it is told. 



. A computer has a super memory. 

- ROM (Read Only Memory) stores information that is put 
into the computer in the factory. It doesn't change. 

- RAM (Random Access Memory) stores the information that 
people type into the computer. RAM keeps changing. 

. A computer is very fast. In a matter of seconds, it can solve 
problems that would take a person many days to do. 

. A computer is accurate. It does not make mistakes. If you give 
it the right information, it will give you the right answer. 

. A computer doesn't get tired. It runs on electricity. It doesn't 
need sleep. 



A computer must be told exactly what it has to do. Someone must put 
information into the computer's memory. Someone must give the computer 
instructions on how to use the information. These instructions are called 
a program . The person who tells a computer what to do is called a program- 
mer. The programmer understands how computers work to solve problems. 

Computers solve problems in three steps. 

1. INPUT . Input includes all the information and instructions 
that go into the computer. Input can be typed into the 
computer on a keyboard, or through a scantron machine. 
Computers can't solve problems unless they get input. 

2. PROCESS . The computer processes or works on the information 
in its Central Processing Unit (CPU). This is where the 
computer solves all its problems. 

3. OUTPUT . Output is the answer to a problem. The computer 
puts its output on the monitor's screen, or it prints it 

out on a printer. I 
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A programmer can use a flowchart to plan programs for the computer. A 
flowchart is a diagram showing the main steps needed to solve a problem. 
A flowchart shows the stepo in the right order. 

Special symbols are used to make a flow chart. 

- OVAL comes at the beginning and end of the flowchart. 

- ARROW points from one step to the next. 

- RECTANGLE tells what has to be done in each step. 

- DIAMOND makes a decision (always has a yes and no arrow). 
In a flowchart you must follow all the arrows until you get to ( STOP, 





START 





STOP 



V 
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P ARTS OF A COMPUTER 

Microcomputer - a small computer (with ? K of memory) usually with a 
keyboard, monitor disk drive, and a printer. 

The numbers of K*s (16, 48, 128) tells how much information the 
computer can hold. 

Monitor looks like a TV set (Hardware). 

Disk drive is a small box-like machine with a narrow door on it (Hardware), 

Disk looks like a square record. It has programs, games, and data stored 
on them (Software) . 

Printer is the machine that prints the computer output on paper. 

The computer keyboard looks like a typewriter keyboard. 

When you want to leave a space between letters, you press the space bar . 

Whenever you want to start (type) a new line, you press the return or 
enter key. 
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Your teacher has all the GED scores from her class. She wants to know how 

ZVo hTr' rranor?hrr'' ^oing to use the com Ste ?o 

neip her arrange the scores and make a report. Circle the stec the mmmiter 
IS using to help solve your teacher's problem. "^"^^ ^ computer 

1. The computer prints out the student's names and scores on 
the printer. 

INPUT PROCESS OUTPUT 

2. Your teacher types all the student's scores into th. .omputer. 

INPUT PROCESS OUTPUT 

3. The computer shows the average of the classes' GED test scores 
on the monitor. 

INPUT PROCESS OUTPUT 

4. JJe computer adds the GED scores and divides by the number of 
students in the class to find the class average. 

INPUT PROCESS OUTPUT 

^' o?de?°""'"^^'" """"""^es all the student's names in alphabetical 
INPUT PROCESS OUTPUT 



MINI QUIZ CONTINUED 



Henry solved some arithmetic problems using the computer, rie put 
some numbers (data or input ) into the computer and receives the 
answers (or ou tput ). Can you circle the correct process the computer 
used to get the answers? The first two are already done. 





INPUT 


PROCESS 


OUTPUT 


1. 


7. 


©- X ^ 


11 


2. 


6, 3 


+ Ox r 


3 


3. 


8, 13 


+ - X ; 


21 


4. 


18, 6 


+ - X 7 


12 


5. 


8, 3 


+ - X 7 


24 


6. 


21, 3 


+ - X 7 


7 


7. 


38, 21 


+ - X 7 


17 


8. 


90, 10 


+ - X 7 


9 


9. 


6, 6 


+ - X - 


36 


10. 


7, 49 


+ - X - 


7 



JO 



MINI QUIZ CONTINUED 



ROM 


input 


BASIC 


program 


RAM 


data 


computer 


programner 


memory 


CPU 


output 


flowchart 



C. Each of these words completes a sentence below. Fill in each blank. 
1. A computer language most computers use is . 



2. The information that we put in (input) to the computer is 
called 



3. A machine that solves problems is called a 



4. A computer stores information in its 



5. The two kinds of computer memory are and 



6. We give the computer instructions in a 



7. The step in which information and instructions get into the 
computer is called . 



8. The person who gives the coniputer the information it needs to 
solve problems is called a . 



9. The computer processes information in the 



10. When the computer shows you the answer to a problem it is 
called 



11. In order to diagram the main steps needed to solve a program, 
the programmer sometimes uses a 





MATH 



Because we use the "BASIC" computer language when given the computer 
instructions, some of the math signs the computer u<^.es in solving 
problems are different than we usually use in the classroom. 



WE USE 
+ (plus) 
- (minus) 
X (times) 
^ (divided by) 
= (equals) 



THE COMPUTER USES (BASIC LANGUAGE) 
+ 



EXAMPLES: 

Seven times nine equals sixty-three 7*9=63 

Forty-nine divided by seven equals seven 49/7=7 

Twenty minus ten equals ten 20-10=10 

Three times three equals nine 3*3=9 

Nine plus eight equals seventeen 9+8=17 



SOFTWARE 
APPLICATIONS 
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ESSENTIAL ELEMENT III 



USE OF THE COMPUTER AS A TOOL 



A. Use conmercial software packages in a variety of applications. 

1. Use a word processor to generate documents such as letters, reports, 
or homework. 

2. Use a data filing system for simple data storage and retrieval, such 
as a simple phone or address listing. 

3. Use a spread sheet package to solve a meaningful problem such as 
checkbook calculations. 

4. Use graphics Mtilities to rolve problems such as computer aided design 
of floor plans. 

5. Use the computer for other applications, based on software availability. 



B. Demonstrate the ability to review and evaluate commercial software as to 
its effectiveness for intended purpose and ease of use. 

C. Identify which kinds of application software are appropriate for given 
tasks. 



D. Demonstrate skills for data entry and error checking in the context of 
application packages such as a data filing system. 



» 
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WORD PROCESSING 



Word processing is the combination of people, procedures, and equipment 
that transforms ideas into printed communications. 

A word processor is actually several tools joined into one. A complete 
word-processing system is made up of: 

- A microcomputer, 

- A keyboard, 

- A monitor, 

- One or more disk drives or tape drives (cassette players), 

- A word-processing program that comes on a disk or on a tape 
cassette. (The program gives the ccnputer instructions for 
processing words . ), 

- A printer for making "hard copies" (copies on paper) or 
what you write. 

There are many word processing programs (on disks, cassettes cartridges), 
that win turn a general purpose microcomputer into a word processor. There 
is also a "dedicated word processor^' whi ch is a computer with a built-in word 
processing program; that program is the only one that the computer can run. 
( It can not run a variety of programs like a general-purpose computer.) 

A word processor is made up of two parts. The first part (the text editor) 
lets you enter and change writing (text) on the screen. The second part 
(the text formatter) lets you send the writing to the printer exactly as it 
will appear on the printed page. 

A word processor allows you to use your computer in much the same way you 
would use a typewriter with some exceptions. With the word processor, you 
can insert, delete and move words, sentences, or paragraphs around. You can 
save what you've written and go back and change it later. 
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HOW THE WORD PROCESSOR WORKS 

After you load the word processing program into your computer, you use 
the keyboard as you would an ordinary typewriter. Instead of appearing 
on paper (as In typing), the words appear on the monitor (screen). Every- 
thing you type is stored in the computer's memory and can be saved for 
later use. 

The best thing about word processing programs is that they make it easy 
for you to add to, change, erase, or correct your work. 



WORD PkOCESStNG WORK FLOW 






TYPE DOCUMENT 



PRO( 


DFREAD 


ON 


SCREEN 


J, 



EDIT AND REVISE 



DRAFT 



NO 



SAVE FINISHED 
DOCUMENT 



PRINT FINAL 
DRAFT 



YES 




IMPORTANT TERMS TO KNOW BEFORE YOU USE THE WORD PROCESSOR 

PO^U^ENT - Anything you type on a word processor is called a document or 
a file. Before you begin writing your document, most word processing 
programs require that you give it a name. This is called a filename. 
Most word processors have rules that limit your choice of a filename. 
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IS 



^r;.^?I?r.r" ^^^^^T ^^^^ ''^'"^'■yo" ^«ve to LOAD the word-processing 
program Into the computer's memory. This Is done through various Input 



LOAD 



inPUT DEVICES 




charartprfhl ; ^ """"^ P'-ocessor's screen display is the number of 

thfc^ natters, numbers, symbols, and spaces) that can be displayed 
on the screen of your monitor at one time. 

vo.^"?!^n^nn J ll ' punctuation mark, symbol, or sp^ce that 

you type onto the computer screen. The screen is like a piece of graph 
Sncr.f'JJ '"^^^^^le that make hundreds of boxed- in areas (positions) 

a?e s re mied'ln ^ V'''t characters you type in. while sL.e ^ 
nors^.^up^on1h^sc^een"'''"^ '''' '''' ''^y ^° 



- A cursor IS a small patch of light that moves on the computer 
'fn run ' "l^/J cuTSOT comes from the Latin verb currere. 

nn cI™^ A ""^^ ^ r?ai?Tg1e, an underline, or a special symbol. 

sSeaST^y P''°""°''^' the cursor blinks off and on, on others it shines 

Whenever you see the cursor on your screen, you know that is the spot 
where the next character you type will appear. As you type, the cursor 

gRLMMP ■■ In most word processina programs you do not have to worry about 
ta f J2T/^^r ^^^^^^ '^^^^^^ ^''ite. When yo^ come 

aMtJm!t?^.i? "lov" to the beginning of the next line 

in tTi^nl^- 'I 'l^^^^ ^'r? ""''^ °' wrap-around. If the line ends 

in the middle of a word, the word (or part of it) moves down with the cursor 



11 see a 1 i st 
This menu 



mu - When you first :oad your word processing program you wil 
of the things your program can do. This list is called a menu, 
can either be made up of words or pictures (ICONS). 

Tif^.Pf^JfMLf '^n^'°?i°\u word-processing program devoted to a particu- 
l/^f^nn ^ Usually there are tasks that are involved in writing, 

editing, saving and printing and are grouped by themselves. '^'^"•"'y' 

SCROLLING - The computer screen is like a window through which you see one 
or ve??i?I/nn[n^r^ 5^ 'J'""^' ^^'^^^'"^^ "^o,^og text eithe> horizontal 
L .r^nn wh^n line-by-line or in blocks. 

fonow. Jhp JrLini' '''"^ ' P''^ °^ the document that precedes or 

TO I lows the present screenful. 



SCROLLING 



To ste sBctioDs of documents orhicb are not 
curmtlg in yim, scrollinq of the text ctn be 
either barizoDtil or vtrticil. 





HORIZONTAL SCROLLING 



VERTICAL SCROLLING 



VARIATIONS; 

Line by line 
Screen by screen 






TRANSPOSING - When you transpose two characters or two words, you make 
them change places with each other. If your word processor does not have 
a command for transposing you can still make characters and words change 
places by first deleting and then inserting. 

WORD INSERT - The word insert usually means to add characters to existing 
text — to place new characters in between other characters you've already 
typed. 

■ Insert allows you to split the text and 
add words or characters. 



I u 1 
p5 3o 



o5 3o 



CENTERING - To type or print a line of text so that it has equal margins 
(equal space on both sides), a word processor centers text by putting the 
same number of characvers to both left and right of the center point. 




REPLACING - To get rid of a character that you've typed and replace it 
with another character. 
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MARKING BLOCKS - A block of text can be anything from a word to ^ whole 
file. A block is a section of your document that you want to handle as a 
unit. Marking a block means to show with signs or highlighting the beain- 
ning and end of a block of text. 

COPYING A BLOCK OF TEXT - When you copy a block of text, yoL leave it in 
th'^ original location but repeat it in one or more other places. The 
original text is not destroyed. 

(Block copying comes in handy when you type the words of a song for exampli 
and want to repeat the chorus after each verse.) 

MOVING A B LOCK OF TEXT - When you move a block of text you take it away 
from one place and put it in another. 



FINDING WORDS IN THE TEXT - Your word processor can search through your 
text and find the word or words you specify. Other words for finding are 
"search" or "locate." 



BLOCK ACTION 
COMMANDS 



Tki movt aparatioD alloms gou 
to mcva a bluck of tut from mn 
locttioD to tnothtr. 




ISEARCH 



SEARCH IS used to find e^erg occurence of a 
Dord, phrasi, or block, of tnt. 
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lete allows you to remove a word or character 

DELETE I 




HIDING AND REPLACING - Finding a wc or phrase and repl icing it 
with whatever other word or phrase you specify. ^^pncing it 



REPLACE 



REPLACE is utid to ttMnq§ a ipanl. phrtst. or 
block of tnt to i diffimt mx of cbaracttrs 




ZllTJ l\°fr^'J'? • t' "^'=""8 or removing text fron, your word 



ADJUST - 




Th» idjust or ilign block 
opntioD illoms gou to change 
the tormit of i block of tnt 
to match the format of another 
paragraph in the document 



Ragged Bight 



your computiT USV19 ^ithtr th» 
rrwrwd or on interoctive Moriol, ^oc 
typing and moYwgth* cursor. Nov 
try MrtY)9 chorocttrs or vords 
rs^rtw^ choroct^s or words 



iJsw^ the monud for goir irord proc«$i 
pro9ram , identify the processes 
performng the folovY^ task ' 




Justified margins 
left and right 



Lood 0 word p; ooesstng prv^om Into 
your oomputer Gting either the 
»nonool or on InteroctWe tutorial 
proctice typing ond moving the cursor 
How try deleting ohorocters or words 
and wvserting chorocters or words 

Usmg the monuol for your word 
processing progrom, identify the 
processes for performing the folowM 
tosks 



Word processing programs can accomplish 
justification bg either inserting extra spaces 
betiueen mords or controlling the space betineen 
letters. 



o 
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WHAT IT Cfln DO FOR YOU? 



flllouis determination of : 




1. linespacing 

2. placement of page numbers 

3. width of margins 
1. size/stgle of print 

5. indentations 

6. underlining 



Objective Use commerciol software 
packages in o variety oT Applications 
Word Processing cursor nnovement, 
tab setting, deleting a character, 
deleting a word, deleting a line, 
inserting a character 



OBJECTIVE USE COMMERCIAL 
SOFTWARE PACKAGES IM A 
VARIETY OF APPLICATIONS 

WORD PROCEn.^ING 

-cursor movement 
-tab setting 
-deleting a character 
-deleting a word 
-deleting a line 
-inserting a charact<-i 
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-Saving prevents mork from being lost mhen 
the computer is turned off. 

-Saving alloms gou to use old documents to 
create nem, similar ones. 



-Saving requires a filename. 



THE PRINTER 



To generate a printed copy locate the 
commands/keys to accomplish the 
following: 

1 . ) Print whole document 

2. ) Print specific page or pages 

3. ) Print a selected block of text 

4. ) Interrupt printing 

5 ) Print control codes for changing 
font size or emphasis (bold, etc.) 

6.) Line feed, form feed, and paper 
loading 
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WHAT CAN YOUR WORD PROCESSOR DO? 



There are different word processing software programs such as, Appleworks, 
Apple Writer, Super Scripsit, Framework, a'^n PFS: Write, Bank Street Writer, 
and Paper Clip. 

The ^^hecklist on the following pages lists all the functions a word processing 
program usually does. The set of instructions has been left blank so you can 
fill in the "How To" according to the word processing program you are using 
while working on the activities. 

Depending on the Word Processing software you are using, your computer should 
do the following: 



It should have: 



Cursor Control 



meanc we can move the cursor anywhere on 
the screen. 



Standard Editing Functions - 

. Delete - the delete function erases characters (words, 
lines or a paragraph). 

. Insert - the insert function lets you insert a word, 
sentence, or paragraph wherever you'd like. 

. Search and replace - lets you find a particular letter, 

word or sentence and replace it with 
another letter, word, or sentence. 

. Block Operations - a block is defined as all characters 

between two marked points in the text. 
You can move this block of characters 
(words, sentences) to other locations, 
or delete a block of characters. 

Standard Formatting Functions. (Formatting lets us decide how 
the text (words) will appear on the printed page after it is sent 
to the printer. ) 
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Space formats include: 



• Margins (left, right, top, bottom). 

• Tabs. 

• Justification - means lining up the ends of the lines. Left 

justification means all lines are straight on 
the left side; right justification means all 
lines stop at the same place on the right side. 

• Centering - can center titles, or lines. 

• Headers - are bits of texts that appear at top of each page. 

Footers appear at the bottom of the page. 

• Line spacing - you should be able to specify single, double, or 

triple spacing of text. 

Form formats include: 

• Boldface - makes the text stand out. 

• Underlining. 

• Superscripts - sometimes used in footnotes and subscripts used 

for mathematical notations. 

Your Word Processor program should also have: 

• File Merge - means you can separate text files from one disk or 

one file to another. 

• Help directory - lets you remember some of the commands for your 

word processor you may have forgotten. Two types 
of help are available: continuous in which a 
section of the screen is set aside for help mes- 
sages and on demand in which the help message 
overwrites part of the screen when you call it up 

• File size - is the maximum space allowed per text file. 

• Automatic Backup - makes a backup copy of the file on which you 

are working. 

• SWIG - or See What I uet - means what you view on the screen is 

what is printed out on paper. 



• Mail Merge - lets you combine your word processor with a data base 
to prepare form letters or other personalized docu- 
ments. _ 



• Embedded Printer Commands - lets you switch the type of lettering 

(fonts) you use, page length, margins 
and page numbering. 



• Printer Support - refers to the process of making the word proces- 

sor communicate with the printer. 

• Add-On Packages - spelling checker checks the spelling of words 

in your text against a dictionary stored on 
disk. Grammar checker checks commas, proper 
punctuation, capital letters. Thesaurus 
lists synonyms. Style checker chiecks for 
stylistic errors, i.e., awkward phrases, cliches 

• Integrated Packages - combines word processing with sprpadsheet 

and database management programs. 
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SOFTWARE PROGRAM 



WORD PROCESSING CHECKLIST 



W P CATEGORY 



WHAT IT DOES 



HOW TO DO IT 



Getting Started 



Put program disk into disk 
drive before or after 
turning on computer. 



Command to type to tell 
computer to load program 
into memory. 



Command needed to quit or 
exit from program. 



Information screens? 



Menu--do you need to 
indicate a choice? 



Need to answer any questions 
before writing. 

Need to make up a file name. 



What does writing screen 
look like? 



Type of cursor. 



Entering Text 



How do you type capitals 
on keyboard? 

Do keys on the keyboard 
repeat when you hold them 
down? 



Correcting a typing error. 



Key to press to start a 
new line. 




WORD PROCESSING PROGRAl-1 



# 



W P CATEGORY 


WHAT IT DOES 


HOW TO DO IT 


Entering Text Cont'd. 


flaximum number of characters 






you can put on one line. 






Maximum number of lines the 






screen holds. 






What happens when you fill 






the last line on the screen? 






How do you return to the 






previous screen of text? 






How do you start over with 






an empty screen? 






What happens when you 






press the TAB key? 




Moving the Cursor 


Can you move cursor without 






erasing? 






How do vou move rur*;or'^ 






Can cursor be moved by 






QivinQ it a cormand'^ 






Can cursor move faster? 




Deleting Charact rs 


The character preceding 






the cursor. 






The character the cursor 






is on. 






The word preceding the 






cursor. 






The word following the 






cursor. 
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WORD PROCESSING PROGRAI-I 



• 



W P CAT t GORY 


WHAT IT DOES 


HOW TO DO IT 


Deleting Characters 


Everything to the right of 




Cont' d. 


the cursor on the same line. 






The whole 1 ine. 






r\r\ \/(\ II nooH 3 ppirt'^in mnH p / 

UVf jr U U IICCU u VrCi Lulll ilfUUC/ 




Characters 


menu to Insert character? 






Special instructions or 






Keys to nit DcTore iribcrtiriy. 






Where do you place cursor 






before insertion? 




Replacing 


How do you get rid of a 




Characters 


character you've typed and 






replace it? 






Do you need to delete the 






unwanted character and type 






a new one in its place. 






What command do you have 






for a strikeover or over- 






write operation that allows 






vn N tn t vDP t hp n pw charactpr 






over the old? 




1 1 aiib yub 1 


OpcU 1 u 1 CUUlMuflU lUi 






transposing two characters. 






Special command fo^ trans- 






posing two words. 






Place for cursor to 






transpose characters. 






Place for cursor to 






transpose words. 
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WORD PROCESSING PROGRAI^ 



W P CATEGORY 


WHAT IT DOES 


HOW TO DO IT 


Inserting Words 


How do you inse^^t a word or 






string of words? 






What if the insertion runs 






onto a new line and Met) 






leaves part ot tne new line 






blank. 






How do you insert a paragraph 






break? 




Scroll ing 


Can you scroll horizontally? 






How many spaces? 






How do you scroll to the 






previous 1 ine? 






To scroll to the next line. 






Cornmand to scroll nx)re than 






one 1 ine at a tiir<?. 






To make 1 ines scrol 1 






continuously. 






To scroll at different 






rates of speed. 






Any specific scroll commands. 




Marking Blocks 


How to mark a block of text. 






What shows on screen when 






you mark a block? 






Can you start/end a block 






in a middle of a 1 ine? 






Way to cancel the marking 






of a block. 
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WORD PPOCESSING PROGRAI-1 



W P CATEGORY 


WHAT IT DOES 


HOW TO ^0 IT 




LirmL to Lne size ot diock 






you can mark. 




erasing a block ot 


Certain mode/meriu needed 




Text 


to erase a block of text. 






How do you erase after 






marking the block? 






tan you erase <i diock 






without first marring it? 






Can you get back what you 












Command needed to adjust 






lines aTter erab i ny , 






Limit to number of charac- 






ters/lines you can get back 






after erasing. 




Moving a Block of 


Specific mode/menu to move 




Text 


block of text. 






How do you show WP where you 






want block of text moved to? 






Pnmm^ n H 1 1 c ori fpt fnrwi o h o 
LiUiMiiiariu UocU Lv iiiuvc liic 






block. 






Can you move block back 






where it was before? 




Copying a Block of 


Is there a copy function - 




Text 


menu/mode? 






Steps needed to copy 






block of text. 





WORD PROCESSING PROGRAf^ 



• 



• 



W P CATEGORY 


WHAT IT DOES 


HOW TO DO IT 


CoDvino a Rlnrk nf 


How nn \ic\\\ chnu i*'hoy~o \ir\\\ 




Text Cont'd. 


want copy to be placed? 




F 1 nH 1 nn IJnr'Hc in fho 
1 iiiuiM^ kiur Uo III Li 1 c 


i^crLain nouc/hicnu neeoeo lo 




Text 


•select FIND or SEARCH. 






What" rnmrrir^nH tc iippHpH irs 






find something? 






Anv restrictions on what 






the WP will find? 






How will you know when WP 






ha*5 found word*^ 






How do you tell WP to find 






IICA L UCk>UrrciiCC Ul WUfU; 






Are there any "wild cards" 






symbols to stand for any 






1 pt tprc: ? 

1 C L L C T O • 




Finding i Replacing 


Need a certain mode/ menu to 






<;p1 pr'- RFPI AfF 






What command is needed to 






make WP find and reolace 






something? 






Is there a command for 






"search & query?" 






Will the WP replace without 






asking permission? 






Restrictions on length of 






replacement. 





ERIC 
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WORD PROCESSING PROGRAI-I 



WP CATEGORY 



Saving Your Work 




Retrieving a File 



Formatting/Printing 




WHAT IT DOES 



Do you have initialized 
formatted disk or cassette? 



Need certain mode/menu to 
"save" your work. 



Command needed to "save" 
document. 

Must you save all text, or 
part? 

Restrictions on file name. 

How do you review catalog 
of files on the disk or 
cassette? 

Certain mode/menu to 
retrieve file from storage. 

Comnand needed to retrieve 
file. 

How do you merge two files? 

Menu/mode needed for printing. 

Functions you can use - 
commands needed. 

--Number of characters on 
a line. 

--Number of lines on a page 

--Change page break 

--Single, double, triple 
spacing 

--Justifying margins 

--Indenting 

--Centering 



HOW TO DO IT 
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WORD PROCESSING PROGRAM. 




H P CATEGORY 



WHAT IT DOES 



Formatting/Printinq 
Cont'd. 



--Type of characters 
--Underscoring 
--Super/sub scripts 

Pausing in printing. 

Other printing commands. 



HOW TO DO IT 
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Most of the activities in this Word Processor section can be attempted using 
any Word Processing Software application you currently have in your classroom. 

Popular Word Processors currently on the market include: 

WORD PROCESSORS UNDLR $100 : 

TI Writer - TI 

Atari Writer - Atari 

Bank Street Writer - C-64, Apple II, Atari, IBM PC/PC Jr. 

Color Scripsit - Radio Shack 

Easy Script - C64 

Friendly Writer - IBM PC 

Mac Write - Apple Macintosh 

Paperclip - C-64 

PC-Write - IBM PC/PC Jr. 

Write, Edit and Print - IBM PC/PC Jr. Apple II, C-64, TRS 70 Model I/III 
WORD PROCESSORS OVER $100 

Apple Writer II, III - Apple .1, III 
PFS: Write - IBM PC, Apple II 
Super scripsit - TRS 80 Model III/IV 
Word Star - IBM PC/PC Jr., Apple II, Zenith 



ACTIVITY #1 - Input. 

With your Word Processing pronram. type in the following sentences Don't 
sen'Jence? ^''^ ^ype the lines below and ffnish each 

My name is 



My phone number is 



I am taking an Adult Education class in 

My favorite color is . 

Today I hope to 



Go to ACTIVITY #2 without turning off the computer. 



ACTIVITY #2 - Scrolling. 



lextT^^fLr'T ' ^^''°"9h which you see one section of your 

text at a time. To see other sections, you have to "scroll" the text ud or 
down, right or left. The term "scroll" suggests a resemblance to the scroll 

fZ t.nl r i-'^ °" '"^ ""oll^d "P' "lany people find that 

the image of reading up and down helps. Some word processors move to the 

/?nJL!7T °[ scrolling down) or move to the "previous screen" 

(instead of scrolling up). 

n!rf^l^ TJ'^IV. co^iPleted in ACTIVITY #1 to detennine how your computer 
performs the following. (Does it use-gg^ or^p, or | or | o^ a function 

1. Move the cursor to the bottom of what you've written. 

2. Go to your phone number line. 

3. Go to the last line. 

4. Go to the first line (Can you do it without using the arrow keys?) 




ACTIVITY #3 - Inserti- 



ng 



The word ,sert means to add characters to the words already on the page. 
Find out the key or comnand you need to use on your word processor to insert 
a Character, then type the words in the columns below: 



1. 


sap 


2. 


men 


3. 


boom 


4. 


sat 


5. 


for 


6. 


raid 


7. 


lap 


8. 


eat 



Now, using the insert key or command, insert a letter to change each of these 
words to mean what is listed below. For example, to change "sap" to a word 
meaning a cleanser" we would insert "o" to make the word "soap." 

1. cleanser 

2. nasty, terrible 

3. to flower 

4. chair 

5. quartet 

6. pigtail 

7. lighting fixture 

8. toward the sunrise 
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ACTIVITY H - Inserting Characters 

llllt the sentences and then decide where the characters indicated below 
need to be inserted to make the sentence correct. 

1. The team rose from the tea kettle. 

2. Please do not lose this door. 

3. I will give you five cents or each empty bottle. 

4. The princess sat at the window, combing and low-drying her hair. 

5. The cattle were gazing in the pasture. 

6. It was our fist fight; I do not remember the case. 

7. The pioneers traveled wet in wagon rains. 

8. A lit pane with teen students aboard is missing. 

9. Noone here knows how to count to 144 by elves. 

LETTERS THAT NEED TO BE INSERTED: 

1. s 

2. c 

3. f 

4. b 

5. r 

6. r, u 

7. s, t 

8. gh, 1, fif 

9. one space and tw 



uaa;^y 'aueid 'mbii -g 

suLPj; '^saM •/_ 

asriPD *;sjL^ -g 

6uLzej6 -g 
Voiq 

asoiD -z 
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ACTIVITY #5 - Deleting 



Decide what key or coimiand your word processor uses to delete a character 

hir''? ihJ processors use the delete key. or back space, or space 

bar. J Then type tnese nine sentences. 

1. I'm not just brcgging when I say I'm the most popular fellow in school. 

2. I guess I have at least two dozen close friends. 

3. Recently I received a letter proposing marriage from someone I have never met. 

4. My savings account has six thousand dollars in it. 

^' laJds" ^ °^ newspaper stories about my exciting trips to foreign 

6. On my desk is a photo of me driving a Mercedes Benz. 

7. Ivy College keeps telling me not to forget to apply for admission. 

8. I am going to get a Ph. D in European history. 

9. My uncle is a commander in the navy. 

As you can see. the person who wrote these sentences is not being very truthful 
By leaving out the following (deleting) characters and words, we can see what 
the person really meant to be writing. 

1. not 

2. dozen 

3. proposing marriage 

4. thousand 

5. my 

6. me driving 

7. to forget 

8. Ph. 

9. com . ■ . der in the navy 



ACTIVITY #6 - Replacing. 



How do you get rid of a character or word the.t you have typed and replace it 
wn another? Type the following words and then using the key or command for 
to'iake a neVworV"' '''''' ' ''''''' (characters) in each worS' 



1. act 

2. art 

3. tow 

4. owe 

5. won 

6. dairy 

1. a grown-up kitten 

2. rodent 

3. 2 

4. sorrow 

5. possess 

6. journal 



/fueip "9 
UMO 

aoM 't' 
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ACTIVITY #7 - Moving Blocks 

A block of text can be anything from a word to a whole file. A block is a section 
of your document that you want to handle as a unit. You may want to erase it 
Troces orTwibh^: 'I'l 'I '''I ^""^^ ^^^^ Process iyu 'wo * 
mSg of a ; oct o5 iT.l In t ""''i^i'. ^" '^^"^ "'''^ Processors, the beyin- 

iln\ I ^^^^ ^° ""^^^ "la'^'^ed by moving the cursor ther^ and oress- 

ng a key or combination of keys. The cursor is then moved to the end of !he Jext 
In flJ'T: '""^ ■''''^^■"9 P"'^^^^ ^'^ repeated. Next. the cursor i moved 

pres a'^ ev or"rn'l-2.°Jr"V!''''' ''^^'^ ^'^ ^° "'^^^d' ^^^e? which if you 
and copied! c°"'^'^"ation of keys, the block can then be copied and/or deleted 

Type in the following poems: 

Hickory dickory dock 
The mouse ran up the clock 
Its fleece was white as snow 
And everywhere that Mary went 
Hickory dickory dock 

Mary had a little lamb 
The clock struck one 
The mouse ran down 
The lamb was sure to go 

Decide what key or command your word processor uses to move blocks of text. 
Make each of the poems read properly. 
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ADVANCED ACTIVITY 



TIACHtNG AND COMPUTERS • FEMuMlY iMt 

WORD PROCESSING 




orris 
Moneybucks 



BY THOMAS E. BOUDROT 
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This feature is really two articles 
in one First and foremost, it is 
an article' about ho^ to help 
develop word processing 
skills One of the "secrets" to doing 
thjs IS to break instruction dov^Ti into 
bite-size lessons, each of which intro- 
duces and helps develop one of five 
basic word processing skills On the 
foliovimg pages you will find a student 
lesson on each of these skills' 

• File Retrieval. This usually re- 
fers to the ability to retrieve or call 
up information from a disk. 

• Cursor Movement. The cursor, 
that video marker that indicates 
where t\pe will next appear on the 
SCTeen. is essential to word process- 
ing With the help of a word process- 
ing program, the cursor can move 
about and nriake corrections an\- 
where in text 

• Text Deletion. This is the pro- 
cess of removing characters, words, 
or blocks of i\pe from text 

• Text Insertion and Replace- 
ment. The process of inserting char- 
acters, words, or blocks of type 
Sometimes this is done in place of 
other text (text replacement): some- 
times in addiuon to other text {text 
msertton). 



• Text Creation. This is the sum 
of the previous four skills Pui them 
all together, and you are read\ to 
CTeate an onginaJ sentence para- 
graph, storv. poem, or essa> Words 
are no\^ easilv added, deleted. or oth- 
erwise moved about the **creen 
You'll be amazed how much quicker 
CTeativit> comes 

Another "secr^»t" to teaching word 
processing effecu/eh is to in«.urp('- 
rate language ans exercises inic e\- 
er; lesson This makes students 
aware of ho^ word processing can 
make \Miling easier, hence, encour- 
aging them to leani the necessan 
skills The activities in this feature 
provide exDcnence v:\ih editing vent- 
ing and mani other lang^jage an> 
skiUs. ano can be perfor med on a nv 
word processing sof tware 

This anicle has a second sidr tc u 
It IS aisc ih( talt of the late Mom> 
Q. Moneybucks and the outrageous 
incidents that result after the reading 
of his last vni\ and testament. Moms 
was an eccentric old fellov^ v^ho had 
onginal ideas on hov\ his personal 
possessions should bt divided among 



his three children. Dons, Horace, 
and Chlons . . oh yes. and their 
fajtWul butler. Max The complex 
story of his legacy unAinds through- 
out these word processing lessons It 
IS loaded with family intrigues, mys- 
tenous messages, and convoluted 
codes Don't worry, though they're 
all meant in fun (Morns look care 
that no one would leave his estate 
empty-handed ) 

This fascinating saga will motivate 
even the most reluctant word proces- 
sor to work on and learn the five 
basic skills! 
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HIDDEN PRIZE 

Word Processing Skill. File re 
ineval 

Language Arts Skills FoUovMng 
directions, making inferences 
Materials: Scrap paper Student 
Task Card 1, and eight special data 
files NOTE, CLOCK. PORCH SINK. 
CELLAR. OV'E.N. CLOSET, and Pi^S() 



Preparation: L'sing a word process- 
W program, create the follo\\Tng 
eight files 

The first reiati\e to read thiv note 
Wili get a special pnze 
If figures oui the clues I wrote 
Ai\d hid from gret'd\ e\e> 

Stan at the clock and read the 
clue 

I m senous. thi5 js not funny' 

Wnie dov^T) the letter that fills the 
the blank. 

It s worth a lot of money. 

Keep reading my clues and filling 

their blanks. 

Then look at the letters that you 

v^Tote down 

Add them together. 

And see what you've found 

I have a _orch at the fa-ont of m\ 
mnn^ion Go there to find tht s( < - 
oikI ( lut 

1 PORCH 

There is a large s_nk in ihe kitch- 
en Go there for your next Jut 

V SIN*K 

Wa\ dowTi in the celL_r is the next 
clue to this m\ster\ Are vou 
stumped yet'*' 

^ CELLAR 

The ove_ is a great place for bak- 
ing and for hiding clues' I'll gi\e 
vou another hint you re getting 
warmer^ 



o\i:.\ 

Deep ins)de m\ bedroom cLset 
>ou will find the last clue 

CLOSET 

Read the five letters you have 
used to fill the blanks They spell 
the name of my favonte musical 
mstniment Look into that to daur. 
your pnze uonnr^urd 

PIANO 

Congratulations* You nov^ ov^ti m\ 
walnis tusk coUecUor I kno^^ that 
It m\ bring you great happiness 
By the wa>, please dust the piano 
when vou Snish reading this note 
I d appreciate it' 

Sincerely. M oms Q Monevbucks 



Cut OUI and laminatf Student Task 
Card 1 

Demonstrate hovv to load a vvord 
processing program Then shou stu- 
dents tne di-A ;or cassette i on which 
the eight file- for this acti\it\ artr 
stored Boot up the disk and teach 
the cias? hou lo rcuieve the fiitr 
called M^TL 

Next give students a bttle back- 
ground on Moms Q Monevbucks 
Morn> Kas not your ordinar> nch 
man He was v^hat vou might call an 
"eccentnc " He left a wiL to his three 
children but he also left notes all 
o\er his manmon rhat promised still 
another treasjre to *.he firsi relatut 
tnnrn\( a\ hi- nianvior. ^nd m »!\ « ih( 
tlm^ U) hi- h(»if> Yhd^ < whj! thi^ 
atU\iT\ IS ai» alhtui 

Activity: Tnert are eighr notes in 
aL each is stort-d in a difieren: da'^ 
file and has a secret file name Tell 

students to stan their search for 
Moms* notes with the NOTt file the\ 
just called up Each note, including 
this one. contains a clue lo finding the 
file that follows it The eighth file 
contains the pnze Students who can 
retneve each file correctlv will find 
what It IS that Moms has left 
for the lucks relauon who amves at 
his mansion first (A walrus tiAk col 
tectum ') 
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ACTfVm 2: 




HOUSE HUNT 

Word Processing Skill: Cursor 
movement. 

Language Arts Skills: FoUowmg 
oirections. making inferences. 
Materials: A transparency of Mor- 
ns house (sample on this page) 
' transparent adhesive tape. S.udeni 
i ask Card 2. and the house :exl file 
Preparation: Using your word pro- 
cessing program, make a screen full 
of penods Save them under the file 
. name HOI SL 

On a blank transparency sheet 
draw Mom-' hous* (as shos^-n on thi^ 
PHKt » l apt iht transparencN to the 
screen be sure that when vou call up 
the HOl'SL file the penods on the 
screen are aligned directly under the 
lines on the transparenc\ Posiuon 
the cursor at the S7\K7 posiUon 

Cut out and laminate Student Task 
Care 2 
Rf uew cursor movement. 

Dtmr^nstratt h(»w the cursor 
car. bi mc.ved ihruugh the HorsL file 
Jell studf.nt.^ tha: Chlons. one of 
Horaces luc sisters, is conNinced , 
thai there are more treasure^ to be 
found iTi the Moneybucks* mansion It 
IS their job in this acu\it\ to help her 
locale them 



Aclivi!>. MdKe sure the cursor is at 
the <i \K7 position on the transpar 
enc\ of Moms* house Then have 
students foUou the direcuons on Ac- 
tiMi\ Card 2. They are asked to ' re- 
visit' the house locauons that Horace 
explored in Acuvity 1. At each stop 
on theu- journey they will find a single 
letter. TeU them to keep track of all 
eight letters that they come to. The 
eight letters together speU the name 
of an addiuonai treasure that Horace 
overlooked (A neckince ) 



MORRIS' 
HOUSE 





Mak, a tt,2uspor,„.■^ „• \/,.rn- >i.m<^, - th< ^tU oi mar.-, hiddrn tnusut 
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ACnvm 3: 



TWICE-TYPED TEXT 

Word Processing Skill: Text dele 
tion 

Language Arts Skill: DelerTn^run^ 
correci spelling of words, in a pas. 
sage 

Materials: The lexl file DOUBLE and 
Student Task Card 3 



Preparation: Using your word pro- 
cessing program, type the following 
file into the computer. (Be sure to 
include misspellings.) Save the file on 
a blank disk or cassette under the 
name UOL^LE. 

FILE DOl^LE 
M> dear Maax, 

M\ childreen. as you may re- 
memmber. are a bitl selfish. I knov^ 
the\ will be angr>' iff you receive too 
man\ items from my eslaate 1 am 
wTiung this letter, therefore, to tell 
vou off things thhat 1 have hidden 
foor you in thee attic. 

Among the thinngs 1 have saved 
ion you are my bowlling ball, the 
eniirre soda bottle collection, twellve 
beetle boxxes. and my green books 

Be certain to remoove the items 
v^hhen Dons, Horace and Chlonss 
are not loooking. Don't get caaught'I 
Sincerely . Moms Q Moneybucks 



Activity: Tell students to call up the 

l^<'IBl^ tile and tollcm the iiisinjc- 
ti<»n^ on student Task Lard A The 
^ard :eU> ihcm to delete all the extra 
k':ter> *ht\ nna in :he v^ords m :he 
'I h u \t Have kids make a pnnt- 
'Ui -I 'rifir Aork and ihen «>a\e it on 

1 'H-K T .a^-trltf 



Shcm children how to delete text 
on the video screen Then shov\ 
them how to save a data file on a 
blank disk or cassette 

Cut out and laminate Student Task 
Card 3 
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T(N) SHORT FOR WORDS 

Word Pnxessing Skills: Text in- 

Hp. or. .::ic rcpiiJifmeni 
Lan^ua^e Arts Skill: Deternumng 

A ore ncariiik; ihrduj^h context. 
Matenals. T.Ei.RWl icxt file and 
S'lUGcn: T3^k Card 4. 
Preparation t sing your word pro- 
^c->tn>: pro^Tdin. :\pe the foUowing 
iijc jii' the ^onipuier Save the file 
'tn J Mi.iiik aisK >r »ai»>etttr urJer the 
name Tl-Lhijk\M 



FlU rKLF(.R.\M 

DEAR MW 

1 M VERY SAD 2 HEAR ABOIT 
NKjRRb I M ON WAY 
TO D MANSION MY CAR BROKE 
I)(A\N I L B A LITTLE LATE 

PI E COLLECT MY THINGS 

M» huralE n chloris do not 

TAKE M I M BRINGING M\ DE- 
LICIOUS BROWNIES 2 U. (NO 
loot, no BROWNIES). 

R I GOING SHOPPLNG TODAY'' 
Y DON T C HAVE A BONE READY 
4 V^ ALDO V^HEN WE ARRIVE^ HE 
V\(;11D LOVE 1 

SLNCERELY. 

DORIS 

Show students how to insert and 
replace words in an existing text file 

Cut out and laminate Student Task 
Card 4 



Activity: Tell •tud«ntsto call up the 
TELEGR.AM file and follow the instruc- 
Uons on Student Task Card 4. The 
card tells them to replace all the 
shonened word s\7i:bols thev find in 
the TELE(.k.\M tile with correctly 
bpelled words For example, ''sad 2 
hear . " should be replaced with 
"sad to hear " and "I L B A htUe 
late" v-hould be replaced with "I will 
be a bttle late." 

WTien they're finished, have stu- 
dents make a printout of their work 
land exchange it with a neighbor to 
check spelling Then save the work 
on a disk or cassette 



ACTIVITIES 5 
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llNmNG 

ACTIVITIES AND MORE 
Word Processing Skills: Text cre- 
ation, plus additional practice \^ith the 
four wora processing skills previouslv 
introduced. 

Language Arts Skills; Letter com- 
posiuon. following directions. 
Materials: INMTE text file and Stu- 
dent Task Cards 5. 6. 7. and 8. 
Preparation: Using a word process- 
ing program, tv-pe the foUowing file 
into ihe computer Save it under the 
name LMiTE 




Activity: Have students call up the 
INVITE file and complete Student 
Task Cards 3-8. in order- In cards 5 
and 6, kids are asked to insert and 
change information on the wedding 
mvitation found in the INVITE file. In 
cards 7 and 8, students are instruct- 
ed to write onginal letters to Dons 
taking the roles of Horace and 
Chlons. respectively. 

For each activity, students make a 
printout of their work and then save 
It under a ale name of their choice. 



Fn.E LWITE 

Duns Moneybucks 
and Wilbur VWedw acker 
cordiallv invite >ou 
to their wedding 

PLACE 

.\DDRESS 



D.^TE' 

TIME' 

RECEPTION. 



Kindly RSVP (that's French for 
"let us know if you can nnake it"). 



Cut out and lai* 'nate Student Task 
Cards >-& 



Thomas £. Boudrot is a computer 
coordinator for instmcbon in the .Aiief 
Independent School Distnct in Mief. 
TX. He IS also the author of Byte- 
Sued Achvtties' The Generic Word 
Processing Activity Book (Scott, 
Foresman and Company: 1985). 
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r TASK CARD 1 

Hidden Prize 



T r 



^TM ^^^Ts:: «^ »TV:^t<^^ - 



Wht-n Hf>r,Kt dm\( ' w iht man 
sion of father, the late M Q M >i> 
evbuck^. ht Itiufid <^ nott h \\<i^ 
v^-ntten m p^»etu' fomi 

Horace isn't Um smart Sec if \ »u 



M'(()nd fik and ii wil! Ic.'kI xou 

J I hcrf are fut- files thni uorl. 
Iikt :hi^ Hnie doun the m^'^inv lel- 
( r If I eat h fik pui the k'tt''T ^ K '^fth 



can help him folkm the instn";t.('n^ er and vou'll find the file ini teil- 



on the note 
1 Ketneve the fik caHer \(>i> It 
will lead \nu lo a sfc nud fii Plus: m 
ih( letter thatgf;e^in the blank s|).u( 




wha' Morrr^ left Horace 

A \')u lealK de^rne a part of the 
l>n7( ff>r helpinjt. >ut W il somcthifi^f 
Mmi can be sh^^^ed' 
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TASK CARD 3 ^ 



Twice-Typed Text 



Complete Task Card 2 before you /n 
//it> card 



Mom^^' faithful butler Max unc(>\ 
ered an unusual letter while cleaning: 
Call up the DOUBLE fUt and read it 

1. Sometimes the old electru 
Itvpeunter that Moms used typed necessar> 
(double letters where only a sinjjie 




letter belonged Can you find exam 
pies of this in his note^ 
Delete second letters wherever the\ 
do not b<'k>nji 

2 Make a pnntout of vour ork 
Then save M under a new f... name 
so that vou can call it up agam if 



□I 



TASK CARD 2 

House Hunt 



this card 



C ompletc Task Card 1 More you try j the lines of the P^zze on the transpar- 
ency 

2 Position the cursor at the word 
START, then move your cursor 
throuj^h the maze of the mansion and 
"reMsil" (in order' the seven places 
that Horace \isited in ActJMly 1: the 
clock, porch, sink cellar, oven, clos- 
et, and pi^no, Wnle down letters you 
find alon^? the wa\ 

3- What do the\ spell' Could it be 
the famiK heirloom that Chlons has| 
been searching for * 



1 Chlons. the youngest Money- 
' bucks, wa? funous that her brother 
; Horace found the walrus tusks first 
I Lhk)ns decided to see if there was 
something else to steal er.find m 
' the house 

; 1 Call up the H(jI'sk file Tape the 
l^maze transparency of Moms'houseto 
■ the screen Be sure that the penods 
^^CHi the screen are underneath 



TASK CARD 4 T| 

Too Short for Words 



Complete Task Card 3 before you try 
this card. 



Dorc, tlie final inheritress of the 
Moneybucks fortune, bved in Wash- 
ington. D.C.. about 900 miles aw^y 
from the mansion. When the bad 
news about Moms came, she packed 
her dog, Waldo, and her Siamese 
cats into her car (she was afraid to 
fly) and started out for the mans'on. 
The journey went smoothly for the 
first mile or so. Then the car broke 
down. 



I Dons immediately sent a telegram 
to the buder. Max. (She was afraid of 
what her brother and sister might be 
up to without her- ) 

1. Call up d>e TELEGRAM file and 
read whjt Dons saiil to Max. Dor s 
shortened many of the *;'ords the 
telejiram so that it would be cheaper 
for her to send Change the short- | 
ened words that she used into cor- ■ 
rertly spelled words. ) 

2. Make a pnntout of your work. ^ 
Then save it under a file name of H 
your hoice. 



dme oi 2 

ill 



5. 



1" TASK CARD 5 1 

An Inviting Activity 



Complete T-L<ik Card 4 before you 'r\ 
this card 

Dons surpnsed evervone* she de- 
cided to marrv Wtlbur. the man who 
repaired her lar' Alter some 
thoM.Tkf couple decided it woaJd 
be b^^ i^et mamed \n FransvKa- 
a. {Wdbur is ^ castle butf. > 
1. CaU up the CVMTR file. You wiU 
5nd the beKinnmKS of a weddinj^ 
invitation 




2 Complete the in^tation to ^how 
the following information. 
PLACE: Transylvania Castle 
ADDRESS. 1313 Vampire Court. 
Transvlvama 

l»ATE October 31. 1986 
TIME Midnight 
RECEPTION; Pumpkin pie 
served. 

3 Make a pnntour of your 
pleted invitation AJso. save:t 
a hie name of vour ch'^ice 



mil be 



)ur com-^ 
t under H 



TASK CARD 7 

Saying No Gracefully 



^ 



Complete Task Card 6 before you try wedding in Transvlvania 
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this card. 

"Attend Dons' wedding^ Are vou 
kjdding-^ I never really tared for l>o- 
ns. She was a ver>- bossy big sister!" 
1. PretenJ that you are Horace 
a letter to Dons to inform 
that you will not attend the 



1 ^ 1. Pret( 

■ Wnte 

■ her tf 



2. In your letter, tell Dons about 
all the beautiful things she turned 
down when she didn't show up ai the 
mansion, including the walrus tusks 
and the necklace 

3. Make a pnntout of your let- 
ter. Then save u under a special 
file name 




P TASK CARD 6 ^ 

A Change of P lans 7 



Complete Task Card 5 before you try 
this card 

\fter some thought. Dons and V\(J- \ 
bur ieLided 'hat thev didn't want to i 
wait unU» Halloweer. to marry It was 
too far off for them. Thev agreed that 
Valentine's Day would be a more ap- 
propnate holiday for a marriage, any- 
way. They decided to change some 
of the other wedding plans, too. 
1 Call up your mvitatjon tiJe 



2. Change the invitaUon to show 
that the date ^ now February 14. 

1986 

3 Change ^iie note about the re- 
cepuon '0 road that guests should 
bring their own chocolates. 

4 Add a personal note at the bot- 
tom of the invitation to Horace or 
Chlons. 

5 Make a pnntout of the file. 



Save tiie file 
later 



in case you need 



e fUe. ^ 
eed It 



r TASK CARD 

'lDo"m Will" 



Complete Task Card 7 before you try 
thts card. 

Chlons and Dons usually got along 
as children. 

1- Pretend that vou are Chlons 
Wnte a letter to Dons to inform her 
at you cfoplan to attend the wed- 
Besure to tell her vour airplane 
number .oS well as the day and 




tune of your arrival m Transylvania. 

2. While you're at it. a few ques- 
tions about WJbur are in order. Also, 
how about his family? Will thev be 
attenchng? .Are Waldo and the cats 
going to be there, too? Ask Dons for 
some more details about the big 
event. 

3 Print out vour letter, 
the fye- 



5R. 
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DATABASE MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 

What is a database? 

A database management program is like an electronic filing systen. Database 
management programs are used in hundreds of different ways. For examplt- 

-Business people use them to store information about their 
customers. 

-School librarians use them to Uore information about the 
books they have in the library. 

-Airline companies use them to store information about 
flight reservations. 

-Police departments use them to store criminal records. 

-Adult Educators use them to keep track of their Adult 
Eaucation students' enrollment, contact hours, GED scores 
or pre/posttest scores. 

The word 'data' simply means information. That information may be words or 
numbers or both. A 'base' is a starting point or central location or collect 
of stored information. A database management program is a computer program 
that manages (organizes, stores, and retrieves) data (or information). 

There are many database management software applications currently on the 
market. They include: 



AppleWorks 


Apple Computer, Inc. 


Apple II Series 


File 


Microsoft 


Macintosh 


The Consultant 


Batteries Inc. 


Commodore 


Profile 4 Plus 


Compusoft 


Radio Shack 


Data File Manager Softbyte Comoutina 


Radio Shack 


Database 3 


Holiday Software 


IBM-PC, CP/M 


PFS: Report 


Software Publ ishing 


Apple 


PK5:File 


Software Publishing 


Apple, IBM 


DB Master 


Stoneware, Inc. 


Apple 


Condor I , III 


Condor Computer Corp. 


IBM, Apple 


VisiFile 


VisiCorp Software 


IBM-PC 


dBase II, III 


Ashton-Tate 


IBM, CP/M 


Data Manager 2 


TimeWorks 


Commodore 
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What equipment will you need ? 

You will need a purchased software database program, end your basic computer 
Most database software packages also require the use of a disk drive, and a 
printer. Since a database program must be able to instantly look at large amounts 
of information the use of a 'cassette' is not recommended. In fact, because 
ot the huge quantity of information they carry, many database programs call for 
a minimum of two disk drives - one for the program itself, and the other drive 
reserved for the data disk. 

You may be able to run a database without a printer, but you will lose much of 
what a database program can do for you. Besides being useful for hardcopy 
printouts of mailing lists, test scores, class lists, telephone numbers, you 
will also want a printer for those systems that can give you database information 
in the form of tables and charts. 



What to look for in a database 

^ince a database is only as good as the way it arranges and sorts information, 
you should determine how well the program you want to use arranges and sorts 
the information you have entered. Can you sort through your information and 
pull out just the students that are at a certain age and of Hispanic origin? 
Can you arranqe all the students in your class alphabetically? Other ron-" 
sideration should include the ease of data entry, ease of updating information, 
and program speed. Since a database system spends most of its time looking 
for information, the speed at which the program accesses and sorts data should 
be a prime concern. If you need to change addresses often does it take a long 
time to call up a students' name? Can you ask for any name, or do you have 
to sort through all the names? Another important area is exactly how much 
data can be stored in the database program. How many records? How many 
characters? What kind of printing options are available - can you print re- 
ports, or mailing labels? How helpful is the manual or program itself? Some 
programs have 'help' notations while you're working on the database progr3,ii. 
Finally, database programs range from under $100 to well over $500. So, you 
need to decided what you can afford. 

How a database works 

A data-base management program generally consists of two main parts: (1) a 
form with blanks which you fill with information ahout each member of the 
database (a group of people, enrollment, addresses, sex, age): and (2) a 
routine for sorting the information into categories, and printing the resulting 
1 ist or report. 

For example Using a database program, you can keep track of the students 

currently enrolled in a GED class. The information ycu enter into the com- 
puter is organized into fields, records, and files. 

Fields- Different categories or items of information are called fields. 
(Some programs call them variables) The space for a students' 
name would be a field. The space for the students' sex, or age 
would be a field. 
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Records - A record is a collection or listing of related fields. The 
data or information that you enter into the computer on one 
person (their name, age, address, sex, GEO score) is called 
a record. 



Dttt 

I 





I A'ldress 



[Phone Num 



Occupation 



I 



John Smith 



110 Cricket Lane 



512-434-211! 



Prograirnier 



Files - The word file refers to a collection of related records. All of 
the student records make up one file. A file may consist of 
dozens, hundreds, or even thousands of records. All of the 
students in a GEO class would make up a file. We would probably 
call r jr file "GEO Class". 
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LORD THE 
FILinG SYSTEm 



When you load your database program into your computer the firSc thincj you see 
is the Database Menu. A typical menu looks like this; 

Database Menu 

1. Develop Format 

2. Add Records 

3. Search Records 

4. Print 

1. Develop Format 

To develop a format press "1" on your computer keyboard and then press 
the enter or return key. The proaram may ask you to name your file. For 
ou'^' example, it will be called "CLASS", since we're keeping track of the 
students in the GEO class. 

Based on what information you want to know about the class » you must develop 
a blank format or outline of the fields you want in each students' record. Tfie 
number of fields you can have in your format depends on the sophistication of 
your dctabase program. 

CLASS 

Name 

Address 

Sex 

Ethnic 
Age 

Total Hours 




2. Add Records 

Once you have created the format you then need to add the information 
needed for each student. Your program will return you to your format starting 
with the name of student #1. After you type in all the information for student 

the program automatically goes to student #2. You type in all the infor- 
mation until you have finished with the GEO class. ^ 



In some database programs it is easier for the 
computer to retrieve information if they ar? in 
codes. For example sex would be coded as 'T 
male and '2' for female. 



for 



CLASS 

Student II 
Htm Jose Castro 
Address 321 Bi'-d 
Se)( Mile 
rt*>nU HISptnU 
Age ?S 

Total Hours 39 
Student 02 
Nimr Conme Jones 
Address lOS Cast 
Se>t Female 
EthnU White 
Age 41 

Total Hours 98 



J 
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SEARCH 



3. Search Records 



records stored in a file, your database program will 
many different ways. You might ask the computer to 
the class, or the students who came to class more 



in 



Once you have all the 
let you search that file 
search for all the males 
than 35 hours. 

In addition to searching for different records most programs will arrange 
your records in alphabel tical or numerical order. This is called sorting. 
Some can also sort data into categories and subcategories and present the 
information in the form of an organized list or table. 



4. Print 

Every database management program includes an option for printing the records 
of any file. You can print out just the information for student #1, all 
the names of the males in the GED class, or all the students you were in class 
every day. If you want to mail newsletters to the students in the GED class 
you can tell the computer just to print mailing labels with the name and address. 



What else? 

In mc^ database programs 
there are many more menus and 
options to pick from than those 
mentioned above. This flowchart 
«^hows the options and menus that 
are available in Jhe AppleWorks 
database program. 



Ouc* Fa» 



Httm'f 'AC 0*01 



Cm • 
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GUIDELINES FOR USING A DATABASE SYSTEM 



> Creating the Format: 

-When storing names, create separate fields for first and last names, 
-Be certain to allow enough space for data in each field. 
-Create a "miscellaneous field" (durmy) to allow expansion. 
-Make the first field the one you will likely search or sort on 
most often. 

-Create fields in the order you will most likely use in printing 
hardcopy, (i.e., mailing labels are usually printed with name, 
street address, and city/state.) 

-Plan for adequate expansion room on each disk. 

-Na^r^p the data disks so that they let you know what kind of data 
is stored on that disk. 

-Select field names that are meaningful. 

I Inputting the Data: 
-Spell correctly and consistently. 

-Decide ahead of time whether data should be stored as numeric or 
alpha-numeric. Be consistent. Don't use both forms, (i.e., use 
June 6, 1986, or 06/06/1986) 

-Don't use commas in large numbers if you intend to sort on that 
field. ( Many programs won't include in the sort what comes 
after a comma . This includes names and numbers.) 

Maintaining the Data File: 

-Frequently make backups of data disks. 
-Purge needless records form your data-file. (Delete them) 
-Gain skills needed to add, delete, and modify information in 
fields. 

-If data disks become full, use copy utilities to split files 

into 2 or more disks. 
-Create and store frequently using printing formats, 
-When necessary, use utilities (or menus) to moJify your data-file 

format. 

-When necessary, use utilities (or menus) to merge data-files. 








DATABASE PROGRAM 

Each of the following definitions below have something to do with a 
database program. Match the letter ^ith its definiticn. 



J. A list of tasks that a program can do. 

_2. A central location for related information. 

J. A collection of related records. 



^4. Different categories or items of information, 
called variables. 



Sometimes 



_5. Being able to go through all your information and retrieving 
that information by certain specifications. 



d. sorting/searching 

b. database 

c. menu 

d. fields 

e. file 



P-g •p-t^ *q-2 *D-T 
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ACTIVITIES FOR USING A DATABASE SYSTEM 

Activity #1 Creating a format for the database 

Suppose you want to keep a file of the 10 students in >our GEO class. Using 
your database program create a format for this file (database) which includes 
field headings for the following: 



-Last name 

-First name 

-Street address 

-City 

-State 

-Zip code 

-Sex 

■Ethnicity 
■Age 

■GED Math Score 
■GED Reading Score 
•Total Hours Attended 



Create ■ Format 




for the 






Data 



Activity #2 



Inputting data 




Type in the information for each field for 10 students. Each student's 
information represents one record. You will probably need to go to the 
menu and ask to add new records, or update information. 
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Did you name your file "CLASS"? 



wm 



EIS 



Activity #3 



Updating ihe file 



Since you first put in the information some changes have been made, 
the needed changes in your database. 



Make 



-Two of the ' tudents have changed their addresses. 
-One student retook the GED math test and got a higher grade. 
-One student retook the GED reading test and got a lower grade. 
-One student had a birthday, change the age. 

-One student rorgot to sign in on one day and you didn't give them 
credit for 5 hours of instruction. 















I9B0 1 






I9SQ 1 








?000 ( 



Activity ^4 Retrieving/searching the file 

Using the spepific menu or utility on your database program search your 
database for the following. 

-A^i students with the same last name. 

-All students that are male. 

-All students that scored below 30 on the GED math test. 

-All students living in your city. 

-All students scoring above 35 on the GED reading test. 
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Activity #5 Sorting your file 

Using the menu and/or utility on your database^ correctly go through the 
steps to sort your database to obtain a list of the students in the GED 
class in the following order. 

-alphabetically by last name 
-from youngest to oldest ( by age) 
-by zip code order 

-by those males that are also under age 30 

-by the least to most hours attended 

-with a ranking ( lowest to highest) for math scores 

-lowest CO highest reading scores 




Acti\/;ty #6 Removing information from your file 

The following information is no longer needed. Remove i from your file. 

-One student got married and left class. You now have 9 students. 
-One student wants to te called just by their first name. 
-One student moved to a new address but won't give you tne nev. 
address 

-One student doesn't wan: anyone to know their ethnic background 
-One student told you they really hadn't taken the GED reading 
test 



Activity #7 



P rinting information from your fi le 




You need the following information from your Jatabase to show your supervisor. 

-Print a list of all the students who have passed their GED reading 
ten. 

-Print a list of all the students who have passed their GED math test. 
-P-^int a list of all your students in the GED class. Include their 
addresses, age, sex, and ethnicity. 
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TEACHIMG AND COMPvTEC^c . f£Bc .^q, , 
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HOW TO SET UP A jOCIAl^UDiES DATA FILE ON U.S. PRESIDENTS 




DATA BASE PRIIKER 



PmS OF k DATA BASE 



A daii base mar»agement pro- 
graiTi IS like electronic filing cabi- 
nev or a computerized index-card 
box It IS ? piece of softu-are that 
vou orgamzt. store, and re- 

AJ data managemen! programs 
coniuiTi ihTft impo. an; elements 
fieidr records, and files 

1. Field: A field is a category 
or It en, of informauon For exam- 
pit. in the U.S presidents data file | 
m this feature TERM OF OFHCE PC) ' 
LT\A1 PARVi and ^CHIEmirVTN ' 

^'Mk! art fields 

2* Record: A record is a col 



lection or listing- of related fields In \f 



the L" S presio?nts dati file, the 
inforniauon m th fields TERW OF 



and 



OFFICE POLITkU P/VRTV anu 
ACffif x-EHESlN IN oFFlCt for Frank- 
lin I) R(K>se\eli vioulc bt in ont 
record Tht term of omci mini 
CM PM?-^ and ACHIFMNIENT^ l\ 
OFFICE for Uoodrov^ Wilson woald 
rnakt up another record 

3. Flk; A fijt IS a coDectjon of 
related records The record for 
Franklin D, Roosevelt, the record 
or V\()odrou Wilson, and record^ 
iot tht :i8 otiui I'S presidemv 
would make up a file 



J ■•■•it wiim ] 



y 



— / 




fUJI 



iMllMlCf 

*c*tff?tiiiMh li 0f^cr 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



DESI6Ni;K:&IUTARl£ 

When creating a data file, the first 
thing vou must do is to develop a 
strurlural desi^Ti that each dalii re 
cord will follow Tht workshee* 

shows a sample design for a 
record on a U S president When 
transferred to the computer, this re 
cord sihould fill three screens Thi^ 
a'lows students enough space to enter 
detailed political and persona! inior 
mation about a president, and to list 
the source^ from whjch the infonmii 
tion was taken 

Fee] free to taiJor the file design tc 
sui' \our curriculum needs and ih^ 
make-up of vc/ur particular data man 
ag mem program Then make at 
lea^^t one cop\ of the worksheet foi 
each of Nour students 

DISCUSSIN6 
TERMS IN M FIL£ 

hi l'»rt students begin gathering" U' 
k»miat'or lor the file. the\ need tc bi 
g'xrr. a standard format for filiinp u- 
tht f.jlas tor each record (li \c>j 
ha\( used d comp"tenzed data hk 
\f»b know hov^ difficult it is to rt- 
lni'\c datd i) It ha< not been spelU d 
u>ni\M\ an*^ inpu' in a simila^ u.j. ' 

^n^ n.iint - o* \pJ' nti'i- <r 
Ml . \n t ( . L'L-:'-^ di- . ^ 
- . *.':,■* . 1' ' • 'jN' ].>: u j^' ^ 
Gc> < i: I rt. f F ■ >Iii ini i< hwv \ i 'j 

\:r Iir- ^^ u 1 1, ol "Ik u v > ii ■ 

•»:, pd^u 14 

\^Mj 1 t\K Unnrx ior filirv i'' »i 

KNm-N K>P»^.M^> AS Students fill 
in thj'^ field with a popular nickname 
for the president, such as "Tedd\' 
for Theodore Roosevelt, or unth a 
popular phrase, such as "Firsi in uar. 

first in peace, first in the heans of his 
count n^TTien* for George Washing 

TtKM OF OFFiLt Students should j 
fill U) Va'o vears for each president | 
the vear the president first ser\ed ' 
and the year ht left the office For 
example, President Jimm\ Carters 
term would be filled in thi^ uav 
FkOM )Q7e TC) 1980 



I HOW BECAME PRES ' The usual way 
; a person becomes president is by 
' wuuung a presidential election that is 
conducted ever four vears To win a 
presidential election one must a<'- 
quu'e d majoniN of eleaora! votes 
(winning the popular vote is not 
enough I If no candidate for president 
' wins a majontv of the electoral votes 
the r S Houst of kepresentati\es 
elects the president Tw(^ presidents. 
Thomas Jefferson (in 18(U) and John 
Quinc) Adams (in 1825) entered the 
' o\aI oificc this wa\ Als(> some \ice 
presidents became president w'hen a 
president died in office resigned 
was removed from office, or for ; 
some other reason could not fulfill the j 
duties of the presidenc\ Nine \ice ; 
presidents became president in such ' 
wavs As a class, agree on standard | 
terms lo describe h(>u each president i 
came into office (e g Electoral Col- ' 
lege House of Kep>- Filled Death 
Vacanc\ ) 

POLITIlAI PAK'H Discuss the his- 
tor> and ideolcg\ of the various pobi- 
icaJ parties students wiil encounter in 
thtu research Imponan, I S pobti- 
ca' uanle^ includt tht Feclcrab>t 
.An'j-Federabs; Denvcratu -Retjjbli- 
car. National Kepubb.'ari DenK>crat- 
k W nig Kepuolic 3L GreenbaA 
Fopuli>* Prc>p'rs^i\t anc .^mencan 
pirtics (Checl- en». \ uopedia^ for 
niort in]ormatiC)ri c>rj the-*, pa^iif- ' 

\\ V > r ;)c.^ . - j. r Ik ■ 

prt-iatr;; st-jot-^*^ .^mjic ch'» »^(. 
tfu d. nit \ t]v^ J ' - \\ti\. \ : I r.i- 
ni'--' iniporiani and u^n^ip c sn^»r* 
sumPiian or: th«-r '>onit.:hin>: tha: 
wil li tht d\diid"»K <p.i.t Htrt ' c 

d\ s ai oj*- \ enienis "Lreatec fVart 

Corps, ordered naval blockade- of 
Cuba during Missile Cnsis. ordered 
end to racial discrimination ir. federal 
K -subsidized housing *' 
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IVlSn DURING ADMINISTRATION 
Slrients should compose a shon 
siunmar) of the most miportani U.S 
events that took place dunng the 
president's administraUon For exam- 
ple, during Lvndon B. Johnson's ad- 
minjstratjon. the following important 
events took place* "Gulf of Tonkin 
incident (beginning of Vietnam War), 
first walk in space. Vietcong Tet of- 
, fensive. assassinations of Martin Lu- 
! ther King. Jr and Roben Kennedy. 

nots outside Democratic conven- 
; Uon " 

I MEPAMNG 

' STUDENTS FOR RESEARCH 

I Divide the class into pairs of stu- 
[ denis. and assign each pair the re- 
sponsibibt) of gathering the record 
data for at least one president (Make 
sure ail 40 presidents are assigned i 
.Arrange for students to go to the 
school librar\ to use reference- 
sources, or pronde sources m the 
classroom (Helphil reference maten- 
aJs include encyclopedias, the Dictio- 
nary of Amcncati Biography and bi- 
ographies of .Amencan presidents ) 
Students also ma\ find vaJjablt infor- 
mation in coun!\ bbrane^ local mu- 
seums, and college bbranes 

Before basing students gather 
datd work ^\^th them to fill itj one 
sample fonij (See sample record on 
George Washington at lef: ) 

Expiair» t(> students iha: the\ ma\ 
noi alwa\^ hi able to fill iri all of the 
6eld- on tht fonrj for e\er\ pre si 
dent For example there are some 
president- whci do not ha\e a nick- 
nanif or ^ ou )ic dbou* thea tha* 
'jic tK 1"'-' L ill th' 'A ^ ' 

GATHERING 

AND ENTERING DATA 

Nou ^^ijot"!;- hit r(rtC\ u tx 
re^tdrrh Disinbuit copic^ ol iht 
uoTk^Det'i r)n piigt 17 Tell students 
t<'U-t ihui rdtrrntt. mdit n.iU t( fil 
u :h( v\.>rK-l)' I K tht bc'i'Jn 

students should joi down the titles of 
the sources (and the page numbers) 
the> used to get their inforrrwuon 



Once student have filled m at least 
one form, have them exchange forms 
and check them for accuracy To 
check a form, students should k)ok 
up the infonnatiLn m the books bsted 
on the worksheet under REFERENCE 
They should check for factual accura- 
cy as well as correct spellirg and 
abbreviation, and make correcuons 
as needed 

Have students check the format of 
the data also For example, are the 
dates for TERM OF OFFlCf wntten in 
the correct format'' If an incorrect 
format is spotted, students should 
make amendbnents accordingh 

students shouW examine carefuDy 
the ACHIEVEMENTS IN OFFiCL and 
E\TNTV DIMNG ADMINISTRATION data 
Items If students don t think that the 
achjevements and events bsted on 
the data form are the most important 
ones to put in the file the> should 
discuss other posslbllJtle^ unth the 
c^ssmates who uTote tht data 

Once forms have been checked 
students can take turns entering the 
data into the computer For this task 
It s best for students to enter dai^ 
from forms that the\ themselves did 
not fill in or cneck One person 
should xypc while a partner reads tht 
instrucuons and daiii Eacn panner 
should check the data for accurac\ 

USNGTHERLE 

^our studentr have nov^ crtaieO a 
&lt oJ data abv»u! tht prts5aeMI^ tha' 
can help them stuax a \ancI^ ol 
question', such as 

« Which presidents came int(, otl"k( 
vMthc)u: beiny eiecitd^ 

• Whn* art the m(^'^ ^orr-i >r o:t.\i 
wu- oaupdiic^n- ol ■^'^/.-^t ore - 

• \^ Mr* ^uu Yi^- J . 
grt^:e^: nunU't-r o' pr^ -lai 

• VK'nkh prc-idt^ni sentc tn< k,n^' 

tern J in oiihi ' 

• Is there an\ reiaI)on^hJ;■ btiv^ttn 
leri>!th of ierni in oflii t ana Uit 
aJutument- m.idt f>\ n prrsdt ni 

• 1- thtrt an\ rein!!' >n->lii;' tuiwti: 
kngih of term m offue anc '^h» tht - 
the countrv was at war' 

• V^ch first ladies made importajit 
contnbuuons to our counio'"'' 
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I • Looking at RepubBcan presidents 
' as a group and Deniocrauc pre side nt^^ 
i as a Rr(»up. arc ihere any major dil 

(eremcv m the groups achieve 

mentv' 

• Did most presidents hold a political 
, office pnor to beconung presiden: ' 

• WTuch presidents were mos! effec- 
me' 

' Hii\t each student chooH om of 
tht previous questions or defim a 
difi( rem question on the presiden'^ 
and um th( data ftlt to product a 
printout that is usehjl in ansv.enn^ 
the question 

Most data management programs 
ha\e a hincuon that allows stuaenls 
to pnnt bsts of speciall\ selected in- 
formation from their record file 
Teach stud- ts ho\* to use vour data 
managemeiii software tO retrie\e 
specific inloimalion For example, 
uith th( Scholasttc pfs ftlt program 
students fill in a "Fnnt bpe/ form 
that tells the computer which field? to 
pnni hom each record For exampk . 
iftht' question exar jnes tht relaU'>n- 
shji' bt*:ween vanous president- pc^- 
btkal pa^lle^ and achicvemtn:^ ir i^'- 
fitt thr\ probal>i\ would wan; to 
pn^: tht dalr^ h^^teo m tht NWi f'c 
iMv \. art^ AUiii w Wt :\ 

(ij \ k i lu lij^ ()nK 

Siuoent^ als(' ust the Hnn* Spec 
K'rTii !(■ leL the t outer hi w I*-, r^: 
ga-ii?t irit record ^ ^clore pnn'.in^ int 
Us: ViT txampit i] studentsart i '.>i- 
a: :nt presidents pcjli:i ;>r.rvie- 
anc a^hivxemt-nts the\ riLL'h v^an: 
U' s'tr. :ht formr s*"' tha; al.' :ni i):v>- 
acni- i'^" one pan\ would ix ^^('j;h-'g 
topeinf 'Tht box ^[ nph snow^ 
H NHniil' repon tha: ha- bv^' -'^red 



I'* 'L* *. -'ud' n> \\\ II, r h'k < 

tlh k( : I II \ ( V * th.r .lit' '\s - 1 1)( i\ 

< >:i f -Mr]» MT- li;r>t tht \r\ ' ij 
•Ik ^ ka\ u-t i: K- an^vkt: ih' i? qj( - 
tjon Sometimes the pnnlout pro- 
vides more mformation than students 
need If that happens, teD students to 
circle the informatjon on the printout 
thai 15 directJy related to their ques- 
tion and then use that informauon to 
draw their conclusions. 



ill iTi- 



To answer aome questions com- 
pletely, itudents may need to get 
several different printouts and make 
hsis from these printouts. For exam^ 
pie. to answer the question, "Is there 
an\ relationship between length of 
term in office and whether the coun- 
tr\ was at war?" students ma> 
ch(K)se to son one printout b\ term 
OF OFFlcL From the printout, stu- 
dents make a hat of presidents tltat 
served the longest terms (headed by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who was 
elected four times) and another list of 
presidents that served the shortest 
terms (headed by William H. Ham- 
son who died a month after his mau- 
guralion). Then they compare those 
hsis with a printout of presidents in 
office during wars. 

In sonic cases, the data in the file 
can oniy give part of the answer to 
students' questions They may need 
to look up additional information in 
the libran*. For example, to answer 
the question. Which presidents 
were most effective^" students may 
need to consult critical biographies 
and political editorials published in 
newspapers arid magazines 

It might be fun l(» tape everyone's 
printout on the wall for a couple of 
da\s. so all students will have a 
chance to stud> the data Have stu- 
dents discuss wnth their classmates 
what the> learned from their print- 
outs Also ask them to wnle up their 
findings and report them to the class 

ADomotiAL AcnvmES 

Here are some class projects stu- 
dents can do using data from their 
iles 

• Conduct a panel discussion on the 
topL "How to Prepare to Bt-come a 
L'njied States President * To prepare 
' for the discussion, have student pan- 
j elists examine file printouts that 
sh()>\ the cdutaiion. politkal part\. 
previous occupations, and previous 
expenence of 1* S presidents Note 
; hovK man\ presidents were politi- 
I aans. la^^^ers. and bankers 
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• Make a txiUetin board displa> erf 
the U.S presidents At the top of the 
board, tack paper letters that read 
"Hail to the Chiefsl" Use your data 
file to prepare special printouts thai 
illuslrale interesting collections of 
daia aboui certain presidents, such as 

■ all the presidents bom m Ohio, al] the 
I presidents who didn't attend college. 
' or ail tlje presidents who were for- 
1 nier teachers Tack these printouts 
I and students' sketches of favonte 
I presidents throughout the board 
I • Role pla> the presidents. Have 
each student select a president and 
use information from the file to pre- 
I pare a hypothetical speech the presi- 
I dent might give to the Amencan peo- 
pie of his time, For example. 
1 President Coohdge may talk about 
. Charles Lindbergh's flight across the 
Atlantic, while President Lincoln 
would probabK addvss tht issue of 
slavery Students will find information 
in thf ACHlE^XME^Ti^ in OFFlCh and 
E\ENT^ Dl'RING ADMINISTRATION 
field? panicularK helpful in wntmp 
iheu speeches The\ also ma\ need 
to consul! additional sources, such as- 
I newspaper ind magazine articles 
: from the time penod. to makt iheir 
, speeches histoncally accurate 

Have students take turns present- 
ing tlieir speeches to the class, with- 
[ out telling classmates which presi- 
I dent they are. Encourage students lo 
incorporate physical clues, such as 
mibiar> attire for President CnJDi or 
cowboy boots for President Reagan, 
into thPir role-pla>Tng. The other stu- 
dents tr\ to guess which president 
their classmates are "pla\mg " 

• Wnte 2 "help wanted' advertise 
menl for the job of I' S president in 
the year 2000 WTiat kind of qualified 
uons do kids think iht future presi- 
dent should have''' What pdsi expen 
ences wculd be helpfuP What 
previous - "upations^ Compart 
these quaiifiratjons to those needed 
in a president during the earl> 18(X)s 



Beverly Hunter is the developer of 
a senes of data nnanagemenl insiruc 
uonal Trackages for social sludit- sci 
ence, and language arts called Scho 
la<,ti( pfs CuTTKulun: Data Basc^ 
Maifnal h>r thi^ artick tame fron* 
iht package titled Scholastic ph I S 
History Data Basc^ Dr Mary Fur- 
long I? co-author ol Schi'lasti prs 
VS Histon Data Basci^ Sht is also 
asscKiate professor ui th( Depan 
ment of Educ?iion at the Lru'ersitv 
of San Francisco 
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eamerican presidents 

\MML Washington. George 
^KNOWN POPULARLY AS "First in 
'Var, first m peace, first xn the 
diearts of his countrymen " 
TERM OF CMTICE 

MTROM 1789 TO 1797 

HOW BECAME PRES.^ Electoral Col- 
lege 

POUnCAL PARTY None 
ACHiE\'EME^^^S IN OFFICE Set an 
example for future presidents, two 
terms, created the first Cabinet 
(department heads); put down 
Whiskey Rebellion; signed the Jay 
Treaty 

EVENTS DURING ADMINISTRATION 
Clashes between Alexander Ham- 
ilton (Sec. of Treasury) and 
Thomas Jefferson (Sec of State) 
cause formation of f^st pobucaJ 
parties, French Revolution 

PERSONAL DATA 

NAME GeoT^ Washington 
BORN 1732 DIED 179^ 

BIRTHPLACE W stmoreland Coun- 
t> \'A 

EDUCATION Finished schooling at 
age IS 

PREMCUS OCClIPATlONfS) Sunevor 
PREMOUS EXPERIENCE Fough^ ifj 
French and Indian War. Corr.- 
I mander of ContineniaJ Ann> 
; NAML OF "FIRST LADV Martha 
! Cusl'b 

j HEk CONTRIBlTlONb Traveled ion^^ 
j distances dunng the Revolutionarv 
i V^ar tc- share her husband s hare 
shipr or^hni?tz c womc ' v 
inr cirut u nenc cKj'.ht^ k^: in- 



. 19:s. pp 1097-1099 
I Tht World book EncvdojK'dir 
1^8." pp 85-86 




fOLmcKL nmm m 

OHDoracic 

Chrttr, Jmm E. 
Johnson, lynAon B. 
KevMdy* John F. 
Tl t — n> ttorry S. 
Kooaevtlt, Pmriain D. 
CleveUnd, Growtr OM0cr«tic 
iudiftnAnf Jmh DHBcratic 
fierce, Ptanklln Dw>cr«tic 
foVHf Jmm X. Dnocratic 
Vta Burcn, Mrtlo OancrAtic 
Jackaon, Andrav OaDCtatic 
MUn, John Quincy 
DeBDcraticHlBpublian 

Dwpcrsui; Umiiliuin 
Oeffcrson, Ihons 

DaiDcratic-I^JUbltaD 
Mm, John Ptiteallst 
Johnson, Midxm astlonal Union 
«tehingtan» OtDrye Mm 
RuTison, •onjaun H^ublicsn 



can 

tlican 
M^iublicsr 

licar. 
iXican 
ill car. 



KM9Ar., tavOa If 
POrd, Gersld R. 
Niaon, Itidwrd 
tiaenhcMer» Mght D 
Hoover , Burbert. C 

Bftrding, ttanm G. 
. Tkft, tbllxae B. HipubXicar. 
Boosev^t, thKadore Republicar 
Hd^inl*)', NLlIur. Bepublicar 
Art^jj. OKSter A. Bepubl.car 
G&rfiel^, Jane* A. Bepjblicar 
Hay«, Rutherford B. Itepa:)licar 
Grart. Ulysses S. Republicar 
Lincolr., Abra^ar B^xibiicar 
rilJLflore, MiUsrt Whic 
Taylor. 2*char> Whig 
Tylei, Johr. HKio 

Bftm son. WxUi wi B. ttiig 

Tki sampif date report pnntfd u tth 
^ •t i!,-*i file 5frft^ />if pft^idn.', tn 

ttn r /'n/!.'!. partw 
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COPY 

YOUR NAME: 



AMERICAN PRESIDENTS DATA RECORD 

IKRECnONS: Use a reference book to find 
information about a U.S. president, and v^nte it 
in the spaces provided below 

NAME: 




KNOWN POPULARLY AS: 



FROM: 



TERM OF OmCE 

TO:. 



HOW BECAME PRES.? 
POLITICAL PARTY: 



ACHIEVEMENTS IN OFFICE: 



EVENTS DURING ADMINISTRATION: 



PERSONAL DATA 

SAME: 

BORN: DIED: _ 

BIRTHPLACE: 

EDUCATION: 

PREVIOUS OCCUPATION(S): 

PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE: 



NAME OF "FIRST LADY": 
HER CONTRIBUTIONS. _ 



REFERENCES 
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ELECTRONIC SPREADSHEETS 

An electronic spreadsheet is like a very large piece of accounting 
paper, with rows, columns, a work area, and a display area. Columns 
are usually made-up of letters, and rows by numbers. 



Rood 



— \ 

Displag flna 











































WORK 
AREA 



1 

Column 



Spreadsheets can be used to: 

• store data (usually numbers) and display them either by rows or 
columns. 

- predict outcomes based on what Hata or numbers we put in and 
the kind of formulas we use. 

-perform calculations on thr rows or columns of numeric data. 

The spreadsheet remembers formulas and calculations, and whenever you 
insert new numbers, change old numbers, or even wonder what would 
happen if you used different numbers, the spreadsheet will recalculate 
the entire worksheet. 
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PARTS OF THE SPREADSHEET 
Rows and columns intercept to form cells. 



:li-LLfc»^^^^ji ,>f>'»«^ ^■4*^'^^ 




•Display area 
Edit Line 



Rows 



co.umns 



Cells are named first by the column it intercepts, and then by the 
row number. The coordinates of this cell are B and 2 or B2. 
A cell c-m contain a value, a formula, or a label. In a spreadsheet 
program, words are called labels; numbers and formulas are called 

I!!! t'lV^^ ^^'"'^ "^^''^ cursor is, and whether the cell 
where the cursor is, contains a label, value or formula. The edit 

ocit d '"'''''^ "^^ ''^^''^ currently 



B2 






Label 














_A B C D 


i 


r 


January 


4 






5 







Display area 
Edit line 



This spreadsheet indicates that Inside cell 82 is a label which is 
called January. 

You can move the cursor one cell at a time along a row (horizontally) 
or up and down a column (vertically). You can also move the cursor 
from one cell on the worksheet to any other cell in one jump (direct 
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Spreadsheet 





move) depending on the software program you have. 

You can label your rows and columns with words, numbers, or symbols. 
Labels can be placed anywhere in the worksheet. 

On the spreadsheet below, we have words (level, ABE, ESL), numbers 

(263, 456, 300, 151, 321, 185), and symbols ( ). The display 

area indicates the cursor is in cell B2 which is a label. The edit 
line indicates the contents of 82 is the month January. 



Line 







A 


B 


c 


D 












2 


Level 


January 


February 


March 


3 


















4 


ABF 


Z63 




300 


5 


ESL 






185 


6 










7 










6 











If the cursor was at cell C4, the display area (cell indicator) would 
show C4, (that it was a value) and the edit line would show 456. 

The column width can be changed. All the columns do not Ii?ve to be 
the same size. For example student names can be in column A (and have 
15 to 20 characters), and contact hours (about 3 characters) can be 
in columns B, C, and D. 

The spreadsheet software program you are using dictates how moy rows 
and columns you can use. Some of the new spreadsheets print side- 
ways on the printer giving you more area to display the columns. 

If we want to add or subtract (or multiply or divide) the numbers we 
have in the columns we need to place formulas into the cells. Formulas 
are used to ask "what if" questions. The formula symbols are the same 
as tnose used in Basic language. 

Addition + 
Subtraction 

Multiplication * 

Division / 
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Functions are codes that stand for a common or complex Calculation. 
When you type a function into a cell, you are calling for a special 
formula that operates on cells you specify or values you supply. All 
functions start wi"- '^e @ sign { the 'at' sign) and an abbreviation 
that stands for the i unction, such as PSUM. A function command tells 
the computer to perform some kind of Calculation, such as adding a 
series of numbers, or finding the average of those numbers. Functions 
can perform more complex calculations thuH simple addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, or division such as averaging. Spreadsheet programs 
may differ in how the computer enters formulas. 

Depending on the spreadsheet you are using, you may have commands or 
options on your spreadsheet such as: 



blonk 


format 


column 


clear 


integer 


inserc 


zap 


deleate 


left-al igned 


move 


edit 


right-aligned 


print 


store 


save 


load 


quit 


review 


add 


change 


copy 



Some spreadsheets have a function called 'standard values'. Spread- 
sheet standard values specify how information in the spreadsheet will 
be displayed. Spreadsheet standard values tell, for example, whether 
labels are left justified, right justified, or centered in cells. 
They also tell how many decimal places values should have, or whether 
they should have dollar or percent signs. 
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WHAT IF you were planning to buy a computer, but you needed to work 
a certain number of hours before you had enough money to buy the 
computer. 




1 



2 
3 
4 

b 
6 
7 

6 



fHours 


00 








PAYCHECK 


Sl7b 








Comp Cost 










NEED 


$ 25 










Cell Bl shows how .uch you make in your job. 

Cell B2 shows how many hours you worked this month. 

Cell 84 shows how much money you will .eceive in your paycheck. 

Cell B5 shows how much the computer costs. 

Cell B7 shows how much money you still need to get the computer. 

There is a formula in cell 84. The formula needs to indicate that 
in order to find out how much money you will receive in your pay- 
check the computer needs to multiply (*) the hourly rate (Bl) by 
the number of hours you have worked (B2). Depending on the spread- 
sheet program you are using the formula probably looks like this.. 

+B1*B2 

The formula in cell B7 needs to tell the computer that depending on 
the amount of the paycheck, deduct (-) it from the cost of the com- 
puter (B5). The formula should look like this 

+B5-B4 

WHAT IF you worked 40 hours instead of 35 hours this month. All you 
need to do is move your cursor to cell B2 and change the 35 to 40. 
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SPREADSHEET ACTIVITIES 



Using the software spreadsheet program you have for your computer can you 
do the following acti\ its? 

# Practice moving your cursc^ from cell to cell. Begin U\ Al and movo 
to A5, A6. 

# If your spreadsheet program has a function or comnand like "GOTO", move 
from Al to C7; from D5 to E8; from B3 to B8. 

0 Type the following labels in the cells inoicated. If you do not have 
a computer write in on the blank spreadsheet where the labels would go. 

Type in cell A2 ABE 



^ "^ype ir. the ar^ount of hours of instruction for ABE, ESL, GED dun'ng 
the months of Janudry and February. (Whatever you want) 

# Using the connmands or t.'nctions that your spreadsheet program specifies 
type in a formula in cell b6 indicating the sum of B2, B3, and B4. Type 
in a formula in cell D2 that indicates to the computer to add 82, and 
B3 together. Do the same thing for cells C6, D6, D3, D4, and D5. Some 
spreadsheet programs have a *c(. functior that lets you do this at the 
same time if the formulas are the same. (Replicate command) 

^ Now change the ESL hours ^"or February and the GED hours for January. Did 
c-Ms B6, C6, P3, D4, D5, and D6 change? Did cell D2 change? 

# Use tne PRINT command on your spreadsheet program to print your worksheet. 

# Use the SAVE command on your spreadsheet program to save your worksheet to 
a data disk. 




A3 
A4 
A5 
A6 
Bl 
CI 
Dl 



ESL 
GEU 



Total Enroll 

Jan 

Feb 

Total Hours 



# 

o 
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ELECTRONIC SPREADSHEET SOFTWARE 



PFS: plan 
SwiftCalc 
Lotus 1-2-3 
Framework 
Pract^ '"^Ic 
Visi C3IC 
Calc Result 
Educalc 



ri;7ieworks 



Handic Software 
Grol ier 



Commodore 



Commoaore 

Apple, Commodore, IBM 
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BASIC 
PROGRAMMING 



ESSENTIAL ELEMENT IV 



COMMUNICATING INSTRUCTIONS TO THE COMPUTER 

Learn the syntax of a higher level language (BASIC, LOGO, and Pascal) 

1. Identify the valid forms for constants, variables, and operation 
symbols used in standard BASIC. 

2. Differentiate between numeric and string variables In BASIC. 

3. Differentiate between commands and statements in BASK. 

4. Identify and use variable assignment (LET, INPUT, DATA/READ). 

5. Identify and use various formats for output in BASIC, (PRINT 
statement with comma, semicolon, and tab for formatting). 

6. Identity and use control statements In BASIC: 

- The GOTO statement. 

- The IF-THEN statement. 

- The FOR-NEXT statement. 

- The SOSUB statement. 

7. Identify and properly use subroutines in BASIC. 

8. Correctly predict the output of a given rrogram sequence in BASIC. 

9. Demonstrate skills -^n debugging programs in BASIC. 

Develop problem-solving skills. 
Writing reasonable structured programs. 
Interpreting error messages. 
Finding and correcting program errors. 
Predicting output of given programs. 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
CYCLE 



? 


Understand the oroblpm ^nd nl^n tKp 
solution. 




Prepare a flowchart or other representation 
of the problem. 


r Codinc Form 


Prepare the instructions in coded form. 




Test the progr^im until it is working 
properly. 




Prepare detailed documentation of the 
program. 
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BASIC PROGRAMMING 



An computers must have instructions to perform a task. A set of 
instructions that tells the computer what to do is called a program . 
Programs must be written in a language that the computer can under- 
stand. 

There are many computer languages. Each one is designed for a 
particular purpose. Some of the common computer languages are: 



BASIC 
PASCAL 
FORTRAN 
COBOL 



Beginners All-Purpose Symbolic Instructional Code 

Named after Blause Pascal 

formula Translator 

Common EBusiness Orien^ J l.anguage 



The language most microcomputers use is BASIC. The BASIC language 
contains ordinary English words, but they must be used in a very precise 

^!^^;. ^^"^^^ ^"^^ PR^'^'^- END, and GOTO are words used in the 

BASIC language. 

The computer reads these words or instructions and canies them out. 

How would you ask a computer what 13 + 15 equals or 15 - 13 equals? We 
want to instruct the computer to find the sum and difference of two 
numbers. When the program is typed into the microcomputer, it will 
appear on the computer screen this way. 



10 


PRINT 


13 + 


15 


20 


PRINT 


15 - 


13 


30 


END 




^ 



Typing this program is what is called input . We are using the computer 
keyboard to enter the program into the computer. Lines 10, 20, and 30 
make-up the program, or input. After each line of the program is typed, 
it is stored in the computer's memory. 



After you type in a line, you press either RETURN or ENTER - depend- 
ing on your computer's keyboard. 
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The computer will not process (add and subtract the numL^rs) until it 
is given a comnand. The command is RUN. RUN is a word in the BASIC 
language which means "process ^he instructions." 

After RUN is typed, the computer will follow the instructions in th^ 
program. 

• The computer will "READ" the first line of the program 
(line ip). Then it will calculate and print the sum 
of 13 + 15, which is 28. 

• The computer will then "READ" the next line of the 
program (line 2p). Then it will calculate and print 
the answer to 15-13, which is 2. 

• The computer then will "READ" the next line (line 3(?) 
which tells it to stop. 

When thp answers 28 and 2 appear on the screen, it is called output . 
Outpu' . the result of running the program. 



10 


PRINT 


13 + 15 


29 


PRINT 


15 - 13 


39 


END 




RUN 






28 






2 







GIVING YOUR COMPUTER INSTRUCTIONS 

Each instruction starts with a line number. The lines must be 
numbered in the order you want the computer to follow them, starting 
with the lowest number. You may use any numbers for yourline numbers, 
but programmers usually skip 10 lines at a time. 

Instructions to the computer consist of statt. ents and commands. 

• Statements are words such as PRINT and END. They 
have line numbers. They are stored in the computer's 
memory but the computer does not follow the "statement 
instructions" without a "command." 

9 Cormnands tell the computer to do something immediately. 
They do not need line numbers. 
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Try this: 

Program Input 

10 PRINT "HELLO*' 
20 PRINT "GOODBYE'* 
30 END 

Command to process the program 
RUN 

Output what the computer prints 
HELLO 
GOODBYE 

Remember: 

Line 10 contains the word PRINT and HELLO inside quotation marks 
( " " ). It tells the computer to print whatever is inside the 
quotation marks. So all you'll see on the screen after you RUN 
the program will be HELLO — not PRINT HELLO. 

Calculating 

Program Input 

10 PRINT "5 + 4 = " 
20 PRINT 5+4 
30 END 

Command 

RUN 

Output (results) 

5 + 4 = 
9 



Why didn't the calculation 5 + 4 in line 10 produce a sum in the 
output? Line 10 says to PRINT "5 + 4 = The computer only prints 
what is inside the quotes. In line 20, the compute- reads PRINT 
5 + 4 and calculates the answer. The only result yoj see (output) is 
the sum of 5 + 4. 
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If you want the computer to print words, they must be written inside 
quotation marks. The computer will print anything that is put in 
quotation marks. 



Input/ 
Statement 

Command 

Output 



10 PRINT "COMPUTERS ARE FUN" 
RUN 

COMPUTERS ARE FUN 



The output does not show the line number, the BASIC word PRINT, or 
the quotation marks. 

Remember the difference between input and output : 



Inputi^^ any instruction or information that gets put in 
the computer. 

- Begins with a line number, 

- Uses a statement word to tell the computer 
what to do. 

Output^^ any information that comes out of the computer. 




WHATS A BUG??? 



In computer language, a mistake in a program that prevents the program 
from running is called a bug . Getting the mistakes out of a program 
is called debugging . Some computers tell you "Syntax Error" if you 
have a mistake in your program. 

This program was wrong. The person wrote the following but got an 
error message. 



10 BRINT "NOT EVERY BUG IS AN INSECT" 
RUN 

SYNTAX ERROR in Line 10 



Print is spelled wrong. The computer does not know what BRINT meant. 
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In order to debug this program, it needs to be rewritten. 




10 PRINT "NOT 


EVERY 


BUG IS AN INSECT" 


RUN 






NOT EVERY :'JG 


IS AN 


INSECT 



The computer needs line numbers to do things in order. When a program 
is RUN, the computer win follow the statement with the lowest line 
number first. Then it will follow the next higher numbered statement, 
and so on. 

The computer will follow the instructions starting with the lowest line 
number no matter in what order you typed in the lines. If you type in 
the line numbers out of order, and you W3nt to see them in order, type in 
the v'ord LIST - LIST is a comma nd. It will command the computer to dis 
play all the numbered statements: in a program in the right order. 

Your teacher wants to orint out the classes she has to teach this week. 
You need to type the program: 



10 PRINT "MONDAY: GED-HISTORY" 
20 PRIMT "WEDNESDAY: GED-MATH" 
30 PRINT "FRIDAY: GED-SCIENCE" 



You then find out she must teach on Tuesday night, so you include 

15 PRINT "TUESDAY: GED-READING" 
Your program looks like this: 



10 PRINT "MONDAY: GED-HISTORY" 
20 PRINT "WEDNESDAY: GED-MATH" 
30 PRINT "FRIDAY: GED-SCIENCE" 
15 PRINT "TUESDAY: GED-READING" 



K I RUN 
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MONDAY: GED-HISTORY 
TUESDAY: GED-READING 
WEDNESDAY: GED-MATh 
FRIDAY: GED-SCIENCE 




If you want your program to be in the right order, you use the conmand 
LIST. After you type in LIST, your program now looks like this: 





LIST 

10 PRINT "MONDAY: GED-HISTORY" 
15 PRINT "TUESDAY: GED-READING" 
20 PRINT "WEDNESDAY: GED-MATH" 
30 PRINT "FRIDAY: GED-SCIENCE" 
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Symbols to Remember 



Most computers put a slash through the number zero (0) 
so you know it's a zero not the letter "0." 

* means to multiply (you cannot use the letter x). 
(3*4= 12) 

/ means to divide. Because there is no division sign 
on the keyboard, we use the slash. 

(16 / 4 = 4) 



USING PUNCTUATION MARKS IN BASIC PROGRAMMING 

Combining instructions save^ time. You don't have to type a new line, 

• A semlcoln (;) in a PRINT statement tells the computer 
to continue on the same line. 

0 The semicolon tells the computer to continue the 

output on the same line, not to go onto the next line. 



INPUT 


OUTPUT 


10 PRINT " ',5 + 5 =" ; 






20 PRINT 15+5 




15 + 5 = 20 


30 END 






RUN 







You can also use the semicolon to put more than one PRINT 
instruction on a line with just one PRINT statement. 





INPUT 


OUTPUT 


10 


PRINT "15+5 ="; 




15 + 5 = 20 


20 


END 






RUN 
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A comma (,) is used to combine instructions and print output in 
different zones on the same line. 

• A comma in a PRINT statement tells the comp' tei to continue 
its output in different parts (zones) of the computer. 



INPUT 



OUTPUT 



10 


PRINT 


12 + 


8. 


20 


PRINT 


16 - 


4, 


30 


PRINT 


4 * 


3, 


40 


END 






RUN 









20 12 12 



A comma can also be used to put more than one PRINT instruct-ion 
on a line with just one PRINT statement. 

OUTPUT 



INPUT 



10 PRINT 6 + 3, 4 + 2, 5 + 3 

20 PRINT 10 - 5, 3 * 4, 6 / 3 

30 END 
RUN 



9 6 8 
5 12 3 
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BASIC COMMANDS AND STATEMENTS 



RUN 

LIST 

NEW 

DEL 

CONT 

BRUN 



Control : 



Action: 



COMMANDS 



STATEMENTS 

G0SU8 

RETURN 

END 

GOTO 

IF 

FOR 

NEXT 

INPUT 

LET 

PRINT 

REM 

PLOT 

HLTN 

VLIN 

HOME 

SPEED= 

FLASH 

INVERSE 

NORMAL 

COLOR= 

TEXT 

GR 



LOAD 

SAVE 

DELETE 

CATALOG 

LOCK 

UNLOCK 



!Eii£l!!i 

ii 
isi 

Ii] 
!i| 

III 



isi 
iJi 
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ACTIVITY 
BASIC PROGRAMMING 



1. Write the output for this prograrr.. 



10 PRINT 
20 PRINT 
30 PRINT 
40 PRINT 
50 END 



14 + 6 
32 - 11 
5*6 
20/4 



2. Write the output for this program. 

i: PRINT "14 + 6 =* 

20 PRINT "32 - 11 =" 
30 PRINT 3*4 

40 PRINT "20/4=" 
50 END 



3. Write a program using line numbers and symbols that will give 
you this output. 




4. Write a program that will give this output. 



The answer is 
10 



Answers 

1 20 
21 
30 
5 



14 4 6 « 

3? - 11 « 
1? 



3 10 PRINT -Zb ' 
20 PRINT 25 - 
30 END 
RUN 



10 PRINT "The dnswer is' 
20 PRINT 60 - 50 • 
30 CND 

•could be other cwfinnations 
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ACTIVITY 

Type in this program. (Press ENTER or RETURN after each line.) 

10 PRINT "This is a computer!!" 
20 GO TO 10 

Now RUN your program by typing RUN and pressing ENTER/RETURN. 
When you want to stop the lines on the screen, press the BREAK key. 
To clear the screen, type HOME or press CLEAR. 

Type LIST. And press ENTER/RETURN. You will see a copy of your program 
on the screen. 

To get rid of line 20. Type 20 and press ENTER/RETURN. 
Press clear. 

Type LIST. Line 20 should not appear. 
Press CLEAR to clear the screen. 
To get rid of the program, type NEW. 

FOR YOU TO DO 

Write a program which will print your name on the screen lots and lots of times. 
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I. II 



mmmm 










I© 









V 



ACTIVITY 

Type in this program. 

10 PRINT "Computers are Fun!"; 
20 GO TO 10 

Type RUN, and press ENTER/RETURN. 

The ; (semicolon) makes the phrase Computers are Fun appear 
over and over, one right after another. 

Remember, only the phrase written inside the " " will appear. 
FOR YOU TO DO 

Write a program which will print your name all over the screen. 
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3. 



GOTO 



The computer will go to any line you send it to when it sees the BASIC 
word GOTO . It will skip as many lines as you want. Just tell it which 
line number it should go to. 



I 

5 



10 PRINT "I CAN KEEP A SECRET." 
20 PRINT "I WON"T TELL A SOUL." 
30 GOTO 60 

40 PRINT "I'Li. JUST TELL AMY." 
50 PRINT "AND JOE, AND GARY." 
60 PRINT "ABSOLUTELY NO ONE." 



After you type RUN the computer will print line 10, line 20 and because 
line 30 commands it to go to line 60, it will then skip line 40 and 50 
and print line 60. 



RUN 

I CAN KEEP A SECRET. 
I WON'T TELL A SOUL. 
ABSOLUTELY NO ONE. 
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LOOPS 



A LOOP makes the computer do something over and over. If a program is 
in a loop n will keep repeating itself over and over again. (On most 

orBREArkey ) ''^^ ^° °^ ^ ^° P''"' 

This program is written in a loop. 



10 PRINT "THIS IS A COMPUTER" 
20 PRINT "IT IS FUN TO USE" 
30 PRINT "I KNOW HOW TO PROGRAM IT' 
40 GOTO 10 



After you type in RUN, the program will show on the screen lines 10, 20 
and 6V over and over and over until you stop the program. 



THIS IS A COMPUTER. 
IT IS FUN TO USE. 
I KNOW HOW TO PROGRAM IT 
THIS IS A COMPUTER. 
IT IS FUN TO USE. 
I KNOW HOW TO PROGRAM IT 
THIS IS A COMPUTER. 
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FOR - NEXT LOOPS 



You can make the computer do sonething over and over. The coi.iputer 
will repeat the 'nstructions inside a loop as many times as you want. 
A loop that tells the computer exactly how many times it mst follow the 
same instructions is called j FOR - NEXT LOOP . 

Any letter can be used in a FOR-NEXT LOOP. Remember that the same 
letter that is used in the FOR NEXT LOOP line must be used in the NEXT 
LINE. 



You want the program to count from 1 to 10. 
this: 



Your program looks like 



10 FOR A = 1 to 10 
20 PRINT "A" 
30 NEXT A 



The output looks like this after you type run. 
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3. Be a computer. Print the output of this program. 



10 FOR Q = 1 to 4 

20 PRINT "UP, DOWN, TURN AROUND" 

30 NEXT Q 



FtIFt 





# 



10 


A = 6 


29 


B = 5 


30 


PRINT A + B 



The letter A in this prograjn is called a variable, so is lette*^ B. 
Lines 10 and 20 tell the computer that th.2 value of A is 6, and the 
value of B 1s 5. Line 30 tells the computer to add A and B, then 
print the answer. 



10 


A = 6 


20 


B = 5 


30 


PRINT A + B 


RUN 




11 





The computer doesn't print anything from lines 10 and 20 but remembers 
what the lines say about the values of A and B are and then does what 
line 30 tells it to do. 
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INPUT 



INPUT is a statement word that tells the computer that someone 
will put in a value. 



10 PRINT "HOW OLD ARf. YOU?" 
20 INPUT N 



In this example, the computer will ask "HOW OLD ARE YOU?" The 
letter N (line 20) is a variable and you can put in any number 
to tell the computer how old you are. Every time you run the 
program, you can type a different number into the computer. 
The INPUT line may need more than one variable. If the question 
requires two-number answer, the INPUT line will have two letters. 



10 PRINT "TYPE IN TWO NUMBERS" 
20 INPUT N, L 
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STRINGS 



A computer string is a variable that can stand for letters, numbers, 
or other keyboard symbcis. A "string variable" is made up of a letter 
with a dollar sign after it; for example: E$ 

For the following program: 





10 PRINT "WHAT IS 


THE STATE CAP ' ?" 


20 INPUT M$ 




RUN 




WHAT IS THE ST^TC 


CAPITAL? 







M is a variable (you can use any letter); $ is the symbol for a string, 
M$ is called the string variable. INPUT M$ tells the computer that 
someone is going to type in letters, numbers, or keyboard symbols. If 
a number is in a string, it can't be used for arithmetic. You can't 
add or subtract numbers that are in strings. 

After running this program a question mark appears. The computer is 
a:>ked for you to type in the capital of Texas. 



_ I ill III II 5, . 

l |i II I 11 ' 1 
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IF - THEN STATEMENT 



Although a computer can't think for itself, it can make a deci<;ion or 
comparison using an IF-THEN statement. 



10 PRINT "HOW MANY DIMES IN A DOLLAR?" 
20 INPUT N 

30 IF N=10 THEN PRINT ",'OU'RE RIGHT!" 

40 IF N ^P" 10 THEN PRINT "WRONG, IT'S 10." 

RUN 

POW MANY DiHES IN A DOLLAR? 



In this program: 

Line 10 tells zUe computer to ask a question (HOW MANY DIMES 
hi A DOLLAR?) 

Line L'0 tells the computer to print a question mark and wait for 
someone to type in the answer. 

Line 30 and 40 tell the computer to compare the answer with the 
correct information, then make a decision. 

- Line 30 says jj[ someone puts down the answer 10 (= means 
equal to or the same as) at the ? (if N=10) then print the 
answer "YOU'RE RIGHT." (THEN PRINT "YOU'RE OTTT") 

- Line 40 says jj[ someone types in any number "not equal to" 
or "not the same as" (< 10 then print "WRONG, IT'S 10. 

Symbols used in an IF-THEN statement: 




SYMBOLS 


MEANINGS 




is equal to 


> 


is greater than 




is less than 


>= 


is greater than or equal to 


<: = 


is less than or equal to 


<> 


is not equal to 
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Notice the spaces between the first quotation marks (") and the start 
cf the tree. That spacing is important information you give to the 
computer. 

You can use character graphics to make other designs. You can use 
lots of regular letter L's to create a giant L. You can also 
make a face using 0' s. 

"Resolution" means the amount of detail that computer graphics have. 
When you write a graphics program, it is as if you are telling the 
computer what squares to color in on the monitor. These squares - 
or pixels - are actually tiny dots of light. The more pixels that 
are available, the more detailed the drawing can be. 

If a computer system can produce very detailed drawings, it is said 
to have high resolution graphics. A computer that produces a drawing 
with less detail is said to produce low resolution graphics. 

HOW IT WORKS 

When you look at a computer screen you're really looking at thousands 
cf tiny boxes of light. Imagine the computer screen as made up of 
little boxes - each box is called a pixel. The average screen contains 
about 25,000 pixels. Each pixel can be identified by its coordinates. 



0 
1 
2 



For example, in a grid 
that starts at 0, if a 



pixel is in 
column down 
row across, 
are 2, 1. 



the 
and 
its 



third 

the second 
coordinates 



When you draw a p'icture on your computer, your computer addresses 
each pixel, telling it to turn on or off. You can control the color 
and brightness of each pixel. If you draw the outer frame of a box, 
the specific pixels that create the shape of the box turn on. Most 
of our personal computers don't necessarily have the capacity to 
address each pixel individually. Instead, they address blocks of 
four or eight pixels as one unit. This creates a boxy look. 
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What do you remember about variables, input, strings and if-then statements? 
A. Be a computer. Print the output of these programs. 
1- 2. 



10 C=12 
20 D=4 

30 PRINT C+D 
RUN 



10 S=15 
20 T=10 

30 PRINT 15-10 
RUN 



10 X=36 
20 Y=6 

30 PRINT 36/6 
RUN 



10 A=4 
20 B=6 

30 PRINT 4*6 
RUN 



B. Joe tells the computer to print "RIGHT" if sometypes in the number 5. 
the instruction the computer will follow? 

1. 30 IF N=5 THEN PRINT "RIGHT" 

2. 30 IF N is 5 THEN PRINT "RIGHT" 

3. 30 IF N>8 THEN PRINT "RIGHT" 
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DID YOU KNOW?? 
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Math 




Basic Statements - Let Statements 



The following shows how the computer determines values of the 
variables which are stored in the computer memory. 





I 


J 


K 


L 


M 


10 LET I = 16 


16 










20 LET J = 4 




4 








30 LET K = I + J 






20 






40 LET L = K/J 








5 




50 LET M = L * 3 










15 


60 LET I = M - L 


10 










70 LET J = J + 5 




g 









Simulation 

When you simulate running a program, you pretend to run it. Simulating 
helps you find errors in your program before you go to the computer. 

In the chart below, fill in how the computer stores the variables in 
memory and what the output of the program would be once the command 
RUN has been typed. 





A 


B 


r 


10 LET A = 22 








20 LET B = A + 6 








30 LET C = B + A 








40 PRINl C 








50 END 










Output: 



(22) 
(28) 
(50) 
(50) 
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4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



ACTIVITY 



How the computer does math. 



Type in this program. 

10 PRINT 35 + 25 
20 PRINT 100 + 400 
30 PRINT 9*3 
40 PRINT 50/2 
50 PRINT 6 - 4 

Type RUN. Press ENTER/RUN. You should get a screen that shows: 

65 

500 

27 

25 

2 

If you had wanted the problem to appear on the screen, you would 
heve had to put 35 + 25 inside quotes. 

10 PRINT "35 + 25 = " 



Remember - 

+ means add 
- means subtract 
/ means divide 
* means multiply 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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DID YOU KNOW?? 



Somt Widely Itocd rrofrMnmInf Un f ut ft t 



NAME 


MEANING 


nuw U^tU 




Named Adi lo<«4kc. 
tfK firtt proyammtf 


►rented Itor Vie Amencan mllftary. 
uMd r Kicnce ar>d industry 




Acronym for k Sinner's AH-purpofc 
Symbolic Inttrjction Code 


hKKM' Iar«sua9c ^mom for mon 
mmicomputen ar>d mtc^ocomputen 


COiOL 


Aaonirm lor cOmmon luuneu 
Oncnted Unjuasc 


Widchr UMd r> buwncu 




Acronym, for f Otmu»» TRANilMtoo 


IHcd en^neenns and other 
tormiMas r* KtcrKe and math 


tojo 


From the Greek wcxd loyn whtch 
meant "thousnt* or 'word 


Copula' lansuasc for children and 
younjadi^ Inctudci comnw>di for 
c^tMf fraphia wtth a tnanjuiaf "turtle' 


' 


Named hy toiK ^atcai, I7ffi 
century matr>cmat«ciar) 


Developed for compute' Kientitts 
UMd r computer Ktence 
•diranced-placemcnt CKam 
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BEFORE YOU START. 



There is a special key on the keyboard that you will use 
a lot. On some computers it is the ENTER key. On other 
computers it is the RETURN key. This key "enters" the 
instructions of your program into the computers^ memory . You 
must press this key each time you finish typing an instruc- 
tion. 

To start writing instructions on the computer you need a 
prompt on the screen. The prompt is a symbol that means 
the computer is waiting for you. Some computers do not 
have a prompt. Most prompts look like > or 3 



The cursor shows where the next character will appear on 
the screen as you type. Cursor comes from the Latin 
word 'c'arsor', which means "runner". (The cursor 'runs' 
across the screen.) Depending on the computer, the 
cursor looks like ■ or . 
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Some words in BASIC are 
called system commands They 
tell the computer what to do 
with a program that is stored 
m Its memory They are not part of the 
program itself Other BASIC words are 
called key words or program commands They 
are used m programs to tell the comput- 
er what to do with each program state- 
ment Here is a handy checklist of com- 
mon system commands and key words 



System Commands 



NEW 



LIST 



RUN 



Tells the computer to 
erase any programs that 
have previously been 
scored in t?AM 

Tells the computer to 
show you the instructions 
that are stored in t?AM 

Tells the computer to ex- 
ecute lor carry outi the 
instructions that are 
stored in RAM 



GOTO 



INPUT 



Key Words 

BASIC Word Meuiic 

PRINT Tells the computer to 

show quoted information 
or the answer to an 
ar.thmetic problem, on 
the monitor 

Tells the computer to go 
immediately to a 
specified line number 

Tells the computer to 
expect variable infor- 
mation to be entered into 
memory 

I LET Gives a value tc a 

variable 

I IF-THEN Tells the computer that if 
a certain condition holds 
true. It must carry out a 
certain instruction 

FOR-NEXT Tells the computer to do 
someihing a specified 
number of times 

END Used to show where a 

program ends 

REM Short for REMark. used 

to identify programs or 
parts of programs 
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PROGRAMMING 



TEACHING AND COMPUTERS • ^EB«UA«y ^m 



B) SA\D!LA MARKLE 



BEGINNER TASK 
CARD CONCEPTS 

A program is a fast of instrrjctions 
that tells the computer to do a job or 
combination of jobs. 

Here is a short program that js 
written in BASIC It tells the computer 
how to process 2x2. 

NEVV 

lU PRINT ^*2 

^) END 

In this program. NEW tells the com- 
puter to erase even^thing in its cur- 
rent memory and get readv to store 
the program that follows. (Because 
the \EVS command is not pan of the 
program, it does not require a line 
number ) 

The sample program has two lines. 
10 and 20. In a program line, the 
number of the line comes first, fol- 
lowed by a space, the BA:>Ic command 
word, and whatever inlormation and 
other command words the computer 
needs to perform the task for 
example). 

Line numbers are always in nu- ' 
mencal order. Also, they are often in \ 
multiples of 10 so that additional lines ' 
can be added in the middle of the , 
program. For example, type i.s pklnt ; 
r i and press RETURN" or ENTtN. Then ' 
tyi)e LIST and press R£Tlfk> or E.\. . 
TE^ (LIST tells the computer to hst i 
all the program lines.) Line 15 has ! 
automatically been inserted betv^een ' 
lines 10 and 20. i 



The KM» ujrnmand in hnt^ 20 ^i^- 
HjI^ the computer U) ^lop exeiuUnK 
the pr"^{r,im 

To n^.jkc :ht . niputt-r >tan exe- 
»utin« thcf prip^rr.im. tvpi- k\ \ and 
prf:>N kETi K\ ur EMl-K \ A^ain. kl \ 
IS not part of the program and 
does not require a line number » The 
computer executes the lines, one at a 
time, in line statement order For 
this proj^Tam it first multiples 2x2 
'line 10 i and displavs the output. 4 
Then it Tiuitipli-:> 3x3 (|inc 15) and 
di^piavs y 

To efface a line t^om the comput- ' 
ers memory, tvpe the line number 
and press KE n RN or ENTER For ex- : 
ample, type 15 and pre:>s KETIRX . 
ENTER List :he program again Line 

15 hah been era:>ed ! 

I 

INTERMEDIATE 
TASK CARD COMMANDS 

One program can often involve I 
several tasks For e.xample. a pro- \ 
gram that dnlls math facts might dis- ; 
pla> problems, check students* an- j 
swers, and calculate scores. t 

One way lo make such programs j 
more etficienl is to combine all the i 
commands that perform a specific I 
task into a single block. These blocks j 
are called routines. The main block is j 
called the mam routine. Secondary ; 
blocks are called subroutines 

Ismg the (iObUB command, the , 
programmer can make the computer 
exit the main routine and go to a I 
specific subrc itine. To specify which ! 
subroutine, tne programmer wntes ' 
the command uobl B and then the ' 
number of firs: line of the :>ubroutine. 
( For example u)sl B JUi;. ) The com- 
puter then executes all the com- 
mands li the subroutine until it en- 
counters the RETURN command 
RETl RN tells the computer to return 
to the place in the main routine 
where it kft off. (Actually, it returns 
to the statement following the (^osi'B 
line that previously made it exit ) 

Subroutines can be called up in this 
manner an> number of times and at 
any point in the program. 

When using paired GObl'B R£ 
TIRN commands, programmers often 
make liberal use of the RE.M state- 
ment. The REM (for •'remarks*') 



^tattnu nl is u^ed lo indudt note^ ^n 
a pro^ani lislini^ These notes are 
nut di>pl,j\ed .vhcn the pr'/^jr.jm is 
proteose J A Kl M statement direetiv 
.liter '.oni |> jnd \u line nunrbcr, or 
une at the be;^nnninv; *)t a :>ubroutine. 
can be used to explain what task a 
specific subroutine is performing 
This helps readers keep track rf the 
program's flon and helps the pro- 
grammer debuy :he program ^See 
Intermediate Task Card 7 for exam- 
pies.) 

There are three common erru.s 
that (Keur With (,(MB RKTI RN 
First, the programmer might use a 
nonexistent or incorrect Ime number 
, alter (,()MB Second, the program- 
I mer might torget to include a RETl RN 
I command at the end of the subrou- 
, tme. .And third, programmers migh^ 
forget to put an END command at the 
end oi the main routine. 

USING THE TASK CARDS 

FtMlowing are th#* teaching objec- 
tives and answers .^r each of the four 
BASIC task cards. 

Beginner #7: Students debug a 
program that converts 12 inches to 
Its equivalent in centimeters They 
then wnte their own programs to 
conven other English measurements 
to equivalent metnc units 
Answer to Activity I 

30 cen' imeters 
NEW 

loPRLNT l.^LNcHEb - ' 

PRLNT U • _> S 
.K)PRLNT CENTIMETERS 
^0 END 

Answer to Activity 2 

1. lb 5 feet 
10 PRINT S METERS 
Jt) PRLNT S M J 
JO PRLNT FEET 
4<) ENI) 

2. 18 inches 
10 PRLNT '45 CENTIMETERS - ■ 

PRLNT 45 * 4 
10 PRLNT tNCHEb 
40 ENI) 

3. 6 6 yards 
lo PRLVr 6 METERS - 
iO PRLNT b • I I 
JO PRLNT \AKl)S' 
40 END 

'ntfttiHiuJt 
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Beginner #8: Students wnte a pro- 
gram to convert inches to feet. They 
then modify the program to make 
other English measurement conver- 
sions. 

Answer to Activity 1: 
58 feet 

NEW 

10 PRINT -174 INCHES = " 
20 PRINT 174/3 
30 PRINT "TEET" 
40L\D 

Answer to Activtiy 2: 

1. 540 inches. 

10 PRINT "15 YARDS = " 
20 PRINT 15 • 36 
30 PRINT INCHES" 

2. 12 yards. 

10 PRINT "36 FEET = " 

20 PRINT 360 

30 PRINT -^ARDS" 

3. 6 yards. 

10 PRINT -216 INCHES - " 
20 PRINT 21&36 
30 kRINT -SARDS'- 

4. 540 inches. 

10 PRINT "45 FEET « " 
20 PRINT 45 • 12 
30 PRINT INCHES" 

Intennediate #7: Sti dents add 
subroutines to complete a multiphca- 
tion dn!l program. 
Answer: 
^000 C - N • M 

2010 IF X = C rriEN PRINT "CORKECT" S 
= S - 1 

2020 IF XoC THEN PRINT "NO. IT*S 
2030 RETLTRN 

3000 PRINT -SCORE = ".S." CORRECT 

OUT OF 10 " 

MIORETLW 

intennediate #8: Students debug a 
program that takes a poll. 
Answer: The following lines should 
read: 

50 GOSUB lOn^REM GET RESPONSES TO 

QUESTION 

130 END 

1130 RETURN ■ 
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CUT OUT AHD LAMINATI 



BASIC TASK CARD 



BEGINNER 



The KiR^s New Shoes 



ACTIVITY 1 

King Oscar wants to order a new pair of 
shoes. He knows his foot is 12 inches long, but 
the shoemaker only makes shoes in metric 
unns. To place his order. King Oscar has to 
know how many centimeters long his foot is. 
Fortunately, he has a computer program to help 
him figure this out. Unfortunately, the program 
has five bugs in it. Find and fix the mistakes. 
Then enter and run the program. How many 
centimeters is King Oscar's foot.' 
10 NEW 

PRINT "12 INCHES = " 
20 12* 2.5 PRINT 
30 END 

40 PRINT -CENTIMETERS ' 
50 RUN 



! 



ACTIVITY 2 

Write your own programs to change each of 
these metric measurements into its equivalent 
(what it IS equal to) in English measurements. 
Write the programs on a separate piece of pa- 
per. Enter and run them to make sure they 
work. 

1. Change 5 meters to its equivalent in feet. 
(Hint: There are 3.3 feet to a meter.) 

2. Change 45 centimeters to its equivalent in 
inches. (Hint: one centimeter equals .4 inches.) 

3. Change 6 meters to its equivalent in 
yards. (Hint: There are 1.1 yards to a meter.) 



ANSWERS. Check your programs with your teacher. 



BASIC TASK CARD 



BEGINNER 



Recipe for a PROGRAM 



ACTIVITY 1 

Writing a program is like following a recipe. 
Below are "ingredients" for a program that fig- 
ures out how many feet are in 172 inches. Use 
the ingredients to write the program on a sepa- 
rate piece of paper. Then type it into your 
computer and run it to make sure it works. 

Ingredients for the Program 

1. A command to erase the micro's memory. 

2. A line statement to display: 174 INCHES =. 

3. A line statement to display the answer to- 
174/3. 

4. A line statement to display: FEET. 

5. A line statement to tell the computer to stop 
processing. 



I ACTIVITY 2 

j Write four more programs. Let each do one 
1 of the following: 

j 1. Change 15 yards to an equivalent in inch- 

j 2. Change 36 feet to its equivalent in yards. 
I 3. Change 216 inches to its equivalent in| 
1 yards. 

I 4. Change 45 feet to its equivalent in inches. 



ANSWERS. Check youi programs wjth your teacher 
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CUTOUT AND LAMINATI 



BASIC TASK CARD 




INTERMEDIATE 




The program below is supposed to drill you 
on 10 multiplication problems. However, two of 
Its three subroutines are missing. Fill in the 
missing subroutines. Then enter and run the 
program. Use the program to practice your mul- 
tiplication skills. 
NEW 

10 RfiM MULTIPLICATION DRILL PROGRAM 
20 PRINT "ENTER A NUMBER FROM 2 TO 10. • 
30INPLTN 

40 IF N<2 OR N>10 THEN PRINT "ENTER .ANOTHER 
NL'MBER.'.G0.0 20 
SOS = 0 

60 FOR M = 1 TO 10 

70 GOSLIB lOOO: REM SUBROUTINT THAT DISPLAYS 
THE PROBLEM .AND GETS THE ANSWER FROM THE 
PLAYER 

80 GOSUB 2fm REM SUBROUTINE THAT C.UCU- 
UTES .ANSWER. CHECKS PLAYERS RESPONSE. 



.AND ADDS 1 TO THE SCORE (S) IF THE .ANSWER IS 

CORRECT 

90 NEXT M 

100 GOSLB 3000 REM bl BROlTLVE TH.AT DIS- 
PLAYS FIN.AL SCORE 
110 END 

99 REM DISFLW PROBLEM 
1000 PRINT "WRAT IS ";N."x :M."^ " 
1010 LNPUT X 
1020 RETLIRN 

1999 REM CALCULATE .AND COVil^.ARE ANSWER 

2000 

2010 

2020 

2999 REM FIN.AL SCORE 

3000 

3010 



ANSMTRS: Check \'our programs with vour teacher 






Polls are surveys that help you find out what 
people think. The program bel w helps you find 
out which rock group or star is most popular 
among your friends. The program has a few 
bugs in it, however. Find and fix the bugs. Then 
type in and run the program. 
NTW 

10 REM POLL PROGRAM 

20 PRINT "HOW MANY PEOPLE WUX T.AKE THE 

POLL?" 

30 INPUT P 

40 FOR I = 1 TO P 

50 GOSUB 200O:REM GET RESPONSES TO QU.SS- 

TION 

60 NEXT I 

70 REM RESULTS 

80 PRINT A;" VOTED FOR BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN" 
90 PRINT B:" VOTED FOR MADONNA" 



100 PRINT C:" VOTED FOR THE POLICE" 
110 PRINT D:" VOTED FOR STING" 
120 PRINT E:" VOTED FOR NONE OF THESE. " 
1000 PRINT.PRLNT 'ENTER THE Nl'MBER (1-5) OF 
YOUR F.AVORITE ROCK GROUP OR ST.AR ' 
1010 PRINT "1. BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN." 
1020 PRINT "2. M.ADONNA." 
1030 PRINT "3. THE POLICE." 
1040 PRINT "4. STING." 
1050 PRINT *5. NONT OF THESE." 
1060 li .PUT N 

1070 IF N<1 OR N>5 THEN PRINT "ENTER A NLTVl 

BER FROM 1 TO 5.":G0T0 1060 

1080 IF N = 1 THEN A = A -t- 1 

1090 IF N = 2 THEN B = B + 1 

1100 IF N = 3 THEN C = C -t- 1 

1110 IF N = 4 THEN D = D + 1 

1120 IF N = 5 THEN E = E + 1 

ANSWERS, Check your program with vour leaiher 
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GOTO/READ. . .DATA 




BYSAWRA MARKLE 

In this mslallment of the "BA- 
bic Challenge Cards" column, be- 
ginning programmers learn how to 
use the GOTO command to create 
program loops; mtermediate pro- 
grammers learn how to use the 
READ DATA command to assign val- 
ues to variables. 

The column includes two activity 
cards for beginners and two activity 
cards for mtermediate level students 
Accompanying 
the cards is a section of teachers' 
notes that define the new commands 
and provide learning olqectives and 
answers to the task card activities. 

BEQINNEII 

TASK CARD COMMANDS 

The GOTO command, which is al- 
ways followed by a line number, in- 
structs the computer to jump to a 
specific section of the program. This 
command is particularly useful in 
making the computer repea*: a set of 
commands continuously. This repeti- 
tion of commands ib called a loop. The 
following program is an example of a 
program loop aeated with GOTO. 

NEW 

10 PRINT GARBAGE" 
20 GOTO 10 
30 END 

Enter the program into your com- 
puter. Lone 10 instructs the cony)u:'*'' 
to display the word GARBAGE an the 
screen. The GOTO 10 command in line 
20 sends the computer back to line 
10, where it again displays the word 
GARBAGE. The computer continues to 
pass from line 10 to line 20 and back 
again without stopping, each time dis- 
playing the word GARBAGE. 

Run the program. Because the 
computer never reaches the END 
statement in line 30, the program 
never ends. To stop it, press the 
BREAK key or the CTRL and C keys 
simultaneously. (If you have a Com- 
modore, press the RUN/ STOP and 
RESTORE keys simultaneously.) 

IKTERMEMATE 

TASK CARD COMMANDS 

In the first installment of this col- 
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umn (October 1985), intermediate 
programmers learned how to use the 
INPUT command to assign values ii 
variables. 

For example, the following pro- 
gram asks the user to enter two 
numbers, whkh the computer then 
assigns to the variables A and B (line 
20). In line 30, the computer adds the 
numbers and displays the answer. 
NEW 

10 PRINT "WHAT TWO NUMBERS DO 

YOU WANT TO ADD?** 
20 INPUT A,B 

30 PRINT A;" + ".B."«'*;A + B 
40 END 

Notice that the user cart only as- 
s«<^ one value at a time to the vari- 
ables. To add six pairs of numbers, 
for example, he or she would have to 
run the program six tinies. 

The paired commands READ 
. . .DATA aUow programmers to as- 
sign values to variables more effi- 
aently. Enter this revised version of 
the program into your computer. 
NEW 

10 DATA 2.4 
20 DATA 6.8 
30 DATA 3,5 
40 DATA 1.7 
50 DATA 9,2 
60 DATA 4.6 
70 READ A,B 

80 PRINT A,"* '\B. * = ".A + B 
90 GOTO 70 
100 END 

The DATA Statements in lines 10 
through 60 contam the six pairs of 
numbers that are to be added. (No- 
tice that each piece of data, in this 
case each number, is separated by a 
comma.) These data statements can 
appear anywhere in the program: be- 
ginning, middle, or end. Also, they 
could be grouped together in one 
spot or scattered throughout. No 



matter where the data statements 
appea; in the program, the values 
that they contain will be processed in 
order. Therefore, in this program, 
the nunibers 2 and 4 (line 10) will be 
processed first and the numbers 4 
and 6 (line 60) will be processed last 

The READ statement in line 70 sig- 
nals t!ie computer to assign values to 
the variables A and B. First, the 
computer assigns the values 2 and 4 
to the variables. In line 80, the com- 
puter adds the numbers and displays 
the answer (6). 

The GOTO sutement in Ime 90 
sends the computer back to the READ 
statement Because the computer 
has already processed the first two 
numbers in the data statements, it 
moves on to the next two numbers, 
which are 6 and 8 (line 20). It assigns 
these new numbers to the variables 
A and B, adds them together, and 
displays the answer (14). 

Next, the computer loops back to 
the read statement to process the 
third set of numbers (line 30), and 
then the fourth, the fifth, and, 6naily, 
the sixth set of numbers. 

Run the program. Your screen will 
k)ok like this: 
RLV 

2*4 = 6 

6*8=14 

3 + 5»8 

1+7-8 

9 + 2=11 

4+6=10 

OUT OF DATA 

The OUT OF DATA message means 
that the computer ran out of values to 
process. To prevent this signal from 
appearing, programmers add a dum- 
my piece of data, called a flag, to 
signal the end of the data. The flag 
can be any vahie that is not contained 
in a previous data statement. Add 
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these lines to the p' ^gram: 

65 DATA -1.-1 

rSIF A=.l THEN W 

Line 75 tests for the flag (-1). If 
the statement is true, the computer 
exits the loop and ends the program 
(line 100). if It IS false, the computer 
continues processing. Run the pro- 
gram agam. This time, the computer 
will display the six math equaUons 
and then simply stop processing. 

In this program, once a vaJue has 
been read and processed, it is dis- 
carded. To reuse that vaJue. you can 
use Che RESTORE command. The RE- 
STORE command sets the computer's 
pointer back to the first piece of data 
so that It can be read agam. Add 
these lines to the program: 

100 PRINT "lEVS SUBTRACT .NOW." 

110 RESTORE 

120 RE.AD A,B 

130IF A = -l THEN 160 

140 PRINT A.".^B.' = •.A.B 

150 GOTO 120 

160 END 

Run the program a^^ain. The com- 
puter will process the numbers in the 
DATA sutements twice, first by add- 
ing and then by subtracting them. 

READ DATA and RESTORE sUte- 
ments can also be used to assign val- 
ues to string variables. Simply subsU- 
tute letters or words for the numbers 
m the DATA sutements and subsu- 
tute stnng variables, such as A$ and 
B$, for the numenc vanables m the 
RF.AD sutement. (See the October, 
1985 column for an introduction to 
string vanables.) 

Three rules to remember when us- 
ing READ . DATA and RESTORE are: 

Use a comma to separate pieces 
of dau; (2) use a flag to avoid getting 
an om OF DATA error; (3) use nu- 
menc vanables for values and stnng 
vanables for letters and words. 

USINO THE TASK CARDS 

Here are the learning objecuves 
and answers for each of the four Ba 
SIC usk cards. 

Beginner #11: Students expen- 
ment with and debug a program that 
calculates the answer to a story prob- 
lem. They should be familiar with the 
mathematical operators *. and 
/. Afiswers: (1) SYNTAX ERROR: (2) 



computer is locked m an infinite loop; 
(3) computer displays 14.277. which 
IS the wrong answer: (4) 50. 
Beginner #12: Students use the 
GOTO command to make an uunite 
loop. The loop makes the computer 
display a skyscraper that grows high- 
er and higher. They use similar 
means to maxe a tree grow taller and 
a flag move up a flagpole. Answers: 
(1) 70 GOTO 40; (2 - 3) answers will 
vary. 

Intermediate #11: Students debug 
and use a program that converts 
some English measurements to met- 
nc measurements, and vice versa. 
They then add two other measure- 
ment conversions to the program. 
Students should be familiar with deci- 
mals. Answers: (1) Change lines 120 
and 1000 to: 

100 RESTORE. FOR I = 1 TO C READ 

X NEXT 1 
1000 DATA 2.5.. 9.1 6. 04.3 3 

a) 6.3 meters; b) .64 inches: c) 40 
kilometers; d) 10 centimeters; e) 
19.8 feet. 

(2) Add these lines to the program: 

72 PRINT **S. OUNCES TO GRAMS " 

73 PRINT -7. POINDS TO KILOMETERS " 
80 PRINT PRINT 'ENTER A NUMBER 

FROM 1 TO 7." 
90 INPUT C:IF C < 1 OR C > 7 THEN 80 
1000 DATA 2 5. 9. 1 6. 04.3.3,28. 45 

Intermediate #12: Students com- 
plete a number-guessing program 
that uses READ. . data and RESTORE 
statements. Answer: 40 N«1H0ME 
(Apple), PRINT CHR$(125) (Atari). 
PRINT CHR$(147) (Commodore), CLS 
(IBM and Radio Shack) 
110 RESTORE 
130 READ A$ 

1000 DATA SORRY PLEASE TRY AGAIN 
1010 DATA BETTER LUCK NEXT TIME. 
1020 DATA OOPS MISSED AGAIN 
1030 DATA GIVE IT ONE MORE SHOT 



TtACHMG AH) camrrtm • aml iits 
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Story Problem: i i. Run the program as it is. Write down what 

Julie has 423 tickets to sell. She sells 168 on .happens on a piece of paper. 

Thursday and 175 on Friday. How many does 2. Change line 20 to GOTO 20. Run the pro- 

she have left to sell on Saturday? grani again and write down what happens. 

This program is supposed to display the an- j 3. Change line 20 to GOTO 60. Run the pro- 

swer to the story problem. However, the line ; gram and write down what happens. 

number is missing after the GOTO statement in j 4. Debug the program by inserting the cor- 

line 20. ..... 

.NEW 

10 PRINT "THE ANSWER TO THE PROBLEM IS" 

20 GOTO 

30 PRINT 423 + (168-175) 
40 PRINT 168 + 175 * 423 
50 PRINT 423 - (168 + 175) 
60 PRINT (168 ♦ 175)/2 - 423 
70 END 



rect line number after GOTO in line 20. Write 
down the answer to the story problem. 



ANSWERS: Check with your teacher. 




This program makes the computer draw a 
little house on the screen. Enter it into your 
computer and run it 
NEW 
10 PRINT 
20 PRINT 
30 PRINT 
40 PRINT 
50 PRINT 
60 PRINT 
70 END 




1. Add a GOTO command that will make the 
house stretch into a skyscraper. 

2. Write a program that displays a little tree 
on the screen. Use a GOTO statement to mak^^ 
the little tree grow into a big tree. 

3. Use GOTO to write a program that raises a 
flag up a flagpole. 




\NSWERS: Check with your teacher 
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INTERMEDIATE 



FOR SOOffmsm. 



ACTIVITY 1 

The program at right is supposed to change 
some English measurements into metric mea- 
surements, and vice versa. However, it has 
three bugs in it. Find and fix the bugs. Then use 
the program to make these conversions: 

a. 7 yards = meters. 

b. 16 miUimeters = inches. 

c. 25 miles = kilometers. 

d. 4 inches = centimeters. 

e. 6 meters = feet. 

ACTIVITY 2 

Chsnge the program so that it can convert 
ounces to grams (1 ounce = 28 grams) and 
pounds to kilograms (1 pound = .45 kilograms). 
10 REM CHANGE 

20 PRINT "WHICH CHANGE DO YOU WANT TO 
MAKE?" 



30 PRLNT "1. INCHES TO CENTIMETERS 
40 PRLNT "2. YARDS TO METERS." 
50 PRLNT 3. MILES TO KILOMETERS. " 
60 PRLNT "4. MILLIMETERS TO LNCHES." 
70 PRLNT 5. .METERS TO FEET ' 
80 PRLNT.PRINT ENTER A NUMBER FROM 1 TO 
5.' 

90 INPUT C: IF C < 1 OR C > 5 THEN 80 

100 RESTORE:FOR I = I TO C:RE.'VD :NEXT 1 

110 PRLNT "ENTER THE NUMBER TO 

CHANGE.": INPUT N 
120 PRINT "THE RESULT IS '^N * X;"." 
130 PRINT "RUN IT AGAIN?" 
140 LNPUT A$: IF A$ = "Y " OR .-VS^-YES" THEN 10 
150 END 

1000 DAT 2.5..9,1.6,.04.3.3 

Atari users: Add tnis line- i DIM .^$(5) 

ANSWERS: Check with your teacher 
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'ihis program is part of a number guessing 
game for two people. One person enters a se- 
cret number and the other person gets five tries 
to guess what the number is. Complete the 
program by filling ai the blanks. Then try it with 
a friend. 

10 REM GUESS AGAIN 

20 PRINT "ENTER A SECRET NLTVfBER FROM 1 TO 
100." 

30 INPUT X:IF X < 1 OR X . 100 THEN 30 

40 N= 1: :REM CLEAR THE SCREEN 

50 PRINT "ENTER GUESS #":N;"." 
60 INPUT Q 

70 IF Q = X THEN PRINT "GREAT WORK!".GOTO 
150 

80 IF N = 5 THEN PRINT "THE ANSWER IS 

••;X:GOTO iSO 
90 IF Q < X THEN PRINT 'TOO LOW." 
100 IF Q > X THEN PRINT "TOO HIGH." 



110 :REM SET POLNTER TO FIRST PIECE OF 

DATA 
120 FOR 1 = 1 TON 

130 .REM ASSIGN DATA TO V.^^RIABLE A$ 

140 NEXT LPRLNT .\$:^ = N i- 1:G0T0 50 

150 PRLNT "SHALL WE PLAY AG.'UN?" 

160 LNPUT Y$:IF Y$= "Y" OR Y$ = "YES" THEN 10 

170 END 

1000 DATA :REM ADD A COMMENT 

THAT TELLS THE PLAYER TO GUESS AGAIN 

1010 REM ADD ANOTHER COM 

MENT TO THE PLAYER 

1020 :REM ADO YET .ANOTHER COM 



MENT 



1030- 



:REM ADD ONE UST COMMENT 



Atari users: Add this line: i DIM A$(100),Y$(5) 

ANSWERS: Check with your tcKher 
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tLditing/tdp-Down Programming 



BY SASDRA MAR KLE 

Edch monih. iht "HAsk Task 
Carrls" column supplies you 
mih four student aclivitv cards 
that provide practice vnih bASJc 
prog^dmmIn^^ skills Accompanxing 
Iht cards is a section of teachers' 
notes ihai defines concepts and com- 
mdnds introduced on the cards. The 
n(»u s diso suppK teaching; objectives 
and dn^wvTs foi the card aciivilies 

tut out and laminate the Bepnner 
ta>k card> (numbers 9 and 10) on 
pa^H 4r» and the Interm diate task 
cards (numbers 9 and 10) on pa^;e 47. [ 
Direc each student to the task cards i 
thai correspond to his or her le\el of | 
pro^rramminj; expenise \ 

BEGINNER TASK CARD I 
COMMANDS AND CONCEPTS > 

lo concct or change a prop-anv ! 
propranimers ust special commands ! 
and ediim^: techniques. The profrrani ' 
thai follows IS supposed to displa\ i 
tht answer to the math problem 
6 - t>. bui n ha> an error in line 2u 

ii»m\i r. 
Ji'i'Kii -t. 
S' I'kLM = 

VKWl IHb Is \\ AIiIiiTloN FK(H. 
LtV 
« K\l« 

Ln!er iht prupran: a> is mio \oui 
computer and rui ii The conipuln 
will displav t. on thf screen (lint- 1(m 
it will liK'i, dispiav a ^V^T\^ KKKnk 
nit >-*d^t Thr trnor nies-^a^Tt' ? n - 
sul tht m^^^pf!k'd PklM it»mnv.nd 
in in. I Ji' 

aiK. prf>- Ktjik\ 01 LMLK Tiu 
tomp'jiei will hsi onl\ Imt I'i' Rt - 
iqn liiR jM.orreah x-thd* n reaa^ 

I < Otk\ , iirn iidi- ,jj 
MiMpL \\\K iht lim i.j /H . ,Jll^ 
pU - Kl 'I K\ Ml I \!i K f-Mi , 
vk :>«' ^nc; [>u^- Kl i.\ or 

L\ U K 1 \pt 1 jsi jnd pu^-^s Kl ! I K\ 
or F\lfK 1(1 sre thi re\isi-d pro^Tdin 
\i>uu^ on iIk' simn 

1 Ik 1 1^1 , omin.»M(! i^ aK-. u^i In- 
J<>MMiiic. spcMh. poruon o: .] pr«'- 




, gram. For example, t>pe LIST JtK«» to 
! displax lines 2U and 30 on the screen 
! Type LIST 'a\ to displav hnes 2(» to the 
I end of the prop-am. .\nd. tv-pe iJsl 
; 30 to displax ihe beginning of the pro- 
' gram to line 30 

If >ou are using an Atan or a Com- 
! modore computer, you can edit com- 
■ mand- without ha^ to retype the 
^^hole staienieni Firsi list iht line 
you wani to edit on the screen Then 
use the arrow ke\> mo\t the cur- 
sor lo ihe charaaei hi iht statement 
that you want to change To add a 
character, pres^ ihr I\stkl ke\ and 
tx-pt thr cliarartei To deiett ihe 
charaner lo iht Id: of iht turM»i 
pre^^ the PKLni kt-, Aner n^ki.it: 
tht ihoHgt prr^^ Kl :i k\ 

l< \f»Li art usi'iL r TK^-N) ^o, .|u 
er \ou ran use ihr Ll>n comn;.jriG u- 
chan>;t pr(»>:rdn hnt'> ejMtr than 
Hiih i.jvi t\?ir)plt K edi: lim 

t)l tin vl'j'ph HCiniJu. |)1.>l^m;i 

if iIk \.;\ ii,n ..i \u, inn 

1*1^-- IIk 1 ki\ Iwi Disip' dIKJ 

ivpt a stnikolo!, '1 fK-r. prt s^ h\u k 
to e\i! iht fdr ni..di Ku:. ihi pn» 
gi«in*^KMin Thi- niiH iht m^wuxo 
Uk pruhK n di-j,i...id oi. Uu ^ 
Jn)> ih tqua' vten 



INTERMEDIATE 

TASK CARD CONCEFTS 

Just as a good paragraph has a top- 
ic sentence followed by supporting 
details, a well-organized UASlc pro- 
grijni has a main routine followed bv 
supporting subroutines {For infor- 
mation on how to create subroutines, 
see last month's "UASlc Challenge 
Cards '*) 

When you organize a program m 
this wa\. you are using a top-dou^i 
program design. To n-nte a program 
' with top-down design, follow these 
steps: 

1. Write a step-by-step out- 
: line in English of what the pro- 
t gram should do. Here is a sample 
! outline for a program that asks the 
: user for his or her name and age. and 
; then connments on the user's age 

1. Ask user for his or her name. 
11. Ask user for his or her age. 

Ill Tell user it is hard to believe he 
I or she is the age that was input 

2. Use your outline to write a 
i main routine. The main routine of a 
I program is a series of BASK line 
j statements that provides an overMeu 

I of the whole program Here is one 
I wa> to write the mam routine for the 
' Sanu and Age i.rogram 
• lt< REM NAML AND AGL PROGRAM 

J«K,OsrH lUf REM NAMh 

J<'(,OsrH3Ki Rt\t AGt 

40 I'RLM •1T^ HARP To BLLIFXL \()\ 

AKt ' b MAR> OLI) ■ A* 

The two GOSl h commands in Ime^ 
20 and send control o\ a propranj 
to difleren; subroutines V\ntin>: sub 
umiines IS the next step in lop-aoun 
procrdmnim^' 

3. Write the subroutine or 
sobrouiines A subrouiim proxidr-- 
iht precise step> for solxmp b small 
er loh uiihin a program. Sjbrojijnr- 
L'lwri.ilK !'.||m\\ ihi n)riii, i.»'jiii;t 

in^ udi d ki %• -iju n: j, ih. 

i' f>\ o»nii:,d:Ki ,ii iJu i uv 

vufi:t»uini !(»! ihi Ar/>/u am. 
progrdiij 

11' i'KI\. !• \iU h \\MI 

' •••IM'i . \^ 
1 V kJ H KA 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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1^8 



liir kcuixj lUDrouunf couio ot 




wniLcii oKc iius 


dents wnte a program of top-down 


2U0 K£M AGE 


design that displays the words to the 


IW rKLNJ nUw OLD ARE YOU 


song. Oh, Susannas Answer 


Z2() INPIT B 


10 REM OH. SUSANNA' 


£JU Kt J UK.N 


20 GOSUB 1000^ REM CHORUS 


ncic i> wndi inc cniirc progidm 


30 GOSUB 2U0G.REM VERSE 




40 GOSL^ lOUUREM CHORUS 


10 RFM NAMF AVI) kCV PDnrbAKf 


50 EM) 




1000 REM CHORUS 


'^t r.rKl'k 9(Kl DPU Arc 


1010 PRINT "OH. SUS.ANNA' OH. DONT 


ill PRINIT **IT*Q UADi) Tn nr! irvr vnii 
w ri\liTi 1 Mo nAKU lO OLLlL\ L lOL' 


YOl CRY FOR ME 


ARE " B " YFAR<> HI H ** At" * 


lUA) PKINT I vt COME FROM ALABAM.A 


50 END 


wunivii dAjMJU ON M 1 KNEE 


100 REM NAME 




110 FRL\T "U'HAT K YOKR \*amF'' 


tOW* Kt.iN1 VtKbt 


120 IN'PIT Ai 


2010 PRINT I CAME FROM ALABAMA 


VJi) RETURN 


wiiM Ml BANJO ON Ml KNEE 


2Uj rem age 


2020 PRINT TM GOING TO LOUISIANA 


rluJN 1 nOw OLD AKE YOL 


MY TRUE LOVE FOR TO SEE * 


4fcitO L^rl J D 


2030 PRINT -rr RAINED ALL NIGHT THE 


O'ii 1 DfTl IDV 

^Jl' Kt J UK> 


DAY I LEFT." 


U9lPiO THE TASK CARDS 


2040 PRINT THE WEATHER FT WAS DRY 


2050 PRLNT THE SL?< SO HOT I FROZE TO 


Here are the teaching objectives 


death; 


ana answers lor eacn oi ine lour BA- 


2060 PRINT "SUSAN^'A DONT VOL CRY 


Oiv 1 .^fi Lai Us. 


20/0 RETURN 


i>ci;inncr lasK ^ftra wz9\ oiuaenis 




Cull <: program inai oispiays me siorv 


Intermediate Task Card #10: 


ui ulc iiucc i«uiic ri|<[S. /in5M'rr5 li^ 


Students use top-down programming 


i-'cicic jijNr> c\Jt *A/t <uiu uv, Vfc' inscri 


to complete a program bstmg The 


iiic III M riujN i siaicrncni as une 


program is a number game. Answer 


aiiu uic 9CLUilu d^ LUK: niJ, \0) wUdngc 


cj L\rL I SN 


v\njic lu riu.> J in uiie ju ana insen 


30 HOME (Apple). CL^ (Radio Shack). 


uic ill oi ifuuLdiiuii iikuK 111 UIKr V^' 


PRINT CHR$(i2Dt (Atari), or PRINT 


AnQUPrt unll van' 

iiJlowvic 1^ Ili * al \ > 


chrs(j4/) (Commodore) 


R^c7mn««r TacL ^1A< Q.«ti 
DC|;innt:r laSK varij WiV. ow- 


50 IF 0>10 THEN GOSUB 2(kkj GOTC) 2U' 


ucni> eaii a program ma I uispia\s a 


70 LNPLT N 


wuru >earcn puzzic. /itiswcf^ nere 


«0 IF N = SN THEN GO>UB Stoj GOT() 


lb me eaiieQ Hora searcn program 


9() GOSUB 1000 


10 PKLNT w F 0 1 N T X 0 P S 


210 INPUT Ai 


J" PRr^l KPAc ATcHOC 


2J0 ENU 




10^' RET URN 




2()^< F\L\7 THK SE^REl M MhLh 


4) PklM EAl EW APAMT 


s\ 


^ PKL\T \Pc L^kPEPOC 


21 i.^. RETURN 




PRINT Q Gl Lv>L^ 




»>4^' RETURN 


Hcrt l^ the an^wt-r lo ih( puz^it 








K J ' - A I C H < ' ^ 




> NT A P, M ^ K K 




J,, , A I EN^ A IP . ■\ M 7 




^ (^..=J--A_iD ^F W C 




K (J (L I C }t 1 N H 






TEACHING AND COMPETE • MAPCh 


Intermediate Task Card #9: Mu 
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ctrrouTAWD laminati 




The projjram at right is supp()>ed to di>pla\ 
!hf slon of the Three Little Vi^^. Fiisi, ho\\e\ 
u. It needs a few chanj-es Enter the proeram 
into your computer, 'i'hen make these chaages: 

1. Delete each line that doesn't belong in the 
story. Then type LIST and press RETL RN or 
ENTER to see the new program. 

2. Decide where the following PRL\T state- 
oients fit into the program. Then give them line 
numbers and type them into the computer. 

PRINT THE BIG B.AD WOLF BLEW DOWN 



THE STR.\W HOUSE." 

PRLNT THE BIG B.AD WOLF BLEW DOW^ 



THE STICK HOUSE." 

3. Find and correct the two bugs in the pro- 
gram. 

4. Write an ending for the story and add it to 
the program. Run the program to see the story. 



1" I'klNl IHl i lini.K EACH DIaIDKI) IO 
HI iLl» A Hol 

-'u f'KLNT LLNDtKHLLA LOM ONE OF HEK (.LASS 
SLlPPEk.s •• 

3(J WRITE THE FIRST PKi BLILT HIS HOLSE OLT 
OF STR.AW " 

40 PRLNT THE SECOND PKi BL'ILT HIS H(A SE OLT 
(^F STICKS. " 

5(J PRINT -SNOW V\H1TE TOOK .A BITE OF THE 
WITCH S .APPLE ■• 

60 PRINT "M.ARVS LA.MB FOLLOWED HER TO 
SCHO(jL." 

70 PRINT THE THIRD LITTLE PIG BLILT HIS 
HOUSE OUT OF BRICKS." 
80 END 
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BASIC TASK CARD 



BEGINNEF 



HAAJDS CAJ £o r;.N. 



This program is supposed to display a word 
search puzzle on the screen. The words in the 
puzzle are all things that you can do with your 
hands. To make the program work, enter it into 
your computer and make these changes: 

1. Replace lines 20 and 60 with these lines- 
JO PRINT R D.AC .A TC HOC" 

"0 PRINT \ P C L .A P E P 0 C 

2. Insert this line between lines 40 and 50- 
PRLNT "E .A U E W .A P .A M T " 

3. Delete lines 15 and 35. 

4. Find three programming bugs and correct 
them. 

5. Pnnt out or copy the program on paper. ' 
Check It with your teacher. Can you find 13 : 
actions that you can do with your hands? i 
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NEW 

lOTVPE "W POI NT.XO PS" 
15 PRINT X T N B .M V\ R I V S' 
20 PRINT "X E T R G H B N 0 I" 
30 PRIN1 I S K T A P T S K k • 
3.S PRINT "G N W R \ I 0 .X I) F ' 
10 PRINT "T L l» A \ B YN E .A " 
S() PRIN T "Z E 1 \ J V B .M E y 
W) PRLNT "G K T O U C H J N H" 
70 PRl.NT END 





CUT OUT AMD LAMIMATl 

BASIC TASK CARD 



INTERMEDIATE 




The- AmcTKan tolk >()ng Oh, \\as 
writtt-n b\ Stc'phen Foster in the mid-l8()()s 
F«)II<A\ ihe^c >tfps U) v\rUe a ppn^r.im that 
dibplav^ :ht' uiuru^. the and then the 

ch«»!U'- av:«iin lu (>h. Suxinn^i' 

1 On a ^heet of paper, write a step-by-^tep 
outline in English that tells what the program 
All! do. 

2. On the compi ter. vvnte a subroutine that 
uses FRLXT statements to display the chorus to 
the song. Then wnte another subroutine to dis- 
play the verse. (See words at right.) 

3. Fill in the missing parts of this main rou- 
tine and type it into the computer. 

.NEW 

10 REM OH. SI S.ANN.V 

20 KE.M CHOKL S 

30 REM VERSE 



KIM CHOKls 

KLM FAL» PKn(,K\M 



4 Xrnmkje the main routine and the two >ub' 
nmimt-N vuu wrote into a program, then run it 

C ^ Susannal 
Chorus: 

Oh. Susanua' Oh. don t you cry tor tm. 

I've come from Alabama with my banjo on my 

knee 

Verse: 

/ came from Alabama with my banjo on my knee. 
I'm going to Louisiana, my true love for to see. 
It rained all night the day I left. 
The weather it was dry: 
The sun so hot I froze to death; 
Susanna don t you cry. 




INTERMEDIATE 



BASIC TASK CARD 




In the Guesser prograi'^ (listed below), you 
enter a secret number into the computer and a 
fnend tnts to guess what it is. Before the 
program can work, however, you must add a 
tew commands. Fill m each blank m the listing, 
then type in and run the program to make sure 
It works, 

NEV\ 

10 rkIM KM I- k ^ sKl ktT M MUKk 

ju HYW U^.HI M MHKk (nN 

«• kJMLLMk IHKxkl-hN 

4nO okKMCrf M MULk OF (il L,S^LS 

mUK O 10 IHKN RKM tXIT lO U)s|.|< M ukn( M\L 

THI-A (,() To Ll\k 

NH'klM tNTKk ^Ol'k <iltSi> 

70 kbM UctHT Ol'tbb (N) 

«MF \ - >N THtN REM EXIT TO ULWKk >l BkOl TLNt 

THEN (lOTO LL\E 

y<» KhM EXIT TO HIGH Ok LOU H BkoiTlNE 



UW 0 - g * I REM RL"NMNG TOTU OF GUEbSEb 
IIuGOTOtO 

M PRINT ' 00 \()L VsT TO PLAY AG.UN 'Y Ni' 

2U} REM ACLEII \N^UEk 'Ai) 

JJolF \$- Y IHENg- OGOTO 10 

kKM EM) VuAlN kOlTLNE 

UMJkEMTOtJHlGHoR LOU 

1010 IF N« SN THEN PRLNT T(X) LOW" 

iojo IF N >^^ THEN PRLM TOO HIGH' 

REM END OF SlBkOiTLNE 

ium REM LO>Ek 

join PkINT kE <>rT OF dlE^^KS' 

Joj!»PkLM THI- ^Kck^T Nl MBEk l> 

JoM khM END Oh M BkolTLNE 

mi KKM UiNNEk 

iolnPkLNT dkKAP^Ol dOl 1 HE Nl MBKk LN 

ioJ^M'klNl (itE^hLs 

iO40 kKM END OF si RkOlTLNE 

Note: If you have an Atan computer, add this 
line: i oim m^u 
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iwenty basic BASIC Words for Six /Microcomputer Systems 

The chart below contains the simplest syntax in six microcomputer sys- Semicolons here precede second or third options for using the BASIC 
tems for the words m the left colu'-in For refinements of some of these word (for example, READ A. B. [orj READ A$. etc.). Comnr^s here arc 
terms (for example. PRINTing a file), consult your particular system manual required ai; part of the syntax. 




Apple 11+ /e 


Alan ■♦uV/OlFU 


Lommocore d4 


IHW PC 


Texas 

Instruments 


TRS-oO: IV 


v.icarscreen 




VJK u 


[dHIPT -i-CLK keys] 


CLS 


v.AI L CLEAR 


CLS . 




UA 1 A D.b.JU 


UA 1 A D.b.JU 


DATA 5.6:JO 


DATA 5,6.JO 


DATA 5,6:JO 


DATA 5.6;JO 


DIM 








DIM a(^0) 


\j\fA X(20) 


r%i&A 

DIM X(20) 


Lai 1 1^ 


lL» tU 






tnu 


tnu 


tnu 


FDR TO <iTFD 


FOP R — 1 TO 0 

STEP 2 


FOP R - 1 TO Q 

STEP 2 


FOP R — 1 TO Q 

STEP 2 


COD D _ 1 TO Q 

STEP 2 


COD D — 1 TO Q 

STEP 2 


COD O — t TO O 

STEP 2 


GOSUB 


GOSUB 300 


GOSUB 300 


GOSUB 300 


GOSUB 300 


GOSUB 300 


GOSCJB 300 


GOTO 


GOTO 150 


GOTO 150 


GOTO 150 


GOTO 150 


GOTO 150 


GOTO 150 


IF . . THEN 


IFR- 10 THEM 90 


IF R v^lCTHl^N 90 


IF R< 10 THEN 90 


!F R< 10 THEN 90 


IF R< 10 THEN 90 


IFR<10THEN90 


INPUT 


INPUT A; A$ 


INPUT A.A$ 


INPUT A,A$ 


INPUT A,A^ 


INPUT A:A$ 


INPUT A;A$ 


INT 


INT(M) 


INT(M) 


INT(M) 


INT(/v\) 


irfr(M) 


im-(M) 


LEFTS 


LEFT$(H$.3) 




LEFT$(H$.3) 


LEFT$(H$,3) 





LEFT$(H$.3) 


LEN 


LEN(H$) 


LErH(H$) 


LEN(H$) 


LEN(H$) 


LEN(H$) 


LEN(H$) 


MID$ 


MID$(H$.3.2) 


_ 


MID$(H$,3.2) 


MlO$(H$3,2) 




MID$(H$.3,2) 


NEXT 


NEXTB 


NEXT B 


NEXT B 


NEXT B 


NEXTB 


NEXTB 


PRINT 


PRINT A;A^ *HP" 


PRINT A.A$,"H|i ' 


PRINT A;A$;"HI!" 


PRINT A:A$:"HI!- 


PRINT A: A$; "HI? " 


PRINT A;A$:"H!' • 


READ 


READ A.B:A$ 


READ A.B;A$ 


READ A.B:A$ 


READ A.B A$ 


READ A.B:A$ 


READ A.3;A» 


REM 


REM (Comment) 


REM (Comment) 


REM (Comment) 


REA^ (Comment) 


REM (Comment) 


REM (Commert) 


RESTORE 


RESTORE 


RESTORE 


RESTORE 


RESTORE 


RESTORE 


RESTORE 


RETURN 


RETURN 


RETURN 


RETURN 


RETURN 


RETURN 


RETURN 


RIGHT* 


RIGHT$(H$,2) 




RIGHT$(H$,2) 


RIGMT$(H$,2) 




RIGHT$(H$.2) 
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Differences Between the Versions cf BASIC 



Atari -BASIC Does not have a TAB function You can 
convert programs that use this function as follows* 

a) replace TAB(IO); 
-with- 

PRINT "(10 spaces)"; 

b) replace TAB{W); 
-with- 

FORI-lTOW-1 
PRINT " 
NEXT I 
PRINT 

Tl-BASIC Does not allow use of DIM statement with string 
variables. In order to run the programs in this text, sim- 
ply eliminate the string variables in the DIM statement in 
each program. 

—Does not have string functions needed in order to 
combine strings. Therefore, the following programs in 
Chapter 5 cannot be run on the Tl 

RHYME 

AUTHOR 

Radio Shack~TRS-80 Color BASIC Docs not use the 
word LET in assignment statements Therefore, leave 
this word out when entering these statements For J 
example. i 

Instead of: LETA-B ^ 1 

Use: A«B + 1 

HP-2000 BASIC The format for the multiple GOTO ' 
statement is different from the one used in the pro- I 
grams in this text. | 
Instead of: ON X GOTC line *,line*,.. etc 
Use: GOTO X OF Bne*, line*... etc 
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BREAK KEY Every computer has a break— or program 
Interrupt— key. However, some use a different name, 
or require a combination of keys. Use the prog, m- 
mer*s reference manual included with your computer to 
determine what it uses. In this text, we have adopted 
the convention of referring to this key as the break key. 

RANDOM NUMBER FUNCTION (RND) The format for 
this function varies. The Apple. HP-2000, Atan, Os- 
bom and IBM use RND(l), the TRS-80 uses RND(O). 
and the TI uses RND. The Osbom and IBM computers 
also require the statement RANDOMIZE in the begin- 
ning of the program in order to get a different series of 
random numbers each time the program is run. 

PRINT statement using , (comma) or ; (semicolon) The 
spacing produced by the . and the ; varies with each 
version of BASIC. Therefore, some of the programs, 
such as MVP in Chapter 10. which print a heading and 
columns of numbers, may not line up on your com- 
puter as shown in the sample output. Experiment with 
your own computer to determine the proper spacing. 

IBM BASICA, Osbom CBASIC, BASIC-Plus and Akair Ex- 
tended Basic These versions of BASIC allow string 
arrays. The programs in this text use standard BASIC 
which does not have string anays In order to run these 
programs, leave out the string variables in the DIM 
statements 



• 
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R€CTflNGL€ 



You can use the computer to draw bts of shapes This program 
draws a rectangle. Use different numbers for the height and width 
and see what yK)UT rectangle looks like 
Try writing a program that draws a triangle. 



SAMPLE RUN 

THIS W?OG<>RH DRRWS A RECTRhGLE 
TYPE IN HEIGHT* WIDTH 



• 



PRCX3RAM USTING 

100 PRINT "THIS PROGfrRH DPRWS Fl RECTRN6LE" 

no PRINT -TYPE IN HElSHTf WIDTH* 

laO INPUT HfW 

130 FOP I»l TO W 

140 PRINT ---f 

15U NEXT I 

160 PRINT 

170 FOR I«l TO H-a 

180 PRINT -♦->TftBfW-l>;-»* 

190 NEXT I 

aOO FDR I«l TO W 

210 PRINT 

aeo NEXT I 

230 END 



Note Line 140. The , tells the computer to remain on the same 
print line. Try changing the . to a , and see what happens 

Line 180: This TAB function tells the computer to pnnt the 
next ' in column (W-1) 




VARIABLE LIST 



COMPUTER NOTES 





Atari BASIC Does not have the TAB function. Appendix A de- 
scribes a method of converting these programs for the Atan 
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V6RR 2000 



How old ii4B you bt h Iht 2^ 
bt? You can utt thk program to find out . 

How «iK>uld you dUngc thto pro^m if you wftnttd to Imow 1^ 
ige In the 2025? 



SAMPLE RUN 

FII© OUT NOV OLP VDU HILL K IN THt VtW? ^000 

•€M OL^ ME VDU ff«M^S^ 

l»«T VEWir 1$ IT NM>SM? 

IN THE Vim eoOOt VOU WILL K 30 

NOV OLD WE VOU ff«M>» 
WHAT YEW IS IT NDW^SMH 

in THE vcm eooo» vou will k 93 



PROGRAM USTTNG 

IM PilINT IN|> OUT NOW OLD VOU WILL K IN T« VEIV 

MOO* 

iro MINT 

1»0 PftlNT -MM OLD M£ VOU NDWM 

140 imiT N 

ISO PtINT -WHNT vm IS IT HDWM 

140 INPUT V 

170 KN#«fff)W CNLCULNTE THE HUNKR OT VTfWS 

ItO LET T«?00>V*#l ^ 

ill WItL K -IT 

too 6OT0 1^0 

eiO END 



VARiABUUST 

A— Your age now 

Y^CuRcnt year 

T- Your age In thr yur 2000 
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COUNTING 



Thli pngmm eounb by 2**. Hll your eonputer'* bruk kty to «op 
Hit ptOQwn. 
Sac tf you tan change I to count by 5't. 

SAMPLE KUN 

I CMN COUNT tY e 
I 
4 

• 

to 
te 
t« 
t« 
tt 

CO 

tt 

M 
C4 
M 
90 



mOORAMLgTlNG 

too MtNT *| CMn COUNT »f f 

tie LET A-0 

lis LET AM^e 

leo MINT M 

l» SOTO IIS 

130 END 



Note UnellO StwttAttano. 

Line 115: Add( 2 more to A each tbnc the computer retuii^s 
to that fate. 

Unc 125. Tab the computer to ictum to Inc 115 and nin 
tftfough the program again 
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R€TIR€M€NT 



ijl^^LS^ ^ 1900,000 bdon you r«lli« and you cm Mm 
960.000 II yMT. how many yMra «vlll you hav« to wofk Mora you 
can rattra? Thh program gives you th« anawar. 

SuppoM you «want to aam $1,500,000. Can you chai«a tha pro- 
•racB 10 flfva you tht right antwar? 



SAMPLE RUN 

ir VOU CMtN • 90000. PER YCW» 

VOU MILL NAVE TO WORK fOt IS VEMtS 
IN MBCR TO EMM • tOOOOO. 



PROGRAM LISTING 

ISO LET M-aoOOOO. 

lit LET »>90000. 

I*a LET Ctm^B 

!5! 2!*^ •■»»»■ 

14* MINT -VOU WILL NNVS TO MOM FBI 'ICI* VEMS' 

tll ^° •^'» 



Nola: Una 120: Tha •ymbol / talk tha computar to divlda. 



VARIABLE LIST 

A—Total amount you want to aam 
B— Amount you can aam aach yaar 
C— Numbar ci yaan you muit work 
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PO€AA 



You c«n ten your Uvotu pocro into • compute program. Thtn, 
whteMte you HtMM 10 iMd your po«n, )uM nut your progrwn. 

Hot b • pom uw ivrolt. Put dyi In your compute by typtng 
Mch ln« OMdly M ahown In tho Ptoyam LMing. 

Onoo you have our poom (working on your compute, try writing 
on* d your own. 



SAMPLE RUN 

•ons Mf m» 

¥tuMn mm blui 

vou CNN mm n mm rmiumv 

rm miT imink vou io 



HKXiKAMLISnNG 

IM MINT -MKfS MX KB* 

ttO MINT -VIOUTS mc BLIS- 

ttO MINT -VOU CMN iMim TO MIITC MOiMMS* 

t9» MINT 'fm MKT TNINM VOU 10- 



iMm 100-130: Whon this program to nin, tht compute 
pftnli oi« avvy tete brtwam tha t»vo " marks oti aach Una. 
Una 140: Tha and tfatenant talk tha compute that tt to tha 
ImI Ina In tha pro-am. Thit ttatamant la raoulrad for loma 
compulan and optional for othara Wa hava inckidad It ki 
iya Ittt ao tha pioyam* can ba uaad «n mtam computart. 
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SOFTWARE 
EVALUATION 
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Software Evaluation 



Before you rush out to buy a computer program, there are some important 
questions you need to ask. 

First of all, is the program written for your machine? Is the program in 
a format you can use? (i.e. disk, cassette.) How much memory does the 
program require? Can you get a copy of the disk if the original is 
damaged? Are the instructions for how to use the pro^rim clear and easy 
to understand? 

Much of the software you will want to use has probably already been 
reviewed by people you know or by magazines. In this case, it is easy to 
go by their recommendations. We have enclosed some software reviews in thi 
section so you can see the type of criteria they use in review. 

If the software program you want to use has not been reviewed, then you 
will need to review it yourself. We have enclosed some software (and 
hardware) evaluations also in this section. 

Don't overlook those programs known as public domain software. These 
programs are available to the public free of charge. 
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8f#f»v dtftcribt tha procftm. mn!ion.nQ .rry $p9cm\ strangths or ^aknesMs 



6 Are the program* obfc\tv9% aduca!ional>y sound' Art. they ach^v^J^ Br^fty explair 



EVALUATION CHEOCUST 

aoMvar Yiw. No, or Not Applicable for 
Mch question belovv To add 
information or to clarify an ani^ver, use 
Commams ai the artd of each section 

Educationat Coment 

1 Is the program's mstructionat content 
accurate^ 



2 Is the program's content approoriate for the .ntended users' 

3 Is the difficulty level of the conteirt (including vocabulary) 
•ppropnate for the intended users^ 

4 Is the program free of racial, sexual, or political btas' 
Comments 



Presentation 

1 Are the instructions clear ard easy to follow' 

2 Is the frame display clear and aaiy to read' 

3 Do graphics, sound and color if used enharxe the instructional 
present ation^ 

4 Is thfc program free of technical problems' 
Comments 



Interaction 

1 C«n ttuctonts cootroi tht pact of tN mttenaP 

2 It tN f—db&ck •ffKtivt and appropriatt? 

3 Can ttudamt access tha manu for ha*p or to change activities? 

4 Ckws the program irvlude good error handling capabiirties^ 
Comments 



Teacher Use 

1 Is record-keeping possible (within the 
program or through documentation 
worksheets)^ 

2 Can the teacher modrfy or add to the content of 'he program' 

3 1$ the documentation clear and comprehensive' 
Comments 



^vK.'wer's Name 
Date of Review _ 



CO 

i 

O 

•4. 

o 



PROGRAM NAME. Vl )/p^ ^jk/O^A 



2L 



SOURCE 



7i)/r>.. 

S1.8JECT AREA. C^O^T? (5 U 0 ^/ , ^.At/) REVIEWERS NAME 



INSTRUPTIONAL RANGE ^ ^^^^ Ui^^C<Ly 

ability level(s) 

2 INST^UCTIOMAL GROUPING FOR PROGRAM USE 

mdivKJuAl 

, smaN group (si20 ) 

largt group (Sire ) 

3. OECUTION TIME 

rninulas (estimated) tor evertge use 



COST 
DATE 




4 m09RAMUSE(S) 
iN or practice 
tutorial 
simuiaiior) 



. Mtrucuonal g^mg 
iroMm solving 



— 

^ lOforrnatiooaJ / / 

1 USER ORIENTATION. INSTRUCTOR S POINT OF ViEW ^ 
lom high 

O • llexib:l<iy 

o • • • freedom (rom need to intervene or assist 

6. USER ORIENTATION STUDENT'S FOiNT OF VIEW 
iow htQh 



8 



quality ol dire ctions (clanty) 

quahty ol output (content and trne) 

quaiiiy 01 screen lormaiting 

freedom Irom need tor cxterndi miorn^aiion 

Ifeedoin ♦rom disruption by bysien) errofb 

simpiiCMy ot user input 



7 CONTENT 
iow high 

instructional locus 
instructional signiticance 
soundness or validity 

.... (3 

compatiDilay w4h other materials used 

8 MOTIVATION AND INSTRUCTIONAL STYLE 
pass/ye dcti^e 



o 



low 



high 



none poor 



gooa 




CO 



o 



o 



type ol btudent involvement 

degree of student control 

use ot game format 
use ol still grapnics 
use of animation 
use of color 

use of voice input and ouipui 
use ol nonvotce audio 
use of iignt pen 
use of anciiidry materials 
use ( 



9 SOCIAL JHAHACTERISTICI^^^ ^/liA^^.<U^ 
present ana not pie^tiu ana 
negative present po& iti ^e 



not 
present 



compeiiiion 

coopt'iditon 

nufri<jMt/,r,y o( LurTipuier 

au^ftii i-^uc'i, ui v.iiiic judgriienis 

.uitwitdfv ^1 '.I jj III pcikjiihonce 
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proBr.miooen«K«««nooghlobtuMdacro«»rw<tef«ngeolQrt(tolcv«(i»MJtNI«ylfv^ 

Jli^^S'^S^Jfli^!!!^^ 0»'«'»v«»*»«e»b»rno<Wi«Jforp«tlclp*lonbylwor»»ee 

.^^oIIlJ^ILS^^ •nc»«lelo«J«B«mttorc«M.to..Ailm.r,,B.isihe 
J^g'^^STmSrSr-oSiS^^ K, me. urn Som. prog.«n. «-y h-v. nK« m.n on. u-. mu. 
OniorprtclKB AMun»t« me concept or iklHhwbew^lKjghipr^touiiy 

ruiDoa* D^^^ih-W cycle of me M»fuc«on*pnx»«;.d«toguebet*»een me student «rt 
S.mii»eiton. Models eeiected. atiereble upects of an envKonnem 
InslructnntI gtmng Involves random events and tfve pw suit ol a wmmng strategy 
ProMemsofymg Uses general algortmms common lo one or ntore problems 
Intormtoonal Generates inlormatwn (data). 

These are lectors relevant to the actual use ol the program from the pomt ol view o( an mstruclor 
or cSlceS * "«y ••ow the usw or me «structo. to ad|ust me program to d.lferent abHity levels, degrees ol diflcully. 

inmwwon Of assisfance A rating ol "tow" means consKlerable toacher inierventK>o or a$s«tance is requinNf 
f. 1 hese ere lectors relevant to the actual use ol the program from me pomi ol vww ot a student 

srSr :2r:s:?.'s^'rc^3rr, - — ^ ^ 

m/a nTg^I^ZX jTen'^SSit'"^ * ""^"^ "o"* ^'^^ .yn,bo* «touW be 

Erternaljnfonnaton A program may require me user to have access to miormatwn other than that provKted wiihin N Th« 

" °' used by me projSn d^iSTtf JS^i "m^s 

Syslftn mors System errors result in the mv-oiuntary termination ol the program. 

Input A program shouw ensure that a user knows when and in what torm input IS needed l» «hould c -oO usmo ch»K3i»« 
wrth sp«:i.. mean«,gs. reslnct input tocatK>ns to pancutor screen areas, and requVe m.rZMyp,nr^ 
r. These are mailers relevani lo the subtect-maiMr conieni o( the progrwn 
focus The program topn: should be clearly deiined and ol a scope that permits morough ireaimeoi 
S/gn/ftcance The mstructtonal objectives ol the program must be vwwed as imponam by the •uitructor Alro the orooram 
Should represent a valid use ol me compulefs capaMit«s whHe improving me •nstruct«nal ^oceL 

Soundness or vaftdify The concepts and terms employed should be correct cleai and oreciie OitMr .fnn»t»>t imr*r^ 
tf^ J rate ol presentation, degree ol dillicofty. and internal consistency •mportant lectors are 

ComptuMly The conieni. lermmotogy. teaching style, and educational phriosoph* ol the program should be consRi«ni 
wilh those generally encountered by the student P-oBrem snouio oe consistent 

t. CompeMion. cooperation, and values are concerns mat may be a lunclion ol wav a orooram m,n,mi^^ tt^ n«i.. 

?ruc?a:r'.rb;i;*t'?rn^^^^ - o^^^^^^y^^^^ s^s 

reouce anxiety but it also may become tedious misleading, and counierproduclrve 

rectror'liSJvS'lS^^'lllS •^'•"^ P^C^' <" cor- 

recF). orsuotecuvecasintheevatoationolasimulalion) Hmaybetoreludent.teaeher.orbom 
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SOrXWRE miiJATION FORM 



Name of Program^ 
Topic 



Source 



Computer 



JTape 



Disk 



Memory Required 



_Lan^uage 



JDther Equipment 
Cost 



CLASSIFICATION OF PROGRAM 

pnil & Practlve Simulation ^Game 

Computer Managed Instruction Text Editing 



^Tutorial festlnst 

)*roblem Solvlnj^ 



Age Level 



Object Ives 



EVALUATION OP INTRODUCTION & INSTRUCTIONS 
Clear and Well-f onnated Introduction 

Presentation Suitable to Grade Level 

Clear and (Complete Instructions 

Presentation Suitable to Objectives 

Additional Coosnents 



EV^ALUATION OF PROGRAM 
Random izat ion 
Branching 

Immediate & Approprate Feedback 
Personalized Reinforcement 
Graphics Appropriately Used 
Scores and/or Progress Reported 
Student Control 
Object Ive(s) Accomplished 
Support Material Available 
Interaction Evident & Appropriate 
Additional Comments 



YES 



NO NOT APPLICABLE 
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niaininiE3ii3iD Mj^^ 




Checkpoints for Evaluating Software: 



1. Is the pro^^ram for imilviduol or Rroup us*-*^ 

2. Is It more appropriate for remedial, gifted, or 

special-needs students? 

3. Arc che rate of presentation and deRrec(b) o*" 

diffuully appropriate for tho Intended nudlrnrc'' 

A. Does it treat dlfffront U*arncrs IndlMeri-iu w.ivs'' 

5. Is the length too long to maintain Interest or too 

short to cover the subject well? 

6. Ts text presented in small, easy-to^read blocks? 

7. Do the graphics and sound contribute to the program, 

or are they ancillary or even distracting? 

8. Is the information presented in a variety of formats'^ 

9i Does it offer flexibility in u se bv permitting: vou to 
adjust It to serve different concepts (e .v? . siib. 
traction as well as addition) and different deRreos 
of difficulty (e.g., the numbers from 10-50 as well 
as those from 0-9)? 

i 0. i)«M t 111* |>i M}'i .1111 :i 1 1 uw t (If iti( i*r M t Iv M .< )>t Mh' ut \^ in 
( i>ni|)ti I i-r ' 

11. Docs the user have anv contr U over the rate of presentation 

or the Invol of difficulty of the examples'' 

12. Will managancnt components really make your 1ob easier'' 

13. Can It be executed bv a student without the need for 

your assistance in interpreting directions, rcsponst-s. 
or graphic displays'^ 

H. Is there a constant "dialoRue'* between program and user? 

15. T«i the pro>^.r.im difficult to use? 

16. Does It load properlv and without errors'* 



ii lai liTigi iji 111 III 111 !■] Ill iji [jj in ifi 



mm 
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17, Arc thc» 1n«tnirtlonR clear? 

IH. C.ni t tif ii-rr I'.rt help by returning. 1 1> Inst nu t i»>ii^ 
or content material 

19. Does the program clearly indicate when and in what 

fonn a user shoulu enter & espon 

20. Do errors in use of the keyboard ' ause unintentional 

termination of the program'' 

21. Arr Inhrri'iu 4-lnii4'nr s of < ncnprt ll Ion, i'oo|>rr.it ton, 

or '^clal values ajjprnpr l.itc for I he .liul ii^nn-? 




Content ; 
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L. Is the proRram pev>agoRically sound'' 

2. Is the content correct'' 

3. Is the spelling, correcf 

4. Is eacli instructional obicctlve clear and /ippropriati^ 

for its learning levtl'* 

5. Is the level of presentation consistent throughout 

the proj?r.iro? 

b. ir llu- iiru^r.im will rclnfon r m.iliTl.il ,» I r i .nl v il i s. u sM-il , 
IS, the presentation consistent with your presentation 
of the skill or concept? 

7. r.HiUi .» workh*)ok tlo the <^'\mc \oh'* Tf so, tfi thr romput pr- 

ized version worth the price? 

8. Do any good support materials come to mind when vievini^ the 



9. 

iO. 

11 . 



program^ 

l.s tho treatment of r ij^ht and -nronji answers •witable'' 

Is the cor.piiter s reaction to right answers more apoeai 
ing than its reaction to wrong'' 



Will kids 1 .ke the program'' 

Do vou 1 ike I he progr.im'' 



tUf 



''f, i ij. ill 
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STUDENT OlSEtVATION OP MKmOCOHPUTEIR COURSEWARE USE 



Student Name: 

Grade: 

Age: 



Courscw^jif Profirani: 

Sectjon/I cvf] Used: 
D{ te: 



I. Physical Environment Information 

Describe physical layout of the classroom including: where the computers are 
located; where the students are aeated; and where the tCAChcr(s) if* (are) 
located. Use the following symbola: 



/C/» Computer / /« Desks X- Student T«Teacher 



D 



Blackboard 



Comments : 



II. Ease of Use of Couiseware Program 
Student Checklist 
1. Student has a problem mam, .ilating the keyboard. 
Come n t s : 



Yes Somewhat 



No 



2. Progra*. holds student attention. 
Comments : 



3. Student has a problem following program's directions. 
Comments : 
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4. Studtnt it Mlf-sufficitnt and 1 not asking 
teacher many questions after inicial intro- 
duction . 

Comments: _ ^ 



5. Student has a probl em reading the acreen. 

IV. Student Questionnaire 
1. Did you like this program? Why or why noc? 



2. Did you learn anything from it? What did you learn (or why didn't you 

learn) ? 



3. Could you follow the instructions all the time? 



^. Would you want to use this prograni again? Why or why not? 



Did you like 


using 


the microcomputer? 


Why or why not? 










Wliat did you 


think 


of the graphics/pictures 


(if there were any}? 



7. Did you find the screen easy to read? 



III. Teacher Questionnaire 

1. What typo of student is this? 

2.. Dues he/she do veil in subject area? 

3. l^at are his/her strengths? 



Weaknesses? 
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Yec Somewhat No 



t ^ 

^ EVALUATION CHECKLIST ^ 

Please check Yes, No cr Not Applicable for each 

▼ question below. To add information or to clarify an If 
answer, use Comments at the end of each section. 

^ EDUCATIONAL CONTENT YES NO N/A X 

^ 1. Is the program's instructional T 
content accurate? 

2. Is the program's content 
^ appropriate for the intended 

users? 

3. Is the difficulty level of x 
the content (including the 

^ vocabulary) appropriate for T 
the intended users? 

A. Is the program free of 
I racial, sexual, or political 

bias? ^ 

Comments: 

I Presentation j 

J 1. Are the instuctions easy to 

follow? 

2. Is the frame display clear ^ 
easy to read? 

3. Do graphics, sound, and color 
A (if used) enhance the instruc- ^ 

tional presentation? .^L. 

A. Is the program free of tech- 

▼ nical problems? 

Comments : 

1 = ^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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A Interaction ▼ 

^ 1. Can students control the pace T 

of the material? 

2. Is the feedback effective and A. 
appropriate? 

3. Can the students access the 

^ menu for help or to change ^ 

activities? 

^* Does the program include 
good error handling 

capabilities? 

Comments: 

Teacher Use 

1. Is record-keeping possible 

(within the program or through A. 
documentation worksheets)? 

2. Can the teacher modify or 

A add to the content of the J 
program? 

3* Is the documentation clear 

and comprehensive? 

Comments: 

± " 

REVIEWER'S NAME: 

DATE OF REVIEW :_ X. 
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-EvoluQting Hardware 



Our Optimum Sytttfn 

Mvnory desjr#<P Storage denrtd' 

Potential dtsirad for expansion? Cokx desired^ 

Gr»phic» capability des^ad' . High quality sound dettred^. 

Software with which compatibility is desired . 



Number of microcomputers desired^ 

Number of monitors desired? CokK b/W 

Number of printers desired? Dot Matrix Daisy Wheel Plotters 

Our Budget 



COMPUTERS CONSIDEAEO 
Name ol Microcomputer 

Memory capacity? _ Potential for expansion? 

Type of storage recommended? Cassette . Disk 

Monitor? Integral to micro Separate Color &W TV . 

Compatibility with desired software? ^ 

f^te the qusitty of the fof/aw/ng 1-4 from worst to best 

Sc^'f^ii Color Grapnics 

Kind of printer with which computer is compatible - 

Cost per unit? Microcomputer Monitor 

Stcrage units Printer— 

Total per package 



Name of Microcomputer 

Memory capacity? Potential for expansion? 

Type of storage recommended? Cassette Disk 

Monitor? Integral to micro Separate Color B/W TV 

Compatibility wnh desired software? \ 

Rate the Quettty of the following 1-4 from worst to best 

Soond Color „ Graphics 

Kind of printer with which computer is compatible . 

Cost per unit? Microcomputer Monitor.^ 

Storage units Printer . 

Total per package 



Name of Microcomputer 

Memory capacity? Potential for expansion? 

Type of storage recommended? Cassette Disk 

Monitor? Integral to Tiicro Separate Color BW TV 

Compatibiiity with desired software?— 

Rate the quality of the followmg 1-4 from worst to best 

Sound Color Graphics 

Kind of pointer with vvhich computer is compatible 

Cost per unit? Microcomputer Monitor 

Storage una s Pnnter ^ 



Total per package 



<i ui )l 1 ]' il I'. 
1 I''* ' 1 , 1 I il 



Detennliie %»hetber the oott iwdudei 
only the tennlnil (die lBqAN)ard with the 
computer's roemory InsMe) or the ler- 
mlnil. oKonltor (the ecreen) and disk 
drive In one unit 



N tlio pffso 



COfllMt 

A disk drNe csn cost more thsn the 
oocnputer. You can fet started with a 
chesper tape cassette, but you my soon 
find It too slow MdUmlted Disks are lar 
more cfHdenl and costly. A computer 
diat comes with a dual disk drive rosy be 
chesper than a lenninal lor whkh you 
must Ir^ a acparate dual disk dr!ve. 



3Nlll0SM»0f( 



Is Ml In* 



Sy wMi u f^ipulflrlala'vlaioii aovuiiY 

Hany co m pu te rs can lie h ooh ed up lo 
your TV screen. But, check the price and 
qualify ol a monitor, you miy want lo 
buy dils equlpmeni teter. 

^9 IRtti^A Is llio 



Toda/s home computers should have at 
least 64K memory. Ibese models can be 
purchased lor OOO^tSOO. 



^^^^^^^^ 

You will doubtless want a printer even- 
tually; vrittiout one, you have no record 
ol your work on paper. Ask to see a 
demonstration, and check the quality 
and cost of boA a Istter-quallty printer 
(like fypewrttten tetterift) and a dot- 
matrix printer (co m puter letters lormed 
feom dots). V you only want to print out 
programs, an I ne xp en sive dot-matrix 
printer msy be adequate. However, If 
you plan to aend out letters, you proba- 
bly will want a letter-quality printer. Al- 
ao check the manual that comes vrlth 
the ^ter t^ find out how easy U Is to 
chsAse ttw ribbon. Look Into whether 
you can chanfe the fypts d print by 
daisy wheel or aoroe other device, and 
ask what .vldth ol paper to use. 



S3 



^miNil Is ftm 



IVy the bQfboard tor sfeni> Md personal 
prefcfwoe* Check die prices of dMerent 



fflM. Pfod out Dbetlw ithM an aOHiMr- 
ncier count per ne ime spaces acroas 
ttie conyuttr). 11 H doesnX be sure you 
can at laMi print hi 10 charadsrs. ft'a 
not dVBcuM to a4Nt a dlkharacler 
•crsanlDnlnttaanr 
Ihe won! proosashu 
^Dow you as BMich acroan space as pos* 

^ than two 



mn3 



The 



are|uslaslm- 
ItseH. When 
, Ind out what 

on the 




.Ikyaowpleof 
comfMiters using the same aottware lo 
determine aiditle dUferences In the ma* 
chines. V you have diHdran. you %rfll 
want to be able lo biQf aultable aoftware 
lo run on the computer* Compare pricas 
of fsmes and aoftware you need. Ihen 
make your decision based on both kne 
machine and Its software capabilities. 

I^Dos j^Mir g^arw nMar CRjf ka^p 



to M oomputor nmiah that cx- 
pUln iMtaUatlon and mt—mi deckle 
irtwtlMr you can ioUow the dirarttom. U 
■ot. fiid out 
wUI be avrilable. 
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Microcomputer Model^ 
Dealer 



MICRXGMPUTEK UARDMRI r/ALUATION FORM 



Jianuf acturer 
Phone 



Meanory Size 
Cost 



Expandable to 



Lan^ua^^ee 



Basic Components 



Graphics 



Text 



Screen Size 



Storage (Cassette or Disk) 



Jpper /Lower Case 



Cost 



Special Features: (voice, color, mual^^ 
RATE 

Video Display Quality 

Base of Use: Portability & 
arrangement of components 

Documentat ion: Readabil it y , 
Organization 

Peripheral Support 

Service & Repair: Local, 
Proximity & Cost 

User Training 

Warranty Length 

Execut ion Time 

Reliability & Sturdiness 

Editing Capability & Ease 

Amount of Software 

Suitability of Equipment to Meet 
Instructional Needs 



Poor 
0 



0 
0 



Averaj^e 
2 3 



2 
2 



3 
3 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Programming Text Editing^ Computer Literacy Testings 

Computer Assisted Instruction Computer Managed Instruction- 
Information Management 

Comment s: 

Total points Evaluator 
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Excellent 

5 
5 



5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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HOW TO LOAD SOFTWARE 



Step 1 Turn on the monrtor ffhe knob ts 
loc9t9d on the front of the monitor on the nght 
$kie) 

Step 2 Open the door on the dtsk drrve 
Step 3 Slide m the diskette, nrteking sure the 
Ikoel feces up end goes m (est Ybuwitiheere 
dcfc Mhen H « m place 

Step4 Cloeethf;doorontheditA(dnve 
Step 5 Turn on the mcroconfiputer (The switch 
tsonthifbeckofthekeybosrdontheteftsfde) 
You wilt hMr» beep The d«k dnve will hunr) 
end the red In Use" light ¥vtlt come on tempo- 
rarilv CmgUon, Oo not tnsert or remove e <^t$k 
wfhfe tht, drive is humnting or whUe the red "fn 
Use" light IS on 

Step 6 Commerciettv prepared software may 
'^oot" automaticaltY If H doesn't wad for the 
monnor prompt and type RUN end the nanr>e of 
the program For example RUN STARFIND 

ATARI 400 or too 
For cartridges 
Step 1 Load BASIC 

Step 2 Pull the lever on the cartridge cage door 
on top of the computer that is marked "PuH 
Open" 

Step 3 After checking cartridge label to make 
Sure you are inserting the right side up push the 
cartridge firmly into the slot until it clicks 
Step 4 Close th« cage door 
Step S Turn on the nrionnor 
Step 6 Turn on the monitor Step 7 Turn on the 
computer (The switch is on the nght s/de of the 
keYt>oerd}SxeQB Press START, thsn SYSTEM 
RESET Steps Press StLECT to displey options 
Step 10 ?ress OPTX>N to enter options selected 
Step 11 Press START 

Step 1 Make sure the computer is turned OFF 
Step 2 Insert the BASIC cartridge into the cage 
at the top of the computer and clos* the cage 
door Step 3 Turn on the monitor, tnen the disk 
drive Step 4 Turn on the disk drrve and wait for 
the humming to stop and the light to go out 
Step S Carefully slide the diskette onto the 



drive, making aura that the label is on top ertd 
goes tn last Close the dnkette cage door 
Step 6 Turn on the computer and wart for the 
diskette to load When the bght goes out end the 
drive stops humming, the disk drives stops 
humming the d«kette will be loaded Step 7 
Follow the iiiatructions on the monitor screen 

COMMODOfIC PCT 
For tapes 

Step 1 Turn on thr nf>icrocomputer (The switch 
isonthebeckofthekerboerdonthefefistde.) 
Step2 Piece the cassette m the player and 
rewind the tape 

Step3 Type LOAD and press the RETURN key. 

Step 4 The computer wilt instruct you to press 

the PLAY key on TAPE 1. 

Step 5 The monitor will dispUy the following 

sequence 

SEARCHir^ 

FOUND 

LOADING 

READY 

The cursor MntI then flash 

Step 6 Type RUN and press the RETURN key 

Follow instructions on the nr>onitor screen 

For disliettes 

Step 1 Turn on the microcomputer er»d the duAi 

disk drive (The switches ere loceted on the beck 

of the mechine on the nght side ) 

Step 2 Open the door on the disk drive, end 

gently slide the disk into place The lebel should 

face up, towerd you 

Step 3 Close the door 

Step 4 Type LOAD $^ end press the return key 
(Progrems very greetly If this command feds to 
work, look for en accompanying manual ) 
Steps Type UST and press the RETURN key to 
see e listing of all p'ogranns stored on the disk 
Step 6 Type f JST and press the retu-^n key to 
see ell the progrems on the diskette 
Step 7 Type LOAD "PROGRAM NAME .B end 
press RETURN 

Step 8 The progrem will load Type RUN 
end RETURN 
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COMMODORE §4 
For cartridQM 

Siep 1 . Make tur« your m«rocomputer is OFF 

Sttp 2 Turn on monitor or TV 

Step 3 Insert cartridge 

Step 4 Turn on mcrocomputer 

Steps TypeSTART 

Ccution. Do not move cartridges m or out of the 
computer while it r$ on To do so will damage 
the program 
For castettet 

Step 1 Make sure cassette is rewound before 
you begin 

Step 2 Turn on the microcomputer and type 
LOAD 

Step 3 The fTwnnor will respond PRESS PLA^T 
ON TAPE 

Step 4. Press Play on your cassette machine 
Step 5 The monitor will go blank for a mmute 
until It finds the program Than it will read 
FOUND PROGRAM (by name) 
Step 6 Press the Commodore key 

For ditkattas 

Step 1 Turn on the monitor the disk drive and 
Mh^ys 1§ST the microcomputer 
Step 2 Open the door on disk dnvo and gently 
slide the disk into placr The label should be on 
top. facing you 

Step 3. Close the lever over the inserted disk 
Step 4 Type LOAD "PROGRAM NAME'\a press 
RETURN 

Step 5 Wait for the program to stop humming 
and the word READY to appear on your screen 
Step 6 Type RUN 

IBM PC and PC Jr 
For diskettes 

Read instructions carefully Some software 
comes with $pec»fic instructions which you 
must follow specifically Other software ts 
formatted to k>ad m the following way 
Step 1 Slide disk with the label facing up, 
toward you Close dn^e 

Step 2 Turn on the computer The program wtll 
"boot" automatically 

IBM PC Jr 
For cartridges 

Step 1 Turn on tl»e monitor, then the microcom 
puter 

Step 2 Push cartridge firmly mto or>e of the two 
cartridge slots 



Step 3 Program will "boot" autonr^attcatly 

Texas Instrumant IB/4A 
For modules 

Step! ' u-n on the monitor ff/)e *no6 on 
front ngi%) th^n the mcrocomputer (the^sftdtng 
switch on the front, right) 
Step 2 AnintroductK>n screen will appear on 
the monitor 

Step 3 Push the module firmly into the slot at 
the right of the keys 
Step 4 Press any key 

Step 5 Select the nufnber of the program you 
wish to run and enter it on the keyt>oard Follow 
the instructions that appear 

TBS «) COLOR COMPUTER 
For Tapes 

Step! Push the power button at the back of the 
computer to turn it on. /iflf is heated af the left of 
the wires.) 

Step 2 The nx>nitor Kreen wtll light up Press 
the ENTER key until it responds with READY 
Step 3 Connect the cassette player to the 

microcomputer 

Step 4 Turn on the cassette player and rewind 
the tape 

Step 5 Type CLOAD and press the ENTER key 

Steps Press PLAY on the recorder 

Step 7 The monitor will display the foltov^ng 

sequence T' PROGRAM NAME OK 

The cursor will the flash 

Step 8 Type RUN and press the ENTER key 

TRS IO COLOR COMPUTER ar^ LEVEL M 
For diskettes 

Step 1 Turn on the microcomputer {The switch 

IS under the keybosrd on the nght edge ) 

Step 2 Open the cage door of the disk dnvt 

Step 3 Slide the diskette into the slot with the 

label on top toward you 

Step 4 Close the cage door 

Step 5 Press the square orange RESET button 

on the right of the keyt>oard 

Step 6 As the microcomputer loads the 

program, the disk will hum and the light wil! 

come on Then a catalog will appear on the 

screen 

Step 7 Type LOAD PROGRAM NAME' 
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Software Best Sellers 



April 




Copyright 1986 
Billboard Research 



Dpt. 



Systems 



Ent«rtainm#nt 

1 1 Ulflma IV 



3 
4 
5 

Education - 

1 2 



Goto 

Hardbali 
Bprd 'i Tale 
fH^ht SlmukJtof 



0»gtn 5ysTem.s 
inc 

Spectrum 
HoJobvte 
AccoracJe 
Electronic Arts 
Microsoft 



Fantasy game 

Sutmanne simulation 

Baseball game 

Fantasy Ao*e-playir>g ©anDe 

Aircraft simulation 



MathBfOit0rf 



2 ] iyr(ngTutorU 

3 4 N0wtmpfovmd 

MQ$t0flVpe 

4 3. Music Comtrvetlon Set 

5 Hom0wpfk H0fp0r. Math 

Word ProbkHDs 



DovKiscn 

SInnon & Schuster 
Scartxxough 

Electronic Arts 
Splrvioker 



introductory rrxitii program, 
ages 6-12 

Typing instruction program 
Typtf>g tfwtructon program 

Mustc corDposftKXi program 
Moth lutOTKJl. high school 
level 



Hom« Monog^mMt. 



Print Shop 

Prtnt t ^ GfopNcs 

Ubroty 
Papmtack wntm 



BrodertKJoO 
Springboard 
rirT>eworks 
Brodertxtnd 



Oo^-yoursetf print shop 
Oo^t-yoirsetf newspaper 
Tax preparation program 
100 odditiooal graphics 



ttglta* Solutions Word procesang program 



March 
fent#rt(j|i it i 



title 



1 


3 


Ulttmaiv 


2 


5 


htSSMkmSagfm 


3 


1 


Jmt 


4 


4. 


Karateka 


6 


2 


Silent Service 



Ongm Systems 

MicfoProse 

Subiogtc 

Brodert>und 

MicroP^'ose 



Fantasy gome 
Ajt combat s*mulatKyi 
Jet simulation 
Action karate game 
Subrrxytne simulation 



Educcrtton. 



1 


1 


M>lng Tutof 0 


Simon & Schu^er 


Typing Instruction program 


2 


2 


MafhBkuterl 


Davidson 


introductory moth progrom. 










ages 6-12 


3 


4 


Music Constmctlpn Set 


Electronic Arts 


Musk: composition program 


4 


3 


New Improved 


Scarborough 


Typing Instruction program 






Masfefiype 






5 


5. 


IAmmeC-64 


Creative/ 


introduction to tfie C-64 








ActTviston 





i 



1. PnntShop Brederbund 

2 JDe Newsroom Spmgboard 

3 Banit Steet Wrtter Brederbund 
5 Prtnt Shop Grophics Brodertxjnd 

SwtflOM Tlmev^^t 



Do-rt-youfsaff print shop 
Do^*yoursetf newspaper 
Word processor 
100 oddmonoi graphics 

Tax preparation program 



I 



I 
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j NEW RELEASES AT-A-GLANCE 






iTVi oi^ lu n mii5 crotTiD to a w*ta mum i aid jMUAin Jt i 




Applications Programs: 13 Titles ' 

Word processjn£ E\ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Mtioofif IS'-o 



Instructional Programs: 105 Titles 

y'-: ArlTlraphics 1% 

55^1 — 

Sooa' Studies T/o 

^ijr J ^ Lil ly Education 6\ 

y^^y Scfg a ce 11% 

JjIII Wusic 7% 

j ' ^fvtixn LiDtu*fC T\> 

. ^fc^putflf Irtt.'^cy. 0\ 

Li)C)c ff% 

Pn! p3rit}on 7% 

^ Trpint ?% 



Machine Compatibility 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 




4 

4 



APPLE II 



CATEGORY 
WORD PROCESSING 
INTORMAnON MGMT. 
GRAPHICS 
GAMES 
EDUCATION 

BUSD^ ACCOUNTING 
PERSONAL HNANCE 
SPREADSHEET 
INTEGRATED 
MUSIC 

PROJECT MGMT. 
UTIUTIES 



SOFTWARE 

\l>p\e^'orks- Apple (Mmputrr. hu 
AppleWorks- .4;;^//' CwnpuUr. hu 
Print S\\op-Br(jderbuii(i Sofluare 
Flight SmuhlOTW—Suh LngH Corjioratui}! 
Sticks Bear ABC- Field hiblicafiom 
BPI \ccomi\ng-BPl Syslenis 
Dollars & Scnse-Morioffram 
\pp]e^'orks- Apple Compi.ten he. 
AppleWorks- i4ppirCt»npu<£r, he. 
Music Construction ^x—Eeetronk Arts 
Think lax^-Limig Videotert 
Copy II ?lus-Central PoinI Software 
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SOFTWUliE PRICES STABLE 

CURRENT SOFTWARE PRICES WILL HOLD AS 
SCHOOLS BEGIN PURCHASING FOR '86-'67 



BETWEEN now and September, 

schools make their software purchase^ 
for the next schoi>I year, school soft- 
ware buyers can expect software 
pnces to remain stable Despite what 
Christine Johnston. Director of Mar- 
ketin[ for Milliken Software describe^ 
as "obvious pressure lo reduce 
prices." and several cases of price 
cuts in the past year b> pubhshers like 
CBS. Simon & Schuster and Sun- 
burst a spot surve> of 20 leading edu- 
cational software producers fmd^ that 
most pubiishers will be selling: soft- 
ware m September for the same price 
the> sold It in Januar> 

Almost three-quarters of the 20 
publishers contacted b> Elatrtmu 
Lcarmnf! — Apple . Brodcrbund . Da 
vidson & AssiKiatcs. DcMj:nW arc 
EduWare. Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
K-12 Micromedia. The Learning: 
Compan). The Learning Well 
MECC. Milliken. Mind^capc Scho- 
lastic. Simon & Schuster md Spring- 
board— will maintain their current [ 
prices through September, and rrianx i 
anticipate the same prices throuch the i 
end of 1986 

Three companies m the sune\ — j 
Grolier Spmnakcr and Sunburst— \ 
ha\e raided prucs on some or al) oi : 
their software titles m the past twi^ \ 
months, and plan lo muinijin thost' [ 
prices ai least through September ! 

Three additional companies— SVL I 
Holt and Lducjiional AciuitiLv— | 
ha\c no tirm plan- vfi on \hv\r pnuni' 
for the ncvi si\ nu»nih^ 

^^HILK schools cannot evpvct lo 

find cheaper prk inj s(»Hu jj< j: 
leas! on indi\ iduj! soliu an tnL-- 
lhe\ can look for more eon^panies ^m- j 
fering deals on volume purchases, or 
on bundlf of software Grober for ; 
example raised the price ot iis util>i\ | 



package*. EdnCuU . Fncmih Filer. 
E(is\ Graph and The Information 
Connn turn b> 10 percent in February . 
At the same time. the> are offering a 
bundle of the four utilitN programs for 
SI89. which IS about what three 
would cost individualK 

EDIA^ARE b selling its six algebra 
programs as a group called The Alf^c 
bra CnrrUuhnn Paik and five of its 
writing programs together in a group 
called Th( \Aritinf: Curruuhm Paik 
As a pack, the programs are available 
at hall the price of the individual ti- 
tles DesignWare :nd EduWare also 
sell assonmenis of their programs for 
kinderganen through sixth grade, and 
fifth through eighth grade 

packs, multiple copies of a sin- 
gle program, which have been widely 
available this year— 24 out of 39 pub- 
lishers sur\e\ed b\ Ehttronu Learn- 
injc in October offered some son of 
lah pack — will continue to be avail- 
able though publishers \m11 be experi- 
menting with larger pack^ and differ- 
ent pricing structures Scholastic, foi 
example is considering enlarging its 
packs thu^ dropping the price per disk 
of Its program^ which currentU come 
lue copies lo iht pjck De^ii:n\^are 
ha^ started sellmi: lah pack^ of 40 

SC HOOLS can also look for more 
and cht'jper sMl -lu < nsed programs 
F o* L\a»npk I (^ci' CoiiipuK** S\>- 
uii'^ n*. / » / //( ' pr.^«_'i.m, vsiji 
jvjii.ibU \k s^n.kol^ loi 's i^j jv 
nunv ^.opi;'^ o: ih*. proiitjii a^ ihv 
school \sant^ l^> niak. Fo: an add' 
iional 1l\ o1 K'^v ihjj, Sln<i s^hi>t»!v 
Will j1s(i hd\i. the right \o send copies 
of the program home \Mth stud^nt> 

—7(tt,\ A/( Gini\ 
mti LJiiitf 
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Top Five 

Free Programs 

For Your 



Computer 

Arlan R. Levitan 



Good software doesn't have to 
be expensive. You can accu- 
mulate a respectable software 
library merely by taking ad- 
vantage of the thousands of 
programs in the public do- 
main—that is, programs which 
are given away free by their 
authors. Another alternative, 
the ''shareware'' concept, lets 
you test-drive a program for 
free and make a voluntary con- 
tribution if you like. Here's a 
guide to public domain soft- 
ware and shareware, plus the 
results of a survey in which 
users all over the country voted 
for their top five favorites. 




34 Oi'.JVVB .Uyl966 



Does the thought of paying 
more for a program than 
you laid out for your com- 
puter make you grumpy and irasci- 
ble? Cheer up. "Hiere's a w?alth of 
programs available for yoiv com- 
puter that cost little or nothing at 
all. Public domain and share^vare 
programs can provide you with a 
never-ending supply of grist for 
ycrir computer's mill. 

The idea of public domain soft- 
ware has been around since the 
early computer hobbyists first start- 
ed sharing their programs with 
coch other People would ay run- 
nmg each other 's programs, suggest 
improvements, or make the im- 
provements thems<?lves. Few peo- 
ple copyrighted their programs 
bec?/u:>e they were hobbyists rather 
than software authors t/ying to 
make a living. Legally all it takes to 
place a program in the pubUc do- 
main is for tl e author to declare it 
so. (Of course, this excludes most 
programs published in magazines 
and books, which are nearly always 
copyrighted to protect the authors.) 

Public domain programs can 
be freely exchangeti beHveen indi- 
viduals or distributed by user 



groups and computer bulletin 
board systems (BBSs). They come 
with no warranties, packaging, or 
customer support. They are gifts to 
the public and vary in quality from 
marg;inal to very good. 

To determine which public do- 
main programs are the most popu- 
lar among users, in April we 
conducted a survey over three com- 
mercial information services: 
CompuServe, The Source, and Del- 
phi. Below are ^he results of this 
mformal survey, for each personal 
computer, we've listed the top five 
programs. The type of program is 
identified within parentheses. 

We have excluded from con- 
sideration programs ^^at are not 
truly in the public doma.n, includ- 
ing programs which elidt a fee for 
documentation, and programs 
which have been published, are in 
widespread use, bui are defiiute'v 
not in tiie public domain — such ai 
computer's own SpeedScript, for 
example 

You'll notice that many of the 
popular progran\s on the list are 
terminal programs. This is piobably 
due to the fact thdt the survey was 
.unducted online among telecom- 
puting enthusiasts. 

To obtain co^ es of any of 
these programs, try contacting your 
local user group or logging onto a 
BBS or commercial information ser- 
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vice. Friendf and caworkm tre 
valuable io for public do- 
Dudn programi 

Another tvpe of freely distrib- 
uted foftware that is some- 
times confused with public 
domain software is ihartwure (also 
called user-supported sofrofare). The 
concept shaiware tame about as 
• response to the negative aspects of 
ff jirketing software commercially. 

!t seems that almost everybody 
lijtes to complain that software is 
expensive. Critics of the *of»- 
y^Tt industry daim that prices are 
inflated by a chsrge-what-the- 
market-will-bear attitude as the 
product filters through distribution 
dtannels. The manufacturer typi- 
cally sells to a distributor, who in 
turn sells to a retailer. Each middle- 
man adds a markup. The author of 
the software receives only a small 
percentage of the selling price. 

Critics argue that this practice 
causes a serious problem: The per- 
ception of high prices encourages 
unauthorized duplication of soft- 
ware. This leads to • classic conflict 
between the manufacturers and the 
software pirates. Manufacturers 
may be tempted to boost their 
prices to maJce up for expected 
losses to piracy, and pirates may 
justify copying because they say 
prices arc unreasonably high. 

For these and other reasons, 
some software authors decide to 
market their programs themselves. 
There have been few success stories 
among those who've tried this ap- 
proach The authors attempt to 
work within the established mar- 
ketplace, but usually fail because 
the> lack the resources necessary to 
promote, advertise, and distribute 
their product 



At 
8 



bout four years ago, a pro- 
grammer named Andrew 
^Fluegelnr, n wrote a terminal 
program lor IBM computers called 
K-Talk 111 To distribute his pro- 
gram, Fluegelman combined as- 
pects of both public domain and 
commercial software to come up 
with a new category he called 
Frerware. Freeware is based on 
three concepts: 

• Before buyinp a program, 
computer users should have the op- 
portunity to fully assess its value by 



using it cxtenslvelv to determine j 
whether H acrvcs their needs. 

• Origjirul software of high 
Quality %^ttcn by Independent au- 
mors %^ be supported by the per- 
sonal computing community. 

• Copying of these prog;rams 
should be encouraged, rather than 
discouraged. The ease of dissemi- 
nating programs outside traditional 
commercial charmels should be ex- 
ploited by software authors to nux- 
imize distribution. 

Fluegelman actually trade- 
marked tlie term Freeware, so as 
these ideas spread and other au- 
thors began following suit, the term 
shareware was coined for general 
use. Here's how shareware typical- 
ly works: 

Anyone can get a copy of a 
shareware program. Usually, you 
obuin it from a local user group or 
BBS. Since there is no packaging or 
manual, any documentation is gen- 
erally in the form of a text file on 
the disk or BBS. You must print out 
a hardcopy if you want a manual 
for reference purposes. 

Shareware programs contain a 
notice suggesting that you send a 
certain contribution to the author if 
you &id the p&og;ram useful. The 
contribution is voluntary, and even 
if none is made, you're encourage! 
to share the program with others 
Although no shareware au 
thors are reported to be making a 
killing, many are said to De realiz- 
ing a steady stream of ^upplemen• 
tal mcome. 

How good is shareware? The 
best of it IS quite good indeed, and 
often betti?r suited to the needs and 
abilities ci casual users than more 
expensive commercial programs If 
you're wilLng to do without fancj^ 
manuals ana can rely on fellow users 
for technical support, shareware 
may be right for >nu. 



H 



ere are the top five freely 
distributed programs for 
each poprlar personal 
computer. Shareware programs are 
denoted with an asterisk (•). You'll 
notice that or\]y four programs are 
listed for the Commodore 64/128. 
That's because the other progr-^ms 
which received votes are not truly 
in the pubbc domain— including 
two which are copyrighted by 
COLfPUTE» 



Commodore 64/128 

Comm Term (Terminal program) 
Haunted Hill (Gamef 
Disk Doctor 12B (Utility) 
Blue Thund.r (Game) 

Atari 400/800/XL/XE 
AMIS (Bulletin board system) 
AMODEM (Terminal program) 
MYRIAPEDE (Game) 
POKEY Player (Music) 
AMEN^l (Program autoloader) 

Atari ST Series 

STerminal (Terminal program) 
STCalc (Calculator desk accessory)* 
Megaroids (Game) 
RMDISK (RAM disk utility) 
COPY (Fi'e utility for single-dnv^ 
systems) 

Apple n Series 

EAMOS (Adventure game) 
FreeY/riter (Word processor)* 
EVE (Terminal program)* 
RAMD1SK128 (RAM disk uHltty) 
ABBS (Bulletin board system) 

Commodore Amiga 

Aterm (Terminal program) 
StarTerm (Terminal program) 
Mandelbrot (Graphics demo) 
Hack (Ad nture game) 
EMACS a Jt editor) 

IBM PC /PCjr 

MEMBRAlhl (RAM disk utility) 
PROCOMM (Terminal program)* 
PC-File (Database manager)* 
RBBS (Bulletin board system) 
PC-V/nte (Word processor)* 

Apple Macintosh 
Red Ryder (Terminal program)* 
BJNHEX (File conversion utilityf 
MazeViars (Game) 

VMCO (Vocal/visual terminal pngram) 
ResEdit (Resource editor) 

Texas Instruments 71-99/ 4A 
Fast-Term (Terminal program) 
Disk Manager JOOO (Disk cataloger) 
FUNl Writer (Word processor) 
Neatlist (Utility/ 

MussCopy (Utility) O 
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SOFTWARE: SIDE BY SIDE 



GRAPHING PROGRAMS 



EOrrOR'S NOTE: Each month. Soft>fcarc Side b\ Side takes a comparanve look at ditfcrent ioft\fcar». packages \Mthin rhe 
content of "Computers in the Curriculum The packages are revieued by an educator with extensive edu^^at'onal compuimg 
experience This month s graphing programs for use in math classes are rated on a y:alc ot 1-5 (I = unsatisfactorv : = 
average, 3 = good. 4 = ver> good. 5 = excellent) 
Readers should realize that this selection of programs docs not represent il.e enure spectrum of software available 





Supcrpiot 
$49.95 

(EduSoft 
Educational 
Softxfcare. PO 
Box 2560. 
Berkeley. CA 
94702) 
1985 



Graphing 
$39 

(MECC. 3490 
Lexington Ave 
N . St PauL MN 
55112) 
1984 




Apple II 
fainily (64K) 



Commodore 
64. Apple II 
family (48K). 
T»S-'80 Color 
32K. Atan 



Grades S*12 

Plots up to five 
polynomial, 
tngnometnc. 
logarithmic, or 
exponential 
functions AllovkS 
scrolling and 
zooming in or out 
either axij» or on 
both axes 
simultaneously 
Has optional sound 
and color User 
can change jraph 
limits 



Grades 712 

Three graphing 
programs, one 
simulation and an 
educational game 
in vkhich students 
ir> to locate a 

snark** hidden on 
a gnd bj r^^ering 
a center and the 
radius of a i irctc 
Includes a 56'pagc 
manual Not all 
machine versions 
allovk pnnting and 
saving 



Reviewer's Comments: Supfrplor is a very 
good program and would be exellent for 
demonstrations where a large color monitor 
IS available The use of standard algebraic 
notation with raised exponents seems 
natural The display of ihr equations color- 
coded to the graphs and the on-line help are 
very helpful features Program would even 
be more useful if the graphs could be printed 
or saved Having a site-license alU^v^ing 
legal multiple copies or networking for only 
an additional S35 is a real plus 
Publisher* s Response: We plan to add both 
saving and printing features in late Spring 
'86 Program is also good for mdixtdual 
student in\es:igation 



Reviewer's Comments: This program has a 
superb support manual Snark is a good 
game to develop logic and visuali7ation 
skills \lthough the color test uorks 
pcrtectly the equation^; were not jzraphed in 
color Poh^raph has a great deal of 
tlexibilitv allowing studertts to chouse the 
scale zoom in. or expand In all three 
graphing programs, equations must be 
entered m a form similar to that of BASIC 
rather than standard notation 
Publisher* s Response: Publisher ha% no 
-esponse 



Reviewed by Dr. Margu Mason, As^utam Professor, Deparlmeni of Mathematics, Sonhern llUnou University, DeKalb, IL. 
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Graphing 


Apple li 


Grades 7-12 


^'.quations 


family (48K) 


A fovr-ptogram 


(Including 




package that 


Oreeii Oioda) 




includes two game 


; 96O 




progrants and a 


(Cunuuit The 


{ uiiiitv prugram that 






graphs functions 


lima Oakdalc 




entered b> 


Cdmpu«>. lovwa 




student \ (~ir4nhin(7 


City. lA 52242) 




nrnoram oiu^w 

pil^^l AJll Kl VCS 


1983 




SlUU^IIls KUIUvU 






L/l (Ik llk^ III 






d^t^rminififf th^ 

UVikI illliililK IIIW 






eaustion of ^traipht 






lines. paratx>las 






circles ellipses, or 






hyperbolas L'ser 






cannot save and 


. 




print graphs 


Graphing 


Apple II 


Grades 1X1 


Exponential 


family (48K). 


Contains a tuional 


Functions 


TRS-80 


on functions in the 


$29.95 


Mode! 111/4. 


form Y = A and a 


(Educational 


Commodore 


sec (ion where 


Activities Inc 


PET 


students enter their 


PO Box 392 




own values for A 


Freepon, NY 




and X and see the 


11520) 




resulting graphs 


1983 




Maintains records 






for up to 50 






students User 






cannot save or 






pnnt graphs 


Graph Plotter 


Apple II 


Grades tM2 


$75 


family (48K) 


Demonstrates 


(Science 




various graphical 


Research 




mathematical 


Associates, Inc . 




techniques such as 


144 North 




basic graphing 


Watker Dr . 




transformations. 


Chicago. IL 




aj)d calculus topics 


60606) 




such as secants. 


1984 




tangents. 






derivatives, points 






of ipHection. and 






solving differential 






equations May be 






used as a 






'dynamic 






blackbiwd" for 






demonstrations 






Graphs may be 






stored for later 






recall 



s s 



Reviewer's Comments: Green Globs is a 
classic game that teaches students to drav^ 
graphs It really promotes higher-level 
thinking and can be used succe^stull) bv 
^tl^dcnts di \arious leNCls of sophistication 
The top scoring ^ame rcplav teature 
promotes exploration and allov^s students to 
see the -^tratcgiev others have ubed VV ammg 
Creen Blahs t\ addictive' Linear <4 
Quadratic Graphs provides excellent dnil 
with a great deal of flexibility on 
determining graphs of vanous functions 
Tracker is an excellent game for developing 
logic and visualization skills 
Publisher's Response: Publisher has no 
response 



Reviewer's Comments: This program is 
useful for teaching kbout only one type of 
function — Y = A If students attempt to 
repeat a section the message "Please get 
your teacher. ' will appear According to the 
documentation, the teacher is then supposed 
to press Control and A on the Apple to 
continue Hov^ever. this reviewer was never 
able to get this feature to function The 
CAPS LOCK key must be depressed on the 
lie and He for any input to be accepted, but 
neither the program nor the manual mentions 
this 

Publisher's Response: Control A y^as tested 
and worked proper l\ The revie^i iop\ was 
apparenti\ Jefe<tt\e The Proiirum was 
developed for the Apple II plus The CAP 
LOCK ke\ ts only necessar\ for the name 
input 



Reviewer's Comments: This program has 
tremendous capabilities and great potential 
but It IS very complex and takes much time 
to leam to operate well On line graphing is 
somevhat slow, especially to use for 
demonstration purposes while lecturing but 
screens may be prepared in advance and 
stored for quick recall later Screens may 
also be pnnted. but only on an Apple 
Silentype printer This program is definitely 
only for the upper levels uf high school and 
college mathematics 
Publisher's Response: This proi^-am is 
exceedingl\ pok^erful It not onh graphs 
functions, derivatives, integrals, and 
differential equations, but aho let\ the user 
perform various transformations on these 
graphs 
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STATEWIDE MICROCOMPUTER COURSEWARE EVALUATIONS 



This TECC project has identified effective mi rcocomputer courseware for use 
by Texas Educators In ^rr.pruving BASIC SKILLS INSTRUCTION. K-12 commercial 
courseware for Apple, Radio Shack and Comnodore hardware systems in the subject 
areas of reading/language arts, mathematics, science, business education and 
vocational education has been evaluated. 

This document provides you with a brief summary of the following evaluation ^ata: 

Hardware System to Accommodate the Software, 

Courseware Package Name, 

Publ isher , 

Subject Area, 

Grade Leve 1 , and 

Average score. 

Each courseware package was evaluated by at least ten teachers throughout the State 
of Texas and the results were then tallied and yielded an average score. The 
possible scores range from a low of (l) one to a high of (5) five. 

The complete evaluation data not only includes icores on the previous information 
but also for: 




Program cost. 

Special Hardware Requirements, 
Instructional Technique, 
Instructional Activities, 
Speci al Character i st i cs , 
Potential Uses, 
Student Instruct ion Time, 
Instructional Objec :i ves, 
Presentat ion , 
Content, and 
Student Eval i ation. 



The entire evaluation data set will soon be available on-line with Bibliographic 
Retrieval Services (BRS), a commercial networked database system. Access to BPS 
requires a nx>dem and subscription tj PRS. Please contact Keith Imon at 271-7611 
for further information. 



Evaluation is being expanded to include identification of courseware addressing 
the essf*ntial elements of Computer Literacy and other general application 
packages appropriate to instruction and will now include software ^or the IBM 
mi crocompute r . 

When using this document, please note that Apple Software evaluations can be 
found on the yellow pages. Radio Shack Software evaluations can be found on the 
areen pages an^ Commodore Software evaluations can be found on the blue paqes. 
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HARDWARE 



PACKAGE TITLE 



PUBLISHER 



SUBJECT 



GRADE LEVEL 



AVG. 



APPLE 



ANTONYMS-SYNONYMS 

APPROXIMATION, ESTIMATION 
BASIC ENGLISH SKILLS 



HARTLEY COURSEWARE 

HEINEMAN/SCOTT FORESMAN 
ENCYCLOPEADIA BRITANNICA 



BECOMING AN INFORMED SHOPPER GUIDANCE ASSOCIATES 



BIRIH OF THE PHOENIX 



BUMBLE GAMES 
BUMBLE PLOT 
C*A»R* I*S* 
C.L.I. P. 
CAPITALIZATION 

CASH VERSUS CREDIT BUYING 
CELLS 

CHALLENGE MATH 



CHECKERS 



CHESS 



CIRCLES 

CLIMATE 
CLOCK 
CLCZE-PLUS 
CLOZE-PLUS PROGRAM 



PHOENIX SOFTWARE 



THE LEARNING CO. 
THE LEARTUNG CO. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA ^'''ITANNICA 
EDUCATIONAL -^VITIES 
HARTLEY COURSEWARE 

GUIDANCE ASSOCIATES 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

SUNBURST 



ODESTA 



ODESTA 



SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 

EDUCATION 
HEINEMAK 'SCOTT FORESMAN 
HARTLEY COURSEWARE 
I/CT 
I/CT 



COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAM PART I BORG-WARNER 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAM PART II BORG-WARNER 




COMPARATIVE BUYING SERIES 



GUIDANCE ASSOCIATES 



LAJ^GUAGE ARTS 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

SCIENCE 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

BUSINESS 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

BUSINESS 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

BUSINESS 

SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 

MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS 
SCIENCE 
MATHEMATICS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
LANGfJAGE ART'; 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
MATHEMATICS 
BUSINESS 



ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

ELEMENTARY 

ELEMENTARY 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

SECONDARY 

SECONDARY 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

SECONDARY 

SECONDARY 

SECONDARY 

SECONDARY 



A. 10 
3.8A 
4.16 
3.31 
3. A3 
3.24 
2.37 
2.79 
3.44 
3.58 
3.61 
3.41 
4.55 
3.16 
2.37 
3.52 
3.63 
3.69 
4.36 
4.17 
3.26 
3.79 
3.80 
3.67 
2.68 
3.33 
2.99 

2.56 
4.24 
4.05 
3.72 
3.80 
3.69 
4.37 
4.70 
4.60 
3.41 
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HARDWARE 



PACKAGE TITLE 



PUBLISHER 



SUBJECT 



GRADE LEVEL 



AVG. 



APPLE Cont'd 



ERIC 



172 



COMPRhXENSION POWER PROCRAM I/CT 
COMPREHENSIOfl POWER, LEVEL E l/CT 
CONTEXT CLUES NTS 



COUNTING BEE 
CRITICAL READING A-H 
DECIMALS 

DRAGON GAMES SERIES FOR L/ 

ARTS 

DRAWING CONCLUSIONS 



EDU-WARE DECIMALS 
EOU-WARE FRACTIONS 



EDU-WARE 
BORC-UARNER 
CONTROL DATA/ PLATO 

EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

NT S 



EDU-WARE 
EDU-^MRE 



EDUFUN: ALIENCOUNTER & FACE 

FLASH MILLIKEN 
EDUFUN: BATTLING RUGS M.LLIKEN 



EDUFUN: FRENZY & FLIP FLOP 



MILLIKEN 



EDUFUN: GOLF CLASSIC & 

COMPUBAR MILLIKEN 



EDUFUN: GULP! & ARROW 

GRAPHICS MILLIKEN 

EDUFUN: THE JAR GAME & CHAOS MILLIKEN 

ELECTRICITY MAGNETISM J & S SOFTv^ARE 



ELECTRON STRUCTURE 
ERNIE'S OUIZ 

EXPLORER METROS 



J & S SOFT'JARE 
APPLE COMPUTER 

SUNBURST 



LANCUAf.K ARTS 
LANGUAGE aRTS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
MATHEMATICS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
MATHEMATICS 

LANGUAGE ARTS 
LANGUAGE A«TS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
MATHF/IATICS 
MATHEMATICS 
MA'^HEMATICS 
MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS 
MATHEMATICS 
MATHEMATICS 
MATHEMATICS 
MATHEMATICS 
MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS 
MATHEMATICS 
MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS 

SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

MATHEMATICS 

^1ATHE>1ATICS 

MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS 



SECONDARY 

ELEMKNTARY 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

ELEMENTARY 

ELEMENTARY 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

ELEMENTARY 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

MIDDLE 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

secondary 

secondary 

elementary 

elementary 

elementary 

Middle 

secondary 



3.61 
3.58 
3.21 
3,03 
3.1A 
A. 22 
3.52 
A. 20 

3.52 
3.A5 
3.08 
2.95 
3.61 
3.75 
3. 13 
A. 55 



78 
03 
06 
80 
59 
01 



4. OA 
3.96 
3.88 



21 
10 
53 
45 
69 
21 
68 



3.06 
2.94 
4.20 

4.24 
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HARDWARE 



PACKAGE TITL: 



PUBLISHER 



SUBJECT 



GKADE LEVEL 



AVG. 



APPLE Cont'd FACT OR OPINION 



FACT SHEETS 

FACTORING WHOLE NUMBERS 



FOLLO^VING DIRECTIONS 



FRACTIONS 

GENETICS TRANSPORT 
GEOMETRIC CONCEPTS 
GERTRUDE'S PUZZLES 
GERTRUDE'S SECRETS 
GETTING THE MAIN IDEA 



GRAMMAR PROBLEMS 



GRAPHING ON THE COORDINATE 

PLANE 

GUINESS WORLD RECORDS 



HOME SAFE HOME 
ir^OME MEETS EXPENSES 
INSTANT ZOO 

JOB READINESS: ASSMT. & DEV. 
JUGGLES' RAINBOW 
LANGUAGE ARTS SEQUENCES 



LETTER RECOGNITION 
LONG DIVISION 

LONGITUDINAL WAVES 
HAGIC MAILER 
MAGIC WINDOW II 



NTS 



HARTLEY COURSEWARE 
OUALITY EDUCATIONAL 

DESIGNS 



LEARNING WtLL 



control data/ plato 
j & s software 
borg-!;arner 
the learning co. 
the learning co. 

LEARNING »tELL 



MILLIKlM 



EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCA- 
TION 

GUIDANCE ASS'^CIATES 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATES 
APPLE COMPUTER 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATES 
THE LEARNING CO. 
MILLIKEN 



HARTLEY COURSEWARE 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIKS 

HEINEMAN/ SCOTT FORESMAN 

ARTSCI 

ARTSCI 



LANGUAGE ARTS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS 
MATHEMATICS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
MATHEMATICS 
SCIENCE 
MATHE^tATICS 
MATHEMATICS 
•^UTHEMATICS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
L\NGUAGE ARTS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
U^.NGUAGE ARTS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 

•^UTHEMATICS 
MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS 

VOCATIONAL 

BUSINESS 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

VOCATIONAL 

MATHEMATICS 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

MATHEMATICS 

MATMEMATfCS 

SCIENCE 

BUSINESS 

BUSINESS 



SKCONDARY 
ELEMENTARY 
MIDDLE 
ELEMENTARY 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

ELEMENTARY 

SECONDARY 

MIDDLE 

ELEMENTARY 

ELEMENTARY 

iLEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

SECONDARY 

MIDDLE 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 
SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

SECONDARY 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

MIDDLE 

SECONDARY 

SECONDARY 

SECONDARY 

SECONDARY 



4.58 
3.88 
A. 66 
3.88 



59 
97 
75 
24 
57 
23 
39 
82 
78 
2.55 
2.72 
2.30 
2.27 
4.28 
3.98 
4.34 



3.71 
3.76 

^.41 
4.46 
3.70 
3.75 
4.11 
3.58 
1.81 
3.42 
3.45 



92 
88 
75 
71 
75 
3.57 
3.66 
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HARDWARE 



PACKAGE TITLE 



PUBLISHER 



SUBJECT 



GRADE LEVEL 



AVG. 



APPLE Cont'd 



ERIC 



MACiL WORDS 
MASTER TYPE 

MASTERING THE PARTS OF SPEECH 



MATH BASEBALL 

MATH FOR EVERYDAY LIVING 

MATH INVADERS 

MATH SKILLS-ELEMENTARY LEVEL 
MATH SKILLS- JR. HIGH LEVEL 
MATRIX PROBLEMS 
MICRO READ-LEVEL I 

MICRO READ-LEVEL 2 

MICRO READ-LEVEL 3 

MICRO READ-LEVEL k 

MICRO READ-LEVEL 5 

MICRO READ-LEVEL 6 

MICRO READ-LEVEL 7 

MICRO READ-LEVF.L 8 

MICROCOMPUTER AS A TEACHING TOOL 



MICROCOURSE SERIES-L/A-LEVEL 3 



ARTSCI 
NTS 

SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 



EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITA^TNICA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL COMPUTER 

AMFRICA.N ED. .-TIONAL COMPUTER 

AtfERICAN EDUCATIONAL CO?fPUTER 

A>tERICAN EDUCATIONAL COMPUTER 

A^tERICAN EDUCATIONAL COMPUTER 

A>*ERICA>I EDUCATIONAL COMPUTE^ 

A^^RICAN EDUCATIONAL COMPUTER 

AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL COMPUTEP 

SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 



HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN 



dUd INhSS 


Sr.x'ONDARY 


3 


.90 


ATT iwx A I 


SECONDARY 


3 


.95 


LANdUACE ARTS 


SECONDARY 


A 


.58 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


A 


.68 


LANGUACh ARTS 


MIDDLE 


A 


.56 


^lA 1 llh^tAi ICS 


ELEMENTARY 


A 


57 


MA 1 HKf lA I ICS 


rtlDDLE 


4 


.AO 


MAI HI.MA I ICS 


SECONDARY 


A 


.13 


MA I HF.MA 1 K S 


ELEMENTARY 


A 


.2i 


MA 1 Mf.MA 1 1 (,S 


MIDDLE 


A 


.52 


*TA 1 Mr "^lA 1 K.S 


SECONDARY 


A 


.33 


"lA ] H ."".MA 1 ICS 


MIDDLE 


A 


.27 


riA ' Mr.'^lA 1 ICS 


SECONDARY 


3 


.93 


'*iA 1 !i r.MA lies 


ELEMENTARY 


3 


.75 


nAl HhriA 1 ICS 


MIDDLE 


3 


.55 


i MtMA 1 ICS 


SECONDARY 


3 


.98 


LAWCUAUr. ARIS 


ELEMENTARY 


3 


.20 


LANl»UA(»r. ARTS 


MIDDLE 


2 


.80 


L-AlMUUAlir. ARlb 


ELEMENTARY 


3 


. 12 


T AMPITAr*!? A nTC 

LAniiUAiir. ARTS 


MIDDLE 


3 


. 15 


LtANi^UAdr, AKIS 


ELEMENTARY 


3 


27 


L.AWI lUAl (h AKIS 


MIDDLE 


2 


.88 


LiAnt '1 JA' f r ARIS 


ELEMENTARY 


3 


5A 


LAiMiiU AiiC. ARl S 


MIDDLE 


3 


27 


T AMPMAPP AnTC 
LAiXl • JAl't AK i S 


ELEMENTARY 


3. 


78 


T AWPIlAr^'P AUTC 
LAiMU UALi r. AK 1 S 


MIDDLE 


3. 


56 


T AMPIIA/'^r' AOTo 

LiAriiiUAiif AKIS 


FLKMENTARY 


3. 


A3 


T AMPI1A/'''C* AUTC 

LANUUAdr AKIS 


MIDDLc! 


3. 


23 


LA^liiUAttr. AKIS 


SECONDARY 


3. 


28 


LANCiUAGh ARTS 


MIDDLE 


3. 


33 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


MIDDLE 


3. 


02 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


SECONDARY 


3. 


01 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


SECONDARY 


3. 


90 


SCIENCE 


ELEMENTARY 


3. 


73 


SCTKNCK 


MIDDLE 


3. 


39 


SCIKNGF 


SECONDARY 


3. 


56 


LANGUAGK AKIS 


ELEf^ENTARY 


3. 


90 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


MIDDLE 


3. 


7A 


LANGUAGE AKTS 


ELEMENTARY 


2. 


/2 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


MIDDLE 


2. 


08 
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HARDWARE 



PACKAGE TITLE 



PUBLISHER 



SUBJECT 



GRADE LEVEL 



AVG. 



APPLE Cont'd 




MICROCOURSE SERIES- 
MICRDCOURSE SERIES- 
>aCROCOURSE SERIES- 
MI CROCOURSE SERIES- 
MICROCOURSE SERIES- 
MICROCOURSE SRI'JES- 
MICROCOURSE SERIES- 

riCRoco'^ :f. series- 

MICRGuOURSE SERIES- 
MICROCOURSE SERIES- 
ftlC^OCOURSE SERIES- 
MIX AND MATCH 



-L/A-LEVEL 4 
■L/A-LEVEL 5 

■l/a-leve:- 6 

-L/A-LEVEL 7 

•L/A-LEVEL 8 

READ-LEVEL 3 

•READ' LEVEL A 
READ-LEVEL 5 

READ-LEITL 6 

READ-LEVEL 7 

REAL-LEVEL 8 



HOMENTUM-HORK AND ENERGY 
MONEY MANAGEMENT ASSMT. SERIES 
MONEY MNGKT: BASIC ?*ATH SKILL 
MONEYI MONPYI 
MULTIPLE CHOICE FILES 

ODIN 



0PP03ITES 



OXIDATION REDU<mON 

PAL READING CURRICULUM 2-6 

PARTS OF THE MICROSCOPE 



HOUCHTON-MIFFXTN 

IlOUGHTOK-MiF'^'LIN 

KOUGHTON-rnFFLIN 

FOUCHTON-MIFFLIN 

HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN 

IiOUGHTON-MIFJlTN 

HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN 
HOUGHTuH-MIFFLIN 

HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN 

HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN 

HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN 

APPLE COMPUTER 



J & S SOFTWARE 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATES 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATES 
HARTLEY COURSE^^ARL 
COMPU-TATIONK 



ODRSTA 



HARTLEY COURSHVARE 



J & S SOFTVrARE 

UNIVERSAL SYSTEMS FOR EDUC. 

EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 



LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


1.65 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


^68 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELE?fENTARY 


1.32 


LANGUAGE 


ART<: 


MIDDLE 


1.91 


LAJIGUAGE 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


1.60 


LANGUAGE 


ART<: 


ELDIENTARY 


2.90 


LAI4GUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.00 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


2.13 


LANGUACF 


A^TS 


ELEMENTARY 


2.28 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


2.4j 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEflENTARY 


2.49 


' .\NnUAGE 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


1.92 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


4.13 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


2.85 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


1.88 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


2.78 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


MI DOLE 


2.30 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.09 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


2.20 


Language 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.43 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


2.03 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.99 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


3.79 


LANGUAGE 


ARIS 


SECONDARY 


3.49 


SCIENCE 




SECONDARY 


3.46 


BUSINESS 




SECONDARY 


4.27 


MATHEMATICS 


SECONDARY 


3.25 


MATHPMATICS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.46 


VOCATIONAL 


SECONDARY 


4.13 


BUSINESS 




SECONDARY 


4.04 


MATHEMATICS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.69 


MATHEMATICS 


MIDDLE 


3.79 


MATHEM/VICS 


SECONDARY 


4.01 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.63 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


3.93 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


SECONDARY 


5.00 


SCIENCE 




SECONDARY 


3.30 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


2.09 


SCIENCE 




MIDDLE 


2.92 
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HARDWARE PACKAGE TITLE PUBLISHER SUBJECT GRADE LE^^l AVG. 



A«PLE Cont'd 



PERCENTAGES 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


M.VTHE?lAriCS 


MIDDLE 


3.37 






MATHEMATICS 


SECONDARY 


3.24 


PERIODIC TAB^E 


J & S SOFTWARE 


SCIENCE 




SECONDARY 


3.19 


PHRASE READING I 


CREATIVE CURRICLT.UM 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


2.41 






LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


SECONDAiU 


2.33 


PHRASE READING II 


CREATIVE CURRICULUM 


LANGUACr: 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


2.40 






LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


SECONDARY 


2.26 


PHYSICS; ELEMENTARY MECHANICS 


CONTROL DATA/ PLATO 


SCIENCE 




SECONDARY 


4.70 


PHYSIOLOGICAL SIflULATION 


HEINEMAN/SCOTT FORESMAW 


<5CIENC£ 




SECONDARY 


3.83 


POISON PROOF YOUR HOME 


GUIDANCE ASSOCIATES 


VUCATlONAi. 


SECONDARY 


3.63 


PR7.-ALGEBRA PART 2 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 


miHEMA'^TCS 


mtdd;.e 


2.40 






MATHE?1ATICS 


SECONDARY 


2.77 


PROBLEM SOLVING IN EVERYDAY MATH 


GUIDANCE ASSOCIATES 


>1ATHE»IAT1CS 


SECONDARY 


4.03 


READ/CO'IP: BERMUDA TRIANGLE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


U ^CUAPE 


AKTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.60 






LAi^GL'AGE 


AH'^S 


MIDDLE 


3.80 






LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


SECONDARY 


3.76 


RhAD/COMP: IRON HORSE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANI^CA 


LANGUAi^K 


ARTS 


ELEffENTARY 


3.61 






LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


3.76 


READING COf^PREHENSION PO^^/ER 


MILLIKEN 


LANGUAGE 


A^TS 


ELFftENTARY 


4.11 






LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


4.46 






LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


SECONDARY 


4.43 


HEADING FOR DFTAfL 


LEA^*«ING 'TELL 


LANGUAGE 


A^^TS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.02 






LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


3.43 






LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


SECONDARY 


2.21 


RENDEZVOUS 


EDU-WARE 


SCIENCE 




MIDDLE 


3.44 






SCIENCE 




SECONDARY 


4.20 


R>rY>fF*5 AKD RTDDT F<> 


<5PTNNAKFR *5rjFT'''ATlF CORP 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.53 


ROCKf'S BOOTS 


IHF LEARNING CO. 


MJiTHEMATICS 


ELEMENTARY 


2.81 


SENTENCE STRUCTURE A-D 


BORG«WARNER 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


3.80 


SEQUENCE 


LEARNING W7.LL 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.98 






LANGUAGE 


APTS 


MIDDLE 


3.82 






LANGUAGE 


AUTS 


SECOITOARY 


3.97 


SOCCER MATH 


COltPU-TATICNS 


?iATHEMATlCS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.81 






MATHEMATICS 


MIDDLE 


3.03 


SOLVING ADDITION & Mu^T. PROBLEMS 


GUIDANCE ASSOCIATES 


"flATHFilATlCS 


SECOND' 'lY 


4.26 


SOLVING EQUATIONS-LEVELS I-III 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


MAT>!EMATTCS 


SECO?^ \RY 


4.11 






MATHEMATICS 


MI DDL. 


3.69 


SOLVING .lULTIPLE STEP PROBLEMS 


GUIDANCE ASSOCIATES 


MATHEMATICS 


SECONDARY 


?.37 


SOLVING iiUBTRACT, & DIV. PROBLEMS 


GUIDANCE ASSOCIATES 


MATHEMATICS 


SECONDARY 


3.41 
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HARDWARE 



PACKAGE TITLE 


PUBLISHER 


SUBJECT 


CKADE LbVbL 


A If r» 
AVG . 


SPEED PIlADING COURSFWARE 


CREATIVE CURRirULlPI 


I.ANfiUAC^L ARTS 


MIDDLE 


2.61 






LANGUAGE ARTS 


SECONDARY 


2.86 


SPELLING BEE GAMES 


EDU-WARE 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3. 10 


SPELI INC IJIZ 


I)LM 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELE^fENTARY 


3.95 


SPOTLIGHT 


APPLE COMPUTER 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


J. 55 






LANGUAGE ARTS 


MIDDLE 


3.55 






^A'^l^EMATICS 


ELPIENTARY 


3.50 






^4AT 'MAT ICS 


MIDDLE 


4.13 


STARTING OUT, SET 1 


NTS 


MATHfci'lATICS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.28 


^TORY MACHINE 


SPINNAKER SOFT^JARE COR?, 


LANGUAGE APTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3. 28 


STUDY OUIZ FILES 


COriPU-TATIONS 


nUSTNFSS 


SECONDARY 


3.84 






\W:AT TONAL 


SECONDARY 


3.94 


SURVIVAL MATH 


SUNBuRST 


Mj\T!'e:matics 


MIDDLE 


2.98 






MATHEMATICS 


SECONDARY 


2.82 


TEASERS BY TOBBS 


SUNBURST 


MATHEMATICS 


SECONDARY 


2.87 






MATH EM/, r ICS 


ELE><ENTARY 


3.92 






MATKFMATICS 


MIDDLE 


4.06 


TRANSVERSE UAVES 


HEINEMAN/ SCOTT FORES^W^ 


SCIENCL 


SECONDARY 


3.46 


UNDERSTANDING SALES BUYING 


GUIDANC: ASSOCIA'^F-S 


BUriNESS 


SECONDa.<Y 


3.12 


USING A CALENDAR 


HARTLEY COURSEWARE 


MATMP1ATICS 


ELPtENTARY 


2.20 


VERB USAGE I , 2 & 3 


HARTLEY COURSEWARE 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELE^tENTARY 


3.07 


•ERB VIPER 


DLM 


LANGUAGE K?'^'^ 


ELEMENTARY 


3.55 


VERBS 


HARTLEY COURSPJARE 


LA^^'GUAGE ARTS 


ELF*fENTARY 


3.94 






LANGUAGE ARTS 


MIDDLE 


4.09 


VOCABULARY BASEBALL 


J & S SOFTWARE 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


SECONDARY 


3.49 


WATCH YOUR LANGUAGE 


NTS 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


SECONDARY 


1.98 






LANGUAGE ART*; 


>1IDDLF 


1 . 77 




TFAPH VOnP<;FT V POff- ^HPTI 'ART 


en T FNPF 


SFCONDARV 


3 . 56 


w n U~ 1 7 HA I ^ " n IL Kii ~ ' / n fc PI W r! T 


UADTT pv pnnocPirADir 
iLAK 1 Lt ' 'ui\r>r. 'Air, 


T AMPITAPF ADTQ 


FT F*JFNTARY 


1 






T ANPliAPF ART*; 

1 <Ani lU Al iC« AI\ i o 


n FffFNTARY 


3. 62 






T ANrilAPF ART^ 


MIDDLE 


3. 08 






I ANr.lIAGF ARTS 


SECONDARY 


3. 10 


^niOLE NUMBERS 


CONTROL DATA/PLATO 


^tAT^KMATI(:S 


ELEMENTARY 


3.86 






^tATHEMATICS 


MIDDLE 


4. 14 


WORD DEMON 


IDEATECK 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELE>1ENTARY 


1.91 






LANGUAGE ARTS 


MIDDLE 


1.89 






LANGUAGE ARTS 


SECONDARY 


1.85 


WORD FAMILIES 


HARTLEY COURSEWARE 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELKMENTAP.Y 


2.47 


WORi) INVASION 


DUi 


LANGUAGE A-^TS 


ELEMENTARY 


4.27 


V(m MAN 


DLM 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.56 
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HARDWARE 



APPLE Cont'd 



ErIc 



PACKAGE TITLE 


PUBLISHER 


SUBJECT 




GRADE LEVEL 


AVG. 


UORD *tASTER 


DLTI 




AHTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.95 


WORD MEMORY PROGRAM 


I/CT 


lanci'A(;k 


ARTS 


ELEMENT ARv 


1.61 


WORD RADAR 


DIM 


LANCUACF. 


ARTS 


ELE>*ENTARY 


3.76 


WORD STRUCTURE A-H 


BOKG-'rARNER 


LANGUAOK 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


4.53 


WORDS ARE FUN, SET I 


NTS 


lANCUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.07 


UORDSFARCH 


HARTLEY COURSP'ARE 


LANCUACE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.83 






LANGUACE 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


3.87 






LANCUACE 


ARTS 


SECONDARY 


3.13 


WORDSKILL, LEVEL 1 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


LMCV^CE 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


3.93 


WORDSKILL, LEVEL 2 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


LAN(^.UAr.r 


AUTS 


MIDDLE 


3.25 


\JORD.SKILL, LEVEL 3 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


3.54 






LANf.UACE 


ARTS 


SECONDARY 


3.30 


WORDSKILL, LEVEL 4 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


LANCUAGF 


ARTS 


SECONDARY 


4.10 


IJORDSKILL, LEVEL 5 


SCIhlNCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


SECONDARY 


4.08 


!JORDSKILL, LEVEL 6 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


SECONDARY 


4.52 


VmiTING SKILLS: SENTENCE COMBININ 


MILLIKEN 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELE?tENTARY 


3.97 






LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


MIDDLE 


4.11 






LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


SECONDARY 


3.94 


YOU (Ml BANK ON IT 


GUIDANCE ASSOCIATES 


BUSINESS 




SFrONDARY 


4.05 


ZOOM GRAF IX 


PHOENIX SOFT\/ARE 


MATI'.E»tATICS 


ELE*^ENTARY 


2.00 






flATHEMATICS 


MIDI^LC 


2.00 






MAPHI MAI 


ICS 


SECONDARY 


2.10 


ALPINE SKIER 


DATA COMMAND 


KEADiNf, 




5-9 


3.88 


filG DOOR DEAL 


DATA C0»1MAND 


KKADTNr; 




4-8 


3.47 


COMPREHENSION POIJER 


MILLIKEN 


READ INC 




4-1? 


2.79 


COMPU READ 3.0 


EDU'^'fARE SERVICES 


HEADING 




3-5 


2.66 


CONSONANTS/ BLENDS 


HARTLEY COUHSEtfRE IN 


READ INC. 




3-5 


3.05 


DIASCRIPTIVE READING 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITI 


READING 




3-9 


2.52 


EARLY ELEM DISK II 


COMPU-TATIONS 


KEAOING 




K-2 


2.98 


ELEM MY DEAR APPLE 


SPECIAL DELIVERY SFT 


RKAOTNG 




3-12 


4. 10 


GRAMMAR PACKAGE 


EDU-UARE SERVICES IN 


READING 




3-9 


15 


HAPPY FACE 


CROSS ED SOFT FARE 


READING 




2 3 4 5 6 9 


3.70 


HOMOrmiS 


BARTLEY COURSEWARE 


READING 




3-9 


3.96 


LANGUAGE ARTS PKG 


MICRO PO^^R & LIGHT 


READINr 




5-12 


3.44 


MAGIC SPELLS 


SPECIAL DELIVERY SFi? 


READ INC 




2-12 


4.26 


MOPTOIVN 


SPECIAL DELIVERY SFIJ 


Ri:ADi\r. 




I-IO 


4.33 


READ CONTENT AREAS 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVTTI 


HKADIN'C. 




3-8 


2.71 


READING & GRAMMAR 


MILLIKEN 






3-9 


4.?5 


READING COMPRE 3 & 4 


BLS SOFiVARE 


READING 




3-6 


2.47 


READING C0r<PR3 5 & 6 


BLS Soni?ARE 


HEADING 




5-12 


2.79 
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APPLE Cont'd RIDDLE? ME THIS 
ROOTS/ AFFIXES 
SPEED READER 
TENNIS ANYONE? 
THE GAME SHC-J 
VISIFILE 
VISIPLOT 
VOCABULARY OOLCII 
VO«TELS 
'WIZARDRY 
MINUS MISSION 
*IETRIC DRILL 
9th & 5th CR TAB 
PERCENTAGES- REV IB/ 
PRESCPIV MATH D!IILL 
READ SOLV MATI! PROB 
SOCCER MATH 
SOLVV: WRD PROB >tATH 
^^CTORS & GRAPKINC 
VISICALC 
•'''OLE NU>©ERS 

..lis coursr;ar£ stats 

ZES: OUADRIC PARABOL 
AlCFBRA 1 
ALIEN ADDITION 
AL/.I GATOR MIX 
ARITHMETIC CLSRM MUT.T 
ARITWfElIC CLSRM ADD 
AFIfHMETIC CLSRM SUB 
AHITHMETIC CLSRM DIV 
ARITH?IETIC GAMES 
BASIC MATH COMP SKILL 
COMP DRL INST MATH B 
COMP HATH LEVEL C 
COMPL DRL & INSTRCTN 
COMPU ItATH SERIES 
COfn>UTERIZED MATH - 3 
COMPUTERIZED ^UTH • 5 
DECIMALS- A REVIEf/ 
DEMOLITION DIVISION 
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PUBLISHER 


SUBJECT 


\jPJ\Ut 


: LEVEL 


AVG. 


DAT'A CO^^^AND 


'^1 AHINf; 


3-5 




3.55 


HARTLEY COURSPMRE 


R FAD INC 


3-8 




3.40 


SPECIAL DELIVERS s'^f 


»<nA!)TNG 


7-12 




3. 34 


DATA CO>PtAND 


RKAHINP 


3-9 




4.23 


Cv^MDUTFPv-ADVANC IDEA 


RFADING 


3,5,6 


•7,8,9,10 


4.02 


"I SI CORP 




9-J2 


3.42 


VI SI CO'^P 


HPADiNG 


9-12 




3.62 


HARTLEY COUPSF'RF IN 


RKADTNC 


K-3 




2.97 


HARTLEY COURSP/RE INC 


RKADTNC 


3-5 




3.04 


SIR-TEGI SOFT/P INC 


KllAniMC 


9-12 




4.28 


DL>t 




1-3 




3.83 


HARTLEY COURSO/APJ: 


^tATH 


3-12 




2.30 


CREATIVE '>R0CPA»P1ERS 


MATH 


1-9 




2.78 


BLS INC 


MATH 


7-12 




4.07 


HARTLfcV CGURSEr/APE 


'tAlH 


1-3 




3.37 


EDUCATIONAL ACTI^ITI 


MATH 


3-7 




3.06 


COMPU-TATIONS 


'lATH 


1-12 




3.85 


E\^ GATE *1EDIA 


^lATH 


4-9 




2.62 


CROSS ED SOFT'JARE 


MATH 


11.12 




4.01 


VISI CORP 


MATH 


3-12 




3.84 


STERLING ST/I FT 


MATH 


1-9 




3.98 


AVi\NT- GARDE CREATION 


MATH 


7-10 




2.^7 


A^^ANT-GARDE CREATION 


>1ATH 


11,12 




3.20 


EDU-WARE 


MATH 


8-12 




3.27 


DLM 


MATH 


1-3 




4.09 


DLM 


MAI H 


1-3 




4.05 


STERLING SwIFT 


•lATH 


3-9 




4.09 


STERLING SuIFT 


MA'lll 


1-9 




3.67 


STERLING SUIFT 


MATH 


1-9 




4.26 


STERLING SUIFT 


MATH 


3-9 




4.79 


SRA 


MAT!' 


3-12 




3.48 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIV/ITI 


rtATH 






3.43 


SRA 


MATH 


2-7 




4.26 


SRA 


MATH 


1-9 




3.61 


TACT TRACK 


rtATII 


K-0 




4. 14 


EDU-^?ARE SERVICES 


MATH 


1-9 




1.39 


EDU-DTSK 


MATH 


3-5 




3. 39 


KDU-DISK 


MA if 


4-0 




5 . 00 


BLS INC 


MAT! 


5-12 




2 99 


DLM 


*tATn 


4-6 




4.0? 
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PACKAGE TITLE 



PUBLISHER 



SUBJECT 



GRADE LEVEL 



AVG. 



APPLE Cont'd 



DRAGON MIX 


DLM 


MA'IH 


3-6 


2.80 


LLF.^fENTARY ftATH 


^msE CO 


^'ATli 


K-5 


3.25 


ELEM MY DEAR APPLE 


SPECIAL DELIVERY SFT 


MATH 


3-12 


4.30 


EXPAJ^DED NOTATION 


HARTLEY COURSPJARE 


MATH 


4-9 


3.90 


FACT TRACKS 


SRA 


MATH 


1-5 


3.03 


FRACTIONS & DECIMALS 


STERLING SMIFT 


MATH 


5-12 


4.32 


FRACTIONS A REVIEl^ 


BLS 


MATH 


5-9 


3.62 


GFOrtETRY MEASRMT 1 6. 2 


S^ECIaL DELIVERY SFf 


*1ATH 


1-11 


3.80 


^?ATH & LOGIC PKG 


MICRO POWER & LIGHT 


MATH 


5-12 


3.75 


•lATH CONCEPTS 


HARTLEY COURSET/ARE 


'^lATH 


2-5 


3.41 


*IATH SEQUENCES 1-8 


MILLIKEN 


^lA'i'H 


1-*^ 


3.30 


*UTH STRATEGY 


APPLE COMPUTER INC 


MATH 


K-12 


3.;6 


M7VTH TABS 3 & 5 


REGION XIX ED SERVICE 


MATH 


1-9 


3.28 


>UTH1''R BASIC/SYSTM 5 


MATWIARE 


>1ATJI 


K-12 


2.78 


METEOR mTIPLICATIO 


DLM 


MATF! 


2-5 


4.27 



^ ISd 
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HARDWARE 



PET 
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PACKAGE TITLE 




BRIDGE TO TERARniUA 



FIFTH & NINTH TABS TEST 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MATH 



!IR. READIIELL 
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PliBLISHER 



SUNBURST 



LOME STAR EDUC. S0FT\;ARE 
STERLING SWIFT PUBLISHING 



MICROGRAMS 



PROFESSOR 


5NEAD 






MICROGRAMS 


SEOUENCING 


SAM 






MICROGRAMS 


SPELLING WORDS 






LONE STAR EDUC. 


WINDOWS TO 


READING , 


GROUP 


I 


MICRO-ED 


UINDa/S TO 


READING , 


GROUP 


10 


MICRO-ED 


WINDOl^S TO 


READING , 


GROUP 


11 


MICRO- ED 


WINDOWS TO 


READING, 


GROUP 


12 


MICRO-ED 


UINDOl/S TO 


READING, 


GROUP 


13 


MICRO-ED 


WINDOWS TO 


READING, 


GROUP 


14 


MICRO- ED 


WINDOWS TO 


READING, 


GROUP 


15 


MICRO-ED 


L'INDOWS TO 


READING , 


(,ROUP 


16 


MICRO- ED 


WINDOWS TO 


READING, 


GROUP 


17 


?1ICR0-ED 


WINDOWS TO 


READTNC, 


GROUP 


18 


MTCRO-ED 


'IINDOWS TO 


READING, 


GROUP 


19 


MICRO-ED 


WINDOWS TO 


READING, 


GROUP 


2 


MICRO-ED 



SOFTWARE 



SUBJECT 




GRADE LEVEL 



AVG. 



LAnOuAOr. ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3. 16 


T AMr'lTAl^P A DTc- 


MIDDLE 


3.40 


v> L< I n N L c* 


MIDDLE 


3.70 




SECONDARY 


2AU 




ELEMENTARY 


2.60 


MATHF?fATTr<; 


MIDDLE 


4. 13 


MATHFTf ATT PC 


SECONDARY 


3.96 


MATUFMATTP*; 


ELErtENTARY 


3.85 


MATUFMAT T PC 


KIDDLE 


3.03 


riAi ntriA i ICS 


ELEMENTARY 


4.35 


'^lAinhriATICS 


MIDDLE 


2.92 


nAUtCHA i ICS 


SECO?a)ARY 


2.99 


M A Tl I PM A T T c 

riAUihriAi ^(.S 


SECONDARY 


3.75 


nATHhflATICS 


MIDDLE 


3.15 


nATHEMATICS 


SECONDARY 


3.8A 


fiAini-nATlCS 


MIDDLE 


4.05 


MATHEMATICS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.73 


MATHEMATICS 


MIDDLE 


4.33 


riAI nbriAi ICS 


SECONDARY 


4.05 


MATUCUAtt' r^t^ 

riATHhriATI CS 


MIDDLE 


3.18 


iLf AHTtlPW ATT r<r> 

nATHfcnAT ICS 


SECONDARY 


3.43 


LANGAUGE ARTS 


ELE?!ENTARY 


3.05 


oClENCE 


MIDDLE 


4.21 


\M A Tit tni A T T 

MATHEftATICS 


MIDDLE 


4.24 


MATHEMATICS 


SECONDARY 


4.10 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


MIDDLE 


3.13 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.32 


LAMbUAbE ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


2.77 


LATllfUAbE ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.88 


LAMifUAbE ARib 


ELEMENTARY 


3.44 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.64 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.52 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELEflENTARY 


3.43 


TJWGJAGE ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.43 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELDfENTARY 


3.69 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.57 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELE>fENTARY 


3.60 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.43 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


El.EMTNTARY 


3.24 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELE^t^NTARY 


3.81 









PACKAGE TITLE 



VJTNDOWS 


TO 


Dp ArVTMp 


rpn!rp 


c U 




TO 


RPAhTNn 


GROlfT' 


c j 


''TNDOHS 


TO 


RFADTNn 


GROUP 


79 


'/INDOHS 


TO 


RFADlNr 


* J IVWU I 






TO 




rROlTP 

V t f\\J U r 


9A 


WINDOWS 


TO 




pRonp 


9 S 


WINDOWS 


TO 


READING 


HROlrp 

\J fWJKJi 


c u 


WINDOVJS 


TO 


PFAniMn 


\j i\\J\Jr 


97 


WINDO^JS 


TO 


RFADINH 


\j f\\J\Jr 


9ft 


WINDOWS 


TO 


RFAniNr 




9 Q 


WINDO'^S 


TO 


RFAHINn 




J 


'/INDOWS 


TO 


RFAHTMn 
f\Lji\ij t no f 






WINTXDWS 


TO 




PROIIP 


1 1 


WINDOWS 


TO 


RFAHINn 




19 


WINDOWS 


TO 


RFADTNr 




J J 


WINDOWS 


TO 


RFADTNG 




lA 


UINDO^^S 


TO 


READING 


pRotrp 


IS 


WINDOWS 


TO 




PRnirp 


lA 

JO 


WINDOWS 


TO 


RFAniNr 

i\rji\ If I 111 1 f 




17 


WINDOWS 


TO 


READING, 


GROU^ 


1ft 


WINDO^-JS 


TO 


READING. 


GROUP 


39 


WINDO'^S 


TO 


READING. 


GROUP 




WINDO^-rS 


TO 


READING. 


GROUP 


40 


HINDO^^S 


TO 


READING, 


GROUP 




i.'iND'^;': 


TO 


READING, 


GROUP 


6 


WINDOWS 


TO 


READING, 


GROUP 


7 


WINDOWS 


TO 


RKADTNG, 


GROUP 


8 


wiNDa;s 


TO 


READING, 


GROUP 


9 



DIASCRIPTIVE READING 
DIRECTION & DISTANCE 
EXTRA SPELLING PRACT 
JR S SR HI SPELLING 
JR HIGH VOCABULARY 
MAP DIRECTIONS 2 
MAP DIRECTIONS 1 
?IIND3TRETCHER SERIES 
NL^tBER WORDS 
PUNCTUATION 
READ CONTKNT SCIENCE 
READ SCIENCE SOC STU 
READ IN CONTENT LIT 
READ IN CONTENT MATH 



COUaSEHARE ^^ATED 1982/83 

PUBLISHER SUBJECT GRADE LEVEL AVG, 




1 1 LKl )— LIJ 


LANt-UAGE 


ARTS 


ELEtfENTARY 


3,3^ 


*4T PRH— m 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3,26 


^ 1 LKU— h') 


LANGUAGE 


APTS 


'LLE^fENTARY 


3,63 


ULRO— LI; 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.49 




LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMEIfTARY 


3,42 




LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELETfENTARY 


3,35 


MT ppn en 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELE»fENTARY 


3,47 


1 1 L» KU— !!• LI 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELE?tENTARY 


3,23 


r 1 1 U Ki >- r. LI 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3,47 


KfT opn pn 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3,53 


\A'X CTiry i?Ti 
MILKU— fcU 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELPIENTARY 


3,38 


MTPPn pn 


I^ANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.48 


ril LK*>" LLI 


LAflGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEftENTARY 


3,23 




LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELE^ffiNTARY 


3,29 


*<TPPn pn 

. ilLKU— LL; 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3,53 


tiT/^pn pn 
^11 (*KU— LL; 


• 

LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3,19 


»4Tonn pn 
1 1 1 (*KU— LL; 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3,27 




LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEtfEtlTARY 


3,17 


UCRO-r.D 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELE!*FNTARY 


3,09 


fsICHO-ED 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3,33 


MICRO- ED 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


2,87 


MICRO-ED 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELE^^ENTARY 


3,72 


MICRO- ED 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELE^ffiNTARY 


2,95 


MICRO-ED 


LANGUAGE 


AKTS 


ELEMENTARY 


J, 59 


MICRO-ED 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3,60 


MICRO-ED 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


2,48 


MICRO- ED 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELE*^NTARY 


3,A4 


MICRO-ED 


LANGUAGE 


ARTS 


ELE?fENTARY 


3,25 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITI READING 




3-9 


2,98 


rCIIOLASTIC BOOK SERV READING 




1-3 


2,81 


MICRO- ED 


READING 




3 


3,80 


?fTCROr»YS PROGRAMS 


READING 




7-12 


3,00 


MTCROPHYS PR0GR/>1S 


READING 




7-12 


3,80 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERV READING 




2-6 


1 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERV READING 




2-5 


2.61 


ISLAND SOm-JARE 


READING 




3-12 


3.10 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERV READING 




1-12 


3.11 


MICRO- ED 


READING 




4-6 


3.65 


EDMCATIONAL ACTIVITI READING 




3,5,6,9 


2.59 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITI READING 




3-7 


2.88 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITI READING 




5.6 


3.27 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITI READING 




5-8 


2.69 
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PET Cont'd 



ERIC 



4^ 
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COURSEWARE ^HATED 1982/83 




r AC KAUL T 1 TL£ 


PUBLISHER 




SUBJECT 


GRADE LEVEL 


AVG. 


SR MICH VOCABULARY 


MICROPHYS 


PROGRAMS 


RFADTNn 


i V.'— 1 Z 


J .OZ 


'^EIRD & WACKY WORLD //2 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITT 


RFADTMr 


^'- ' 


3. DO 


WOKP CONTEXT S^'KLLTN 


MICRO- ED 










J«oz 


ADD FACTS 0-10 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 


1 

L 


J* 


ADO FACTS 0-25 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 




AD 


ADD FACTS 0-5 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 




9 flfl 

z • 00 


ADDITION TABLE 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 




J • Z I 


BARCRAPH 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


*!ATH 


3-5 


9 10 


CLOCK 


SaiOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 




A 9A 
*♦ • ZD 


COLUMN ADD 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


!1ATH 


1-19 
lit 


3.87 


CO^f^ARE FRACTIONS 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATM 


H — 1 \J 


J? • 0 r 


COUNTING 1 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 


r.— Z 


1 QO 
J* 00 


DIVISION FACTS 0-25 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


1 n 


J— 7 


t fit 


DIVISION FACTS 0-81 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


ri/T i n 


J— 7 


1 A9 


DR/.rSTRIP 'r^tATM 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 


K-12 


J • uo 


FAcro^^s 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 

. In 1 n 


J— 1 z 


J* JO 


FAST ADO 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 


1 -Q 
1 ~ 


'\ A7 


FRACTION-EOUTV i 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


*tATll 


*♦— 7 


1 A7 


FRACTIONS 1 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


?1ATH 


Z 9 J 


1 An 


FRACTIONS 2 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATn 


1 -S 


J • J/ 


GENIE 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MA "H 


9-1 9 




HEXOMINOS 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 


\j 1 ^ 


9 ^1 


INEQUALITIES 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 


9-0 




MAP DIRECTIONS ONE 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 

. 'n 1 n 


9-S 
z— J 


9 01 
Z • ^ J 


MAP DIRECTIONS TWO 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 


J u 


9 19 
Z • 1 Z 


:iATH DRILL 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 


9- 1 n 




SEOUENCES 1-6 


MILLIKEN 






MAT!' 


K-9 

Ix 7 


1 7S 


'tETRIC CONVERSIONS 


SCIENCE KIT IMC 




MATH 


5-12 




MICROCOMP PROG MATH 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITI 


MATH 


3-12 


3, 19 


MULTIPLY FACTS 0-100 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 


3-10 


3.30 


rfULTIPLY FACTS 0-25 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 


1-6 


2.96 


NU>!BER SEQUENCE I 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 


K-2 


3,97 


NUrtBER SEOUENCE II 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 


1-3 


3 31 


NUT1BER WORDS 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SCRV 


MATH 


2-12 


9 fln 


PLACE VALUE 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 


K-9 


3.38 


^LACE VALUE I 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


tIATH 


2-9 


3.32 


READ 6i SOLVE MATH PR 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITI 


MATH 


3-9 


3.95 


ROlTNDINn 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


fiATH 


3-7 


2.77 


RULER CENTIMETERS 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 


1-10 


3.01 


RULER INCHES 


SCMOIJVSTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 


1-3 


3.45 


RULER OBJECTS CM 


SaiOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


^lATH 


3-9 


7.86 


SUBTRACT FACTS 0-1 


SC:iOLASTIC 


BOOK 


SERV 


MATH 


1-3 


3.30 
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HARDWARE 
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PUBLISHER 



SUBJECT 



PET Cont'd 



GRADE LEVEL 



AVC. 



SUBTRACT FACT<^ 0-20 


SGIOLASTIC BOOK SERV 


MATH 


K-4 


SUBTRACT FACTS 0-5 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERV 


MA 1 H 


K--^ 


3 & 5 CR lAB ORTEC 


COr^fPUTER EXPERIENCE 


MATH 


3,5 


TIC TAC FACTS 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERV 


MA ni 


1-12 


VERBAL PROB CEOM VT 


MICRO-PHYS 


MATH 


7-12 


ZAP ADD 2-6 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERV 


MATH 


1-9 


ZAP ADD 5-9 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERV 


MATH 


2-9 


ZAP IIULTIPLY 2-6 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERV 


MATH 


V8 


ZAP rtULTIPLY 5-9 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERV 


MATH 





3.31 
3.03 
3.68 
4.19 

3.50 
3.09 

3.49 
3.54 

2.90 



ERIC 



19G 
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HARDWARE 



TRS-80 



PACKAGE TITLE 


PUBLISHER 




SUBJECT 


GRADE LEVEL 


AVG. 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


RADIO 


SHACK 




VOCATIONAL 


SECONDARY 


3.45 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


RADIO 






VOCATIONAL 


SECONDARY 


A. 10 


ADVANCED GRAPHICS 


RADIO 


SHACK 




MATHEMATICS 


SECONDARY 


3.61 










SriENCK 


SECONDARY 


3.:)4 


BUGS 








SCIENCE • 


MIDDLE 


2.63 










SCIENCE 


SECONDARY 


3.52 


BUSINESS ANALYSIS GRAPHICS PAX 


RADIO 


SHACK 




VOCATIONAL 


SECONDARY 


4.00 


BUSINESS GRAPHICS ANALYSIS PAK 


RADIO 


SHACK 




SCIENCE 


SECONDARY 


4.00 










BUSTNrSS 


SECONDARY 


4.00 


BUSINESS MAILING LIST 


KAIilO 


brlACK 




BUSINESS 


SECONDARY 


4.00 










VOCATIONAL 


SECONDARY 


3.95 


C.A.R.D. 1 








LANCUAOE ART'S 


ELEJIENTARY 


2.92 










LANf^UAOi: ARTS 


MIDDLE 


2.27 










SCIENCE 


ELEMENTARY 


3.99 










SCIENCE 


MIDDLE 


4.17 


COMPUTER DISCOVERY - JR. HIGH 








flATHE^lATiCS 


MIDDLE 


4.50 


COMPUTER DISCOVERY - SR. HIGH 




SHACK 




MATHE^tATICS 


SECONDARY 


4.15 










BUSINESS 


SECONDARY 


4.30 


DESKTOP/PLAN 80 




SHACK 




SCIENCE 


SECONDARY 


3.00 










BUSINESS 


SECONDARY 


3. CO 










VOCATIONAL 


SECONDARY 


3.00 


Dlf^K PAYROLL 


RADIO 


SHACK 




BUSK^ESS 


SECONDARY 


4.10 










VOCATIONAL 


SECONDARY 


3.60 










LANGUAGE ARTS 


FLF^fENTARY 


4.20 


CAPTI! SCIENCE SERIES 


TEACH 


YOURSELr COHP. SOrH/ARF 


SCIKMCr 


MIDDLE 


3.35 


ENIlAfJCCD VISICALC 


RADIO 


SHACK 




SCIENCE 


sr:coNDARy 


2.90 










BUSINESS 


SECONDARY 


2.85 










VOCATIONAL 


SETONDARY 


2.90 


EQUATIONS 


EDUCATIONAL 


ACTIVITIES 


»tATHF>1ATTCS 


MIDDLE 


3.83 










MATHEftATICS 


SECONDARY 


3.72 


EUCLID GEOMETRY TUTOR 


RADIO 


SHACK 




*tATHE*tATICS 


MIDDLE 


2.75 










*tATHEr«ATICS 


SECONDARY 


2.87 


GENERAL LEDGER 


RADIO 


SHACK 




VOCATIONAL 


SECONDARY 


4.50 










BUSINESS 


SECONDARY 


3.85 


GRAPHING 


EDUCATIONAL 


ACTIVITIES 


^tATIlK'^AnCS 


?tIDDLE 


3.86 










MATHEMATICS 


SEC0N^^)ARY 


3.92 


HMRS: 20,000 LEAGUES UMDER SEA 


RADIO 


SHACK 




^.\NriIAf.E ARTS 


ELETIENTARY 


3.78 










KANCUAC.i: ARTS 


MIDDLE 


3.32 


H>tRS: HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES 


RADIO 


SHACK 




LAiM(;uAni: arts 


ELEMENTARY 


3.57 










LiXNCUACE ARTF 


MIDDLE 


3.63 
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HARDWARE 



PACKAGE TITLE 



PUBLISHER 



TRS-80 Cont'd IIMRS: MOBY DICK 
HMRS: MOBY DICK 
INDIVIDUAL STUDY CENTER 



ERLC 



RADIO SHACK 
RADIO SHACK 
TEACH YOURSELF COM?. 



SOFH/ARE 



INVENTORY CONTROL 



RADIO SHACK 



MANUT=*ACTURING INVENTORY CONTROL RADIO SHACK 



!1ATRICES, DETERMINANTS 
MOVING ON, SET 2 
NUMBER THEORY 

NUMERIC DATA ENTRY PRACTICE 

PERSONNEL MANAGER 
PLANE ANALYTIC GEOMETRY 
PROFILE III+ 



RADIO SH^CK 
I^TS 

RADIO SHACK 
RADIO SHACK 

RADIO SHACK 
RADIO SHACK 
RADIO SHACK 



2.U 



SUBJECT 


GRADE LEVEL 


AVG. 


LANCUACF. ARTS 


MIDDLE 


J.oU 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3. 50 


SCIKNCE 


SECONDARY 


3.73 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.87 


LANGUAGK ARTS 


MIDDLE 


3.90 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


SECONDARY 


3.93 


^tATHK^^ATICS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.97 


MATHEMATICS 


MIDDLE 


3. no 


^tATHF^'A?'ICS 


SECONDARY 


3 .oo 


SCIENCE 


ELEMENTARY 


J. 


SCIEtlCE 


MIDDLE 


J .03 


BUSINESS 


SECONDARY 


0 A / 
J . 44 


MATHEMATICS 


MIDDLE 


J . 7^ 


MATHE^tATICS 


SECONDARY 


1 7 ^ 
J . / J 


VOCATIONAL 


SECONDARY 


J . 10 


MATHEMATICS 


ELEMENTARY 


1 A ^ 
J . *♦ J 


^tATHE^tATlCS 


MIDDLE 


J. LJ 


^tATHEftATICS 


SECONDARY 


Z . OO 


>tATHEMATICS 


MIDDLE 




MATHEMATICS 


SECONDARY 


A A ^ 


MATHPtATTCS 


ELE*lENTARY 


A 

*♦ . JO 


»^tATHCMA'riCS 


MIDDLE 


J .U'i 


MATH>:*lAriCS 


SECONDARY 


J . UU 


>tATHE*tAriCS 


SECONDARY 


*l .o'J 


SCIENCE 


SECONDARY 


/ ilA 
H .OU 


^tATll^'tATICS 


MIDDLE 


J. 1*7 


MATHEMATICS 


SECONDARY 


3.2o 


>1AT1IEMATICS 


MIDDLE 




SCIENCE 


MIDDLE 


2./0 


SCIENCE 


SECONDARY 


*> AQ 


VOCATIONAL 


SECONDARY 


3. 10 


BUSINESS 


SECONDARY 


2.9/ 


SCIENCE 


MIDDLE 




WHI'MATTCS 


MIDDLE 


3.88 


MATllKMATTCS 


SECONDARY 


3.86 


BUSINESS 


SECONDARY 


4.05 


VOGATIONAL 


SECONDARY 


3.75 


:tATH EM Aries 


SECONDARY 


3.90 


SCIENCE 


SECONDARY 


3.86 


BUSINESS 


SECONDARY 


A. 28 
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QUADRATIC EOUATIONS 
READING SKILLS LAB, SET B 

READING SKILLS LAB, SET C 



RADIO SHACK 

RADIO SHACK 
NTS 

NTS 



SUPER-SCRIPSIT RADIO SHACK 

SUPERSCRIPSIT-SPELLING DICTIONARY RADIO SHACK 



TEACHER'S FRIEND (ESL) 
TIME MANAGER 

TRS-80 CHEMISTRY LAB VOLUME I 
VECTOR ADDITION 



WORDS FOR THE WISE 
ALPHA KEY 
ALPINE SKIER 
BLACK BEAUTY 
CALL OF THE WILD 
COMPUTER MANAGEMENT 
DIASCRIPTIVE READING 
DR JEKYL & MR HYDE 
DRACULA 
FRANKENSTEIN 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
!K)BY DICK 
PIK PEK PUT 
READ COMP AUTO MECKA 
READ COMP CLASSICS 
READ CONTENT AREA 
READ HOMONYMS CONTEX 
READING COMPREHENSION 



SOFT SPOT 
RADIO SHACK 
lADIO SHACK 

RADIO SHACK 



TEACH YOURSELF COffP. SOFH/ARi: 
RADIO SHACK 
DATA COM^tAND 
PENDULUM PRESS 
PENDULU>f T>RESS 

2!;eig 

educational activitl 

PENDULU** PRESS 
PENDULUM PRESS 
PENDULUM PRESS 
PENDULUM PRESS 
PENDULUM PRESS 
DATA COMMAND 
DORSETT cD SYSTEMS 
DORSETT SYSTE><S 
EDUCATIONAL ACVIVITI 
RANDOM HOUSE 
DORSETT ED SYSTEMS 



SUBJECT 


GRADE LEVEL 


AVG, 


BUSTNKSS 


SECONDARY 


3.85 


VOCATIONAL 


SECONDARY 


3.60 


liATHEMATICS 


SECONDARY 


3.93 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.70 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


MIDDLE 


3.75 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


MIDjT C 


3.46 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


SEC. NHARY 


3.63 


^lATHEMATICS 


ELEME^TARY 


..83 


BUSINESS 


SECONLARY 


2.30 


VOCATIONAL 


SECONDARY 


2.30 


BUSINESS 


SECONDARY 


3.15 


VOCATIONAL 


SECONDARY 


3.15 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELEfiENTARY 


3.69 


VOCATIONAL 


SECONDARY 


2.05 


SCIENCE 


MIDDLE 


4.20 


SCIENCE 


SECONDARY 


4.53 


*tATHEMATICS 


MIDDLE 


2.20 


MATHEMATICS 


SECONDARY 


3.40 


SCIENCE 


SECO!JDARY 


3.94 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


>1IDDLE 


3.58 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


SECONDARY 


3.36 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELE>^ENTARY 


4.02 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.81 


READING 


K-2 


3.68 


READING 


5 9 


3.73 


READING 


6-0 


3.70 


READING 


6-9 


3.54 


READING 


K-6 


4.50 


READING 


3-9 


4.38 


READING 


A-9 


3.55 


READIMG 


6-9 


3.75 


RKAniNG 


6-9 


2.54 


READING 


5-12 


2.92 


READING 


5,9 


2.63 


READING 


3-9 


3.86 


RKADTNG 


9-12 


3.^3 


rvFADING 


7-9 


3. 23 


READING 


5.9 


3.03 


READING 


3-6 


3.14 


READING 


4-12 


3.31 
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COURSEWARE EVALUATED 1982/81 




UAUMAKE 



PACKAGE riTLE 


PUBLISHER 


SUBJECT 


GRADE LEVEL 


AVG. 


PEADING SKILLS LAB A 


NIS 


READING 


v / 


3. 31 


PJiADIHG WORD BLASTER 


RANDOM HOUSE INC 


READING 


1-10 


4,30 


READING WORD FOCUS 


RANDOM HOUSE INC 


READING 


j-10 


3 .63 


RED BADGE OF COURAGE 


PENDULUM PRESS 


READING 




3 .60 


Riddle? me this 


DATA COMMAND 


READING 




3 .68 


STORY MIX OKE 


MICRO SCHL BERTAMAX 


READING 


K- J 


H • Od 


TANK TACTICS 


DATA COMMAND 


READING 


c 

J 


J • UJ 


THE TIME MACHINE 


PENDULUM PRESS 


READING 




O T 1 


TOM SAWYER 


PENDULUM PRESS 


READING 




1 m 
J . / / 


TREASURE ISLAND 


PENDULUM PRESS 


READING 




H • UJ 


20,000 LEAGUES UNDER 


PEND'".UM PRESS 


READING 


/ 1 r\ 


O £. Q 


WEIRD & WACKY WORLD 


EDUC )NAL ACTIVITI 


FJ!ADING 


0 / 


O A/. 


BAKER MATH DECIMAL 


BOB BAKER SOFTtMRE 


MATH 




0 00 


BAKER MATH FRACTION 


BOB BAKER SOFTIVARE 


MATH 


J-v 




BAKER M^TH NUMBO-JUM 


BOB BAKER SOFTWARE 


MATH 




3 . OH 


BASIC MATH FRACTS DRL 


RANDOM HOUSE INC 


MATH 


K-D 


/ oil 

4 • 3o 


ELEM MATH I, II, IV 


MICRO LEARNINGWARE 


M^TH 


I-IO 


2 .69 


ESSENTIAL MATH PRGM 


RADIO SHACK 


MATH 


\r n 

K-'* 


O CO 

J • 5o 


FISH ADD SUBTRACT 


NIS S0FT^7ARE 


MATH 




3.11 


FRACTIONS 


EDUCATIONAL MICROSYS 


MATH 


5-9 


2 *0o 


GALAXY MATH FACTS 


RANDOM HOUSE INC 


MATH 


1 c 
l-o 


/ o o 
4 . J3 


GETTING BASICS I & 2 


NIS 


MATH 


5,9 


0 c c 


GRAPHICAL ANALYSIS 


nAT\T/\ f*UA ^1/ 

RADIO SHAv'K 


MATH 


i 1 , i z 


0 00 


GRAPHS IN PHYoICS 


RADIO SHACK 


riAiH 


11 10 


0 ^fl 
J • DO 


INTEGRAL CALCULUS 


RADIO SHACK 


MATH 


1 I 


*».oo 


JR HIGH nATH PKb 


MICRO LEARNINGUARE 




J— 0 


0 AO 


K-O MATH 


RADIO SHACK 


VI atu 


J*^ ) 


0 70 


K-o MATH WliM STUDENT 


RADIO SHACK 


MAIH 


\- 1 u 


0 on 


K-8 MATH WORKSHr^T 


RADIO SHACK 


MATH 


K— y 


0 QO 
J • 7 J 


MAIH BASIC FACT/GAtIE 


RANDOM HOUSE INC 


MATH 


j~y 


A CA 


MATH FLASH FACTS 


RANDOM HOUSE INC 


MATH 


j-y 


A 1 0 


MATH LAB I & II 


NIS 


MATH 


A 1 0 


A A7 
• 0 / 




nlLLlKE.N 


ki ATU 

nAin 




J • t J 


METRIC/ENGLISH CONV 


EDUCATIONAL MICROSYST 


MATH 


7-12 


1.93 


PROBLEM SOLVING MATH 


MICRO PRGM BERIAMAX 


MATH 


3-6 


4.25 


nuiCK OUiZ 


RADIO SHACK 


MATH 


3,5,^; 


3.67 


READ SOLV & DRIL SKL 


ACTIVITY RECORDS INC 


MATH 


3-12 


4.49 


7-12 MATH 


RADIO SHACK 


MATH 


5,9 


3.49 


TELLING TIME HOUR a 


MICRO PRGM BERIAJIAX 


MATH 


K-4 


2.95 


TIMES TABLS SEOUENCE 


NIS 


MATH 


4-6 


3.04 



TRS-80 Cont'd 
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HARDWARE PACKAGE TITLE PUBLISHER SUBJECT GRADE LEVEL AVG. 



TRS-CO Cont'd WEIRD & WACKY WORLD PR EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITI MATH 3-8 3.77 

^VHOLE NUM: ADD SUB EDUCATIONAL MICRO SY tlATH 1-10 3.77 



2'}6 




2')? 



WRITING MADE SIMPLE 

GENERATE TESTS AND WORKSHEETS ELECTRONICALLY 



ERLC 



BV ERICA LODISH 

Mosi teachers look forward 
10 unting tesis aboui as 
much as their students 
look forward to taking 
them The same is true for work- 
sheets Between daily assignments, 
end-of-chapier quizzes, make-up 
tests, and study guides, most teachers 
generate a blizzard of paper 

To cui doun on the paperwork, vou 
can bu> packets of worksheets and 
tests from textbook publishers Bui 
when you use commercialK prepared 
materials, you end up emphasizing 
what the textbook p'iblisher thinks 
you should, not what you think is 
best Teachers who are well organized 
saNC their mimeographed tests and 
worksheet*^ from year to year, but to 
reuse matenals you often ha\e to re- 
type them 

Wh\ not let a computer prepare the 
matenals for you'' With the nght soft- 
ware. generating a worksheei or a test 
can be eas\ And once the materials 
have been created. the> can be sd\ec 
for future use a^ well a*^ edited and 
updated uithoui having to be rewni- 
ten W iih the nght progran. the umt 
\ou sa\e will pa\ for the progrdm 
mdn\ iime*^ over 

isixi; THE nmm 

Tcv jn~. uurKshee' penv"''jU>r- c^'> 
ir. c \anjr\ n; lorrr-jis SoT>t pi< 
era*:-^ ar. dcxotcd W ^ sin^jk vuhi..; 
arc. anc thtx con;a;r file- au.. 



o 



/ 



tn.u Li*dtsh zi a midio spenalis' or 
Bion Hieh School Srhcr Spriiy I 
Mf) Sfu hi)(h(y naulanof, and u- 



tions or problems that can be selected 
b\ the teacher to produce a test or 
worksheet Other programs use a 

• shell* 10 be filled in b\ the teacher, 
these car be used in an> number of 
curriculum area< and grade levels 
Mo<.t of these program can be used to 
do sorr. o^ all of the following 

• Print out materials-^After creat- 
ine a tcs! or worksheei you can pnnt 
II oui for dupiudiion Some programs 

\ ti-r 'ano duirihuliun of i^ue- 
Uoj. M ino' ihar one k-s- car 
P- 'Jj.iv or ih. kanv. iniornuJu^r 
in.^v>piu" IV uv.jui wrejtinL maki 

'v'-l^ C\hv'> jc! voucridl;. ind;\id 
U.I .nx'ru.iK.ii- ^nc paL'v h^'adini:- 
Studeni-rcspv»nvc sheetv and leachcr 
an'^wer-kesN ma\ aKo be option^ 

• On-screen test*.— A tcu of iht 
n'KujTt pj,^j-tv in. student V 
ii» laki ks'v uij ihi computer Iht 



feedback ranges from telling the stu- 
dent the number or percentage of cor- 
rect answers to providing an instruc- 
tional management program for the 
teacher that record^ how students do 

• Stud) guide<^How often do stu 
dent< ask - What should I studs'"* or 
*'Whai's on the test'' Some of the 
software package*^ allow you to pnnt 
out studv gujdes that will answer 
those per.Nistent questions And with 
all the program^ can prepare saT.- 
plc leM que^iionv to- siud'. purpose^ 

mm TO iio». m, 

V^hclhc* the teM and work^hec^ 
general "' \ou wan' vu^u-vt-spc:»liv 
or a shell there arc a number of lea* 
turev io consider when evaluating 
them 

• Data disk*^- Fmi oui it tht ps- 
gram requires vuu lo miitali/c the data 
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disks. Some programs will initialize 
your disks for you With others you 
will need to initialize disks yourself 
using the computer's disK operating 
system 

• CompatibMit>— Make sure the 
software is co.Tipatible not onI> with 
your computer, but with your pnnr-r 
too Not all test generators work with 
every pnnter Read the documenta- 
tion Ask the publisher, or better still. 
try the program on your pnnter before 
you bu> Look for double-strike and 
emphasized-pnnt modes if you plan to 
pu! mimeograph forms dircctlv into 
your printer 

• Ease of use^Look for menu-dn\- 
en software with clearl> wntten docu- 
mentaticn* If u takes hour^^ to deci- 
pher how to use the program, it isn i 
worth bu>ing After alK you are get- 
ting this p2.jkage to save time When 
prcpanng tes'^ and worksheets, are 
there warning messages to prevent the 
loss of input'> Is It eas\ to edit * Is the 
space available for questions reason 
able'' Do you fill in fields of informa- 
tion with helpful prompts'' You ma\ 
also want to make sure that the soft- 
ware saves lest items as you enter 
them and not all at once at the end 
Fmd out if the program requires a lot 
of disk switching and rebooting 

• Variet) of question format^ 

Check and see how man\ type** of test 
questions you can create Fill-in-the- 
blank questions, shon-answer. rear- 
ranging multiple-choice, or matching 
are some possibilities* Even if you can 
produce test^ in all these wa\s some 
programs do not allow you to m\\ . 
diftereni t\pev of question^ m one ! 
document If cenLTannt te'st qucMion^ ' 
in rjndom order \< imponani tor \ou 
check for thi»* feature too 



NME mix rmmi 

The lo]K»uinL* rcNieu*- will c«Ne \ou 
ar o\erMe\K of s(^mc of iht lesi tind 
uofKvheei <:enerdU)rs avdUabii 

PDQ 

Apple II series. (44 95 

Mu ro P(m cr <i Light 12820 HiUcrest 
Rd Suite 219 Dallas TX 752.^0 

214 :.?v-66:(^ 

Thi- menu-dri\cn \t\\ and uf»rk 



ihict teAcrator ts designed to aJk>w 
teachers to create fiP-in-lhe-blink 
questions and multiple-choice ques- 
tions, and rearranging exercises— 
where students put test items in or- 
der—in any subject area Students can 
answer questions it the computer or 
on a printed copy Tests, worksheets, 
answer sheets, and student records can 
be printed Multiple copies of student 
disks can be made for many comput- 
ers with the program initializing the 
student disks Tests can include a va- 
net> of question formats 

Though the program can do a lot, 
there are some drawbacks The docu- 
mentation IS confusing Multiple disks 
are needed And the program requires 
the use of passwords and detailed la- 
beling of disks The program can be 
easily ovcrwntten 

TESTMASTER 

Commodore S4. Commodore PET, Apple II 
series. IBM PC/PCjr. (35 

Midwest Sofman, Box 214, Farming- 
ton, Ml 48024. 3] 31477-0897 

Testmastcr is a usi generator which 
can be used to wnte, edit, and save 
lest Items for all subjects Questions 
can be multiple choice fill-in-lhe- 
blank, or shon-answer and can be 
mixed in a single test Tests can bt 
viewed on the screen for checking or 
testing purposes and be printed out 
Test questions can be pnnicd in ran- 
dom order Answer keys and response 
sheets can be pnnted 

The program is menu-dnven auto- 
maticalK create^ data disks and is 
eas\ to use The documentation, 
which \^ a little confusing is made 
clearer b\ the fnendi\ software The 
documeniaiion need*- phoios of sample 
screens 



THE EASY QUIZ MAKER 

Apple II series $75 tor twc copies and 

backup 

C (fm;)r(\^ f\i ho' 

\H 60^ 

In. que-tion eni'.Tv»J ir ihi pro 
; grdm can be multiple choice true 
i false, or rill-in-the-^biank . or a mixture 
' of the three The teacher t\pe^ m the 
entirt quc-tiv^r uiihoui dn\ prornpi- 
Test liltr^ can bt editeo or deleteJ 



Te»t$ can be given on screen Tests, 
answer keys, and student response 
sheets can be pnnted Questions can 
be given or pnnted in random order 

As the title implies, this utilit> is 
easy to handle It is menu-dnven with 
lots of warning messages at critical 
times This is fortunate because the 
documenution is short and sketch) 
Two features are particularly helpful 
The program initializes iata disks, for 
you, and file disks art' cataloged so 
you can view the names of the tests on 
the disk. 

THE EA MATHEMATICS 
WORKSHEET GENERATOR 
Apple II series. 159.95 

Educational Activities. 1937 Grand 
Ave, Baldwin, NY 115 W, 5)61223- 
4666 

This program generates math tests 
and worksheets covenng addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion Between 17 and 19 levels of 
difficulty arc available for each anih- 
metic operation .>Vhen selecting diffi- 
culty level, a sample program is dis- 
played on the screen Each test can 
have a vanet> of levels, but not a 
variety of operations. Teacher's an- 
swer keys can also be pnnted 

The EA Mathematics Worksheet 
Generator is menu-dnven and simple 
to run The documentation contains 
screen samples which help as a guide 
for creating the worksheets The soft- 
ware IS fnendlv enough to operate in- 
depcndentU However, teachers can- 
not save worksheets Nor are there 
special pnni options for printing onto 
mimeograph forms 



MATHEMATICS WORKSHEET GtHERATOR 
Apple II senes, $54.99 

DCH 125 Spnny St Lc\ms:ton A/4 

CridiJ^ rriath abc^ w^orkshi'.'- 
on the (out ba^K jnihmeiiv op;"-j 
tionv ThL proprjnj u^c^ ih^ ^.ompui- 
cr V hb\\]\\ to generate probicmv usihl 
random number'* Ic^l^ dn^ answer 
kevs can be pnnted out The skill ie\' 
el IS controlled b\ choosing such 
Item*- the number of digits rt 
grouping* and the nuxin^un jm! mm 
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mum value of the digits Other op- 
tions available include fact problems, 
zero placement, and the choice of re- 
mainders A worksheet can be de- 
signed with a vanet) of operations In 
this case, the problems will be 
grouped by operation and not generat- 
ed at random 

This math worksheet gerterator is 
flexible The user can save up to nine 
tens on the program disk Once the 
user decides to add a new test to a full 
file, the last one is replaced There is 
no wa> to create data disks to save 
more worksheets This program has 
ver> useful pnnt options, including 
doublc-stnke and emphasised pnnt 
mode^ Double-width print is also an 
option The documentation is compre- 
hensive and includes sample work- 
sheets 

THE EARTH SCIENCE TEST MAKER 
Apple II senes. SIS 

J A 5 Software. 140 Reid Ave . Fort 
Washington. NY UOSO. 5I6'944-9304 

This IS a menu*dnven test-making 
program that allows the user to create 
earth science tests by selecting ques- 
tions from a bank of stored questions 
cn four master disks There are ten 
major earth science topics covered 
Each topic area offers 5? to 90 ques- 
tions The questions are in multiple- 
choice format Though designed for 
science teacher** in an> subject area 
can u^t this program because it in- 
clude*^ a shell for user** to create their 
oun icst"^ leM- and an»»wer key** can 
he pnnteJ 

Thi^ IS a vcsatiic te*»i generato*" for 
a suhkc'-onenied piCwe ot soft^art 
The program vmH initialize data disks 
for tnc u^e: Ea:h teM iten". i*. sa^ed 
imme^'dtcK atie^ r entered And 
iht vMTtuare comt-- uith a cops o^* al! 
the oue^ik^n- in tht test hank uhich 
v^ouid *>c espcwidlK useful lo those 
v^hd need to creaR midtemr. and final 
cxam> m earth science 



INDfViOUALlZED STUDY MASTER 
Apple It series 
SS9 95 



lUuidom House. 20) E 50th 5t . 
York.SY I00I7. 212/751-2600 

Study guides and worksheets can be 
created with this software for any 
grade level or content area that covers 
specific terminology or vocabular> to 
be learned The teacher enters the 
term, the definition, the source, and a 
question From this information, four 
different varieties of study guides csii 
be pnnted and seven vaneties of 
worksheets Worksheets include 
wnte the definition, multiple choice, 
matching, yes and no. fill-in-the- 
blanks, answer the question, select the 
correct spelling, or a mixture of ques- 
tion types Users must initialize th:;ir 
own data disks 

Th;s HKnu-dnven software is cas> 
to use The guide is ver> organized 
offenng screen samples, objectives, 
suggested actuities. forms to use 
when prepanng worksheets, and sam- | 
pie worksheets and study guides A ^ 
glossary of terms is also included The , 
program uses a master disk and a data ! 
disk. The data disk can hold up to 18 
study masters. Study guides and 
worksheets can be pnnted but no an- 
swer keys are available 

TISTMASTER 

Apple II series. U9.95 

Lovesoft PO Box 2116 Muscle 
Shoals AL 35661 205 766-2799 

This test generator allows the user 
to creaie tests score test^. and keep 
class records in an\ subiect area The 
test*" can be administered on-screen or 
pnnted out The software will keep 
record"^ from disk or results can he 
eniered manualh Test question- are 
limited to ter line- and choue- o^ up 
to four lines Multiplt-.hcMC. fil»-in- 
the-blank and true fai^e question-^ car 
be entered and ar.'^ui; kf^^ ma*' also 
be pnnted 

iestmasicr r ar exctlien: and fiexj 
ble test crcato' The *«c»fiwa^t proirran 
offer** a tutorial !c»r inr user W nik not 
menu-dnver. inert are man> prompt 
and warning signals regarding what 
dnve and what disk should be used 
Test file disks are initialized with a 
cop> program and studeni rr^ord di^-k*- 
are initialized b\ the masie' procram 
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QUICK TAKES ON SOFTWARE- 
NEW AND NOTEWORTHY 



Welcome to family computing's Software Guide, the mast camprehensive listing available af twa 
dazen af the newest, mast natewarthy, and/ar best programs an the market Our reviewers include 
families from all aver the country who have |udged the software according to the following crite- 
ria long-term benefits ond opplicotions, odoptobility, and odvontoges of using o computer for o 
given task. More detailed reviews follow the chort Unless otherwise noted, oil progroms ore in 
disk format. Minimum memory requirements ore 48K for Apple II series, 48K: for Atori, 1 28K for 
IBM PC/PC/r or compatibles, and 128K for Mocintosh. 

Here's o rundown of the rating categories and whot ?hey mean: O = Overoll performonce, giv- 
en the limitations and capacities of the porticulor computer for which the softwore is intended P 
= Documentation, or the instructions and literoture thot occompony o progrom. IN = Error-hon- 
dling, the software's capacity to occommodote errors mode by the user — on especiolly innportont 
consideration with software for younger users, M = Ploy system, m the gomes reviews, the quol- 
ity of the gome design and the game's ployobihty 99 = Grophics quolity, olso evoluoted in light 
of each particular brand's graphics capabilities. IW = Eose of use ofter the initiol learning period, 
which vanes from computer to computer. V = Value for money, or how the softwore measures up 
to its price. 
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FANTAVISION 

Broderbund Software 

17 Paul Drive 

San Rafael. CA 94903 

1415)479-1170 

S50 C1985 



PRINCE 
BaudvlUe 

1001 MedlcaJ Park Drive 
SE 

Grand Rapids. Ml 49506 
(616) 957-3036 
S70 C1935 



SLIDE SHOW MAGICIAN 
I 3 

Magnum Software 
21 1 15 Devonshire St 
Chatsworth. CA9131I 
(818) 700-0510 
$60 C1984. 1985 



SYLVIA PORTER'S YOUR 
PERSONAL FINANCIAL 
PLANNER 
Tlmeworks. Inc. 
444 Lake Cook Road 
DcerlWkl. IL 60015 
(312) 948-9200 
860-^130 01964 



VP-PLANNER 
PaperlMck Software 
2612 Eighth it 
Berkeley. CA 947 10 
(415)644-2116 
S100O1985 



A ranty— powerful software 
that's also easy to use. Ybu can 
create artistically complex 
animation In minutes because 
the program docs the hard work. 
A tool that's fun.^ --fRANK 



Print color pictures using a 
regular dot-matrU printer'? 
Yes— with Prtnce. a utility that 
Includes the software and 
ribbons you need It also makes 
transfers for clothing. —frank 



String together MacPaint 
pictures In any sequence, adding 
visual magic with tb' cinematic 
"Special Effccis 'edhor Great for 
animated displays, video 
greeting cards, and more — akzr 



Write checks. malnUIn your 
budget, track cash anJ crec'lt 
expenditures, and project your 
flnanclal needs Helps do taxes 
Refreshingly complete: did more 
than we expected. ♦ — summers 



A powerful spreadsheet program 
at a reasonable price. This Lotus 
I '2-3 work-allke can md fUes 
from that package. WiU take you 
from beginning to advanced 

Uae.^ —SUMMERS 



64K Apple. Joystick. 
KoalaPad. or mouse. 
Color monitor 
recommended. 



64K Apple. C.ltoh 
8510. Epson MX-dO/ 
RX-aO/FX-80. 
Imagewrlter. 
Imagewrlter 11. or NEC 
8023. 



Macintosh 



Reviewed on C 64 
Also for Apple. C 128. 
IBMPC/PQr 



256K IBM PC/PCjr and 
compatibles Graphics 
adapter card 
recommended. 



■«tln«s 
• 



90^y 

warranty 87 50 
thereafter User 
can make one 
tMckup. 



90-day 

warranty 87.50 
thereafter or for 
backup. 



$10 for 

replacement 

disk 



9a<Uy 
warranty 



90<Uy 
warranty. 85 
thereafter. 810 
for non<opy- 
protected 
backup. 



n V 



N/A 



* 
* 
* 



* 



aamM OV • OtmB perlamtMnn m Dtrumrnuiion 
****eflc«fttni N/A Noi «ppbnbi» tUmf AA««r^ 0 
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SOFTWARE GUIDE 



THto 



90-iUy 
warranty 85 
thereafter up to 
one year 812 
for backup. 



• m 



FDCIT 

Random House Software 
201 E. 50th St. 
New York. SY 10022 
(800)638-6460 
830-640 01985 



Alms to teach logic and pTob- 
lem-solvtng but faUs short. \bu 
combine parts of "machines** 
so they work correctly. 200 
puzzles for all ages, but gets 
Uresome — morius 



Reviewed on Apple 
Also for C 64/126 
Optional joystick, 
mouse, and color 
monitor 



GARFIELD DOUBLE 
DARES 

Random House Software 
{See above Jor address 
and phone) 
$40C1985 



Reminds me of the word gatne 
Boggle the object is to make 
words from scrambled letters 
Challenging for ages 6-12. but 
rather dry. even with Garfield of 
comic-strip fame — fKANx 



64K Apple. 



90^ay 
warrar»»y $5 
thereafter ap to 
one year 812 
for backup 



HOMEWORK HELPER. 
MATH WORD PROBLEMS 
Spinnaker Software 
One Kendall Square 
Cambridge. MA 02 139 
(617) 494 1200 
833-850 CI 965 



Helps make math problems as 
problem-free as possible. \bu 
know the kind: If a car travels 
north at 50 mph with a 10 mph 
head wind, how k>ng wfU It taike 
to travel 150 miles? A good 
adjunct to school learning for 
grades 7-12. —summers 



Reviewed on IBM PC/ 
PCjr. Also for Apple. 
Atari 520ST. C 64/126. 
Cok>r graphics card re- 
quired for IBM PC. 



SOnlay 
warranty. 85 
thereafter. 



* 



An interactive word processor for 
students in grades 7-12. Asks 
the right questions to help with 
book reports and various 
essays, t ^aummeks 



HOMEWORK HELPER: 
WRITING 

Spinnaker Software 
{See above Jor address 
and phone) 
833-850 01985 



Reviewed on C 64/128. 
Also for Apple. Atari 
520ST IBM PC/PCjr. 
Printer optional. Color 
graphics card required for 
IBM PC. 



30-day 
warranty. 85 
thereafter 



LEARNING TO WRITE. 
UPPERCASE LETTERS 
Right On Programs 
1737 Veteran's Highway 
Central Isllp. NY 11722 
(516)346-1577 
83501966 



\bungsters Icam letter shapes 
and each stroke needed to write 
them. The teaming is reinforced 
by cotorful graphics that are 
animated when the child 
completes each letter. There's a 
separate package for lowercase 
letters. —MtCAnm bucrcth 



Reviewed on Apple 
Also for C 64/126. 
Color monitor optional. 



THE NOTABLE 

PHANTOM 

Des!gnware 

165 Berry St. 

San Francisco. CA 94107 

(415)546-1866 

050 01964 



By us.'^ a computer keyboard to 
simulate a piano's, all ages can 
explore the names, positions, 
and sounds of musical notes. Its 
goals are modest, but it works 

well.* — MOCIGCNSTCRN 



Reviewed on C 64/126 
Also for 64K Apple. IBM 

card required for IBM 
PC. 



Unlimited 
warranty 
(includes user- 
damaged 
disks) 



90-day 

warranty 812 
thereafter or for 
backup. 



N/A 



it 



PAINT WITH WORDS 
MECC 

3490 Lexington Ave N 
St Paul. MN 55112 
(6:2) 481-3500 
33001964 



Explains the concepts of various 
words by producing pictures on- 
screen As chlklren use this 
program more, they have more 
fun learning Highly 
motivating t 

— BUMGARNEK CLTGROTH 



64K Apple Joystick or 
mouse optional 



Unlimited 
warranty 
(includes user- 
damaged 
disks). 



* 
* 



PICTURE PERFECT 

Mlndplay 

82 Mont vale Ave. 

Stoneham. MA 02 180 

(617) 438-5454 

S4(' 01984 



Here s a decent beginner's 
program for drawing on-screen 
and then printing out. Also 
contains a library of pictures to 
enhance or begin compositions. 
For ages 4 > . 

— aUKIGARHEIl CLTCROro 



Reviewed on Apple. 
Also for IBM PC/PCJr. 
Joystick or mouse 



90-day 

warranty. $10 
thereafter up to 
one year 87 50 
for t>ackup 
within 90 days. 



* 



Invtsiigate the hofws and whys of 
light and temperature with the 
probes and pro^rmra provided. 
With oiore than 20 intriguing 
expertmentt. thia package la 
appropriate for the curtoua, 
capcciallyaica 10-lS.f -Hioums 



SCIENCE TOOLKIT: 
MASTER MODULE 
Brodeibund Software 
17 Paul Drive 
San RafacL CA 94903 
(415) 479-1170 
860C1965 



64K Apple. Apple U 
plus requlru 9-pln 
Joystick-port adapter. 



90<Uy 

warranty. 87.50 
(dlak). $22.50 
(interface), or 
617.50 iprobeal 
thereafter. 



aaraM atv • omi 

**** e«cctffii WAHm ap^taa^ 
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APBA MAJOR LEAGUE 
PLAYERS BASEBALL 
Random House Software 
201 E 50th St 
New York. NY 10022 
(800) 638-6460 
690 CI985 


Using exhaustively detailed stats 
for every current major leaguer, 
manage teams through games, 
series, or seasons State-of-the- 
art strategy, but weak graphics 
Good for both adults and kids 
ages 10 + 


IBM PC/PCjr Apple 
version planned 


90-dfy 
warranty 85 
thereafter $22 
for master disk 
t>ackup ^12 for 
daM disk 
t>ackup. 


* 
* 
* 


* 
* 
* 
* 


* 
* 

* 


* 


E 


* 
* 


ACROJET 
MlcroProse Softwire 
120 Lake front Drive 
Hunt Valley. MD 21030 
1301)667. 1151 
$35 CI 985 


NegoMate a series of aero)>atlc 
race courses wixh this sporty, 
stunt-flying simulator Some 
features 1-4 players and 10 
different races For ages 12 
(8 ^ with adult supervlscn) 


C 64/ 128 Also for 
Apple Atari IBM PC/ 
PCjr Joystick(s) 


90 -day 

warranty SIO 
thereafter 


* 
* 
* 


* 
* 
* 
* 


* 
* 
* 


* 
* 
* 


D 


* 
* 
* 


BALANCE OF POWER 
Mindscape Inc 
3444 Dundee Road 
Northbrook. IL 60062 
(3 121 480- 7667 
$50 C1985 


A geopolitical strategy {(ame of 
nuclear brinHmanship You are 
the United States ur the Soviet 
Union as you try to {(ain pollttcal 
points without "pushing the 
button * For ages 12 ^ * 


Macintosh 


90-d-.y 

warranty $10 
thereafter 


* 

: 

* 


* 
* 
* 


* 
* 
* 
* 


* 
* 
* 


D 


* 
* 
* 
* 


THE BARDS TALE 
Electronic Arts 
2755 Campus Drive 
San Mateo. OA 94403 
(415)571-7171 
$40-<$45 C1985 


Are you experienced enough to 
attempt ihe ultimate challenge 
In a 16-leveI dungeon'> That's 
your goal in this Wl2ardry*like 
role-olaylng adventure. Great, 
long-playing fun for ages 12 + 


Kcvlewed on Apple. 
Also for C 64/123. 


9(May 

warranty 87.50 
thereafter or for 
backup 


* 
* 


* 
* 
* 


* 
* 
* 
* 


* 
* 
* 


A 


* 
* 
* 


ncHT Nicm 

Accolade Inc 
20863 Stevens Creek Blvd. 
Cupertino. CA 95014 
(408) 446-5757 
$30-835 €1965 


Here's the Arst tx>xing 
construction kit. Build your own 
tx>xer from **spare parts/' The 
control system Is limited, but 
the act on is exciting. Lots of 
arcade fun for ages 8 + . 


Reviewed on C 64/128 
Also for Apple Joystick 
optional. 


90-day 
warranty 86 
thereaTter. SlO 
for backup. 


* 
* 
* 


* 
* 
* 


* 


* 
* 
* 


£ 


* 
* 
* 


HEART OF AFRICA 
Electronic Arts 
iSee above for address 
and phone) 
833 C1985 


Quest through the Africa of the 
1890s In search of a hidden 
tomo This exceptionally enjoy- 
able role-playing adventure is 
flawed by its use of stereotypes * 


C 64/128 Joystick. 


90-day 

warranty. $7.50 
thereafter or for 
backup. 


* 


* 
* 
* 
* 


* 
* 
* 
* 


* 
* 
* 


A 


* 


THE LITTLE COMPITTER 
PEOPLE RESEARCH 
PROJECT 
Actlvlsion 

2350 Bay shore Frontage 
Road 

Mountain View. CA 94039 
(415)960-0410 
$25-835 51985 


An "entertainment" that explores 
the home life of your computer's 
**inhabitant " He sets up house 
eaU. plays the piano, dances, 
feeds his dog. and is your 
friend Not a game, but a form 
of kinetic art for ages 4 -f 


Reviewed on C 64/128 
Also for Apple 


6-mont!i 
warranty 87 
thereafter 


* 
* 
* 


* 
* 

> 


* 
* 
* 


* 
* 
* 


£ 


* 
* 
* 


MINDWHEEL 

Synapse a division of 

Broderbund Software 

1 7 Paul Drive 

San Rafael. CA 94903 

1415)479-1170 

$40>^45 CI 984 


With constant feedback for 
impatient gamers this text-only 
adventurr is easier to get into 
than most 60 pages of 
documentation help players with 
an entertaining science^ftction 
story Fun for ages 1 2 ^ 


Reviewed on IBM PC/ 
PCjr Also for Apple. 
Atari with two disk 
drives. C 64 128 


90-day 

warranty $7 50 
thereafter 


* 


* 
* 
* 
* 


* 
* 
* 


N/A 


£ 


* 
* 
* 


PSION CHESS 
Psion Inc 

40 Lindeman Drive 
TrumbuU. CT 06611 
(203)371-4371 
860 01984. 1906 


Incredible 3-D graphics enhance 
thla excellent chess software 
Includes 28 pUy levels. 50 
classic games to study, and can 
be played In six foreign 
languages. For ages 10^.^ 


Reviewed on 
Macintosh. Also for 
256K IBM PCPq/r. 


30-d2y 

warranty. $10 
thereafter o' for 
backup. IBul 
user makes 
backup. 


* 
* 


* 
* 


* 

it 
it 
it 


* 
* 
* 
* 


E 


* 
* 
* 


SPY VS SPY H: 
THE ISLAND CAPER 
First Star Softwire 
18 E 41st 8l 
NewYbrk, NYI00J7 
(212)532-4666 • 
a30C1965 


You compete to And secret 
missile pvts and escape with 
them to a waiting submarine. 
Set trapa for each other and 
avoid the quicksand Uses 
vatylng levela. A treat (or agea 
6^. 


^leviewed on C 64/128. 
Also for Atari. 


90^ 

warranty 67 If 
user-damaged 
or for backup. 


* 
* 


* 
* 
* 


* 
* 
* 
* 


* 
* 
* 


A 


* 
* 
* 


• prrtormaiir* S Ooi-UfflmtttMn M fWy M Grtphin fu^ity tmt at urn W V^ur Ir mnnry k Poor 
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This chart represents the initial list of software dei^eloped 
by schools in the AUM. The software is being marketed 

through a program called the Apple Academic 
Courseware Exchange that sells programs for about $8 
to $30 through Kinko Graphics stores, located in many 
college communities throughout the US 

Consortium SoFmRE 





TlODUCT 


TYTE 


VERSION 




DESCRimON 


Appletones 

Kiewit Computation Cpnter 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover. NH 03755 
Donald! Spjcer 


Application 
Music 


Version 2 0 
5/12/85 


128K 


Teaches the importance of four 
things in the composition and 
airrangement of music repeti- 
tion, silence, changes in volume, 
and timbre 


Atlas and Overlay 

Kie\\-it Computation Center 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover. NH 03755 
Donald Z Spjcrr 


Joel 

General 


Atlas 0 22 
6/19/85 
Overlav 
1/25/85 


128K 


Pictorial -atlas program 


Binary Trees 

Kiewjt Computation Center 
Dartmouth College 
1 Hanover NH 03755 

Donald 2 Spiccr 


Application 

Computer 

Saence 


Version 2 2 
11/12/83 


128K 


Provides practice with binar\ 
trees, by means of graphic 
representations 


CLR Anova Student 
Version 

j Clear Lake Research 
1 561^ Mo'-ningside *]27 
' Hous'or TX 77003 
: Davui M Lfl^if 


Application 
Statistics 
(particularK 
psvchologv) 




512K 


Analvsis-of- variance program 
that plot«^ interactions and com- 
putes a vanet\ of follovv-up 
tests j 

1 


1 Drill 
KievMi Computation Center 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover NH 03755 
Donald 2 Sptce^ 


Tool 

General 


Version 2 0 
5/20/83 


\2bk 


General drill program for an\ 
course in which text* and/or 
picture-based drill is important 


Event Tutor 

Kiev\it Computation Center 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover. NH 03755 
Donald Z Spiccr 


Application 
Maantosh 
Programming 


Version 1 1 
5/9/83 


128K 


Helps programmers learn about 
Macintosh "events" 


Huckel Molecular Apphcauon 

Orbitals Chemistry 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Department of Chemistr)' 
Lancaster PA 17604 
iohn 1 Farrell 


Version 1 
3/1/86 


128K. Finder 4 1 or earlier, 
Pascal, printer 


Calculates energy eigenvalues, 
eigenvectors, and pi -electron 
charge densities using the as- 
umptions of :iimple Huckel mo- 
lecular orbital theory 
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PRODUCT 



VIUIOM 



DcscurnoN 



MacSimplex 

' Linivpmty of California 
I Santa Barbara 
I Department of Mathematics 
i Santa Barbara C A 93106 

t fohn £ Doticr 

Mac Voice 

j Carnegie Mellon Unuersuv 
I Department o\ Music 
\ 5000 Forbes Avenue 
I Pittsburgh. PA 13213 
, Manlun Taft Thcmj^ 



Application Version 1.62 
Operations 1 /21/86 

Research, Math 



128K, program to pnnt text 
files MacWnte, File, or Edit 
(this requirement will be 
eliminated m next version) 



A tool for students of linear pro- 
grammin^ and linear algebra 



1 
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Apphcatwti Version 1 0. 

Music 'orv 1985 



128K 



Designed to assist music-theory 
students in writing four-voice 
^.horales, according to the 
guidelines of I7th- and 18th- 
century practices 



' Mozart 

I Kieu It Computation Center 
• Dartmouth College 
; Hanmer \H 03755 



Application 
Music 



Version 2 0 
5/12/85 



128K 



Introductory music -composition 
program 



PSI (Pioblem Solving 
. Interpreter) 

! Development Lab 
' Portland OR «^7202 
\Aiiridtnu' Ci'l^rcve 



'"i»i>/« Version f^b 03 15 

General Scien'.e ^ 

Math 



128K Fmder4 1 or higher 



A simple interpretive language 
designed speafically for prob- 
lem solving, calculations, and 
graphical nn.odeling 



Reed Applications I 

Reed Ci^llege 
1 Dexelopment Lab 
1 Portland, OR 97202 

MjridmC C 'throve 


Tools 

General and 
Mathematics 


Version 8b 03 15 


128K. Fmder4 1 or higher 


Includes several utility, aca- 
demic, and iconographic appli* 
cations created with the Rascal 
Development System 


Reed Applications 11 

Reed College 
Development Lab 
Portland OR 97202 

Mandtiiic CtW^roiv 


Appluatious 
Math, Saence, 
Music 


Version 86 03 15 


128K, Finder 4 1 or higher 


Includes several utility, aca- 
demic, and iconographic appli- 
cations created with the Rascal 
Development System 


Skel 

: Kievvit Computation Center 
1 Dartmouth College 
1 Hanover. NH 03755 
DoitaLi Z Sphcr 


Tool with soune 
Lode 

Macintosh 
Programming 


Version 2 4 
5/9/85 


128K 


Skeleton demonstration Macin 
tosh program to illustrate the 
basic code for handling a simple 
Maantosh user interface 


The SmallGol 
Compiler 

Universitx oi' California, 
Irvme 


Application 

Computer 

Science 


Version 1 0 
10/1/86 


128K 

Finder 4 1 


An animated compiler 



301t< \1ouniam View Drue 
! laguna Bearh CA 92b5l 





Tools for Writers 

Drexel Lnuersiiy 
1 Dartmouth Circle 
Swarthmore. PA 19081 
fra M Thury 


Application 

English 

Composition 


Version 1 1 
4/1/86 


128K. Finder 1 1 or higher 


Allows students to perform 
checks and diagnostK tests on 
their own .wnting 




Venn 

Kiewit Computation Center 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover NH 03755 
Donald Z Spuer 


Application 
Philosophy 


Version 2 0 
5/22/85 


128K 


Program for teaching syllogisnru 
and Venn diagrams in intro- 
ductory philosophy courses 


• 


The Would-Be 
Gentleman 

Stanford University 
IRIS. Cypress Hall E-7 
Stanford. CA 94305 
Barbara la^inski 


Application 
History/Politics 


Version 4 1 
3/14/86 


512K recommended, 
MmiFinder 4.1 


Historical simulation 
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• b'UM WARE: SIDE BY SIDE 

DATA BASE PROGRAMS 



™T^T*■ -^Sofiwarr S.de by S.de -akes » compara.ive look a. differen. softv^are packages w.ih.n (he 

Readers should realize ,ha, .h.s ^lec.on of programs does no. repre^en, ,he enure .pccr^m of software jva.lable 
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Scholastic PFS: 
Fik 

S99.9S. lab pack 
of five for SI 85 
tScholascic 
Software, 730 
Broadway. New 
York. NY 10003) 
1984 



Friendly FMcr 
$54,95. lab pack 

of 5 for S 109.95 
(Grolier. 
Sherman 
Turnpike. Dept. 
333. O&nbury, 
CT 06816) 
1984 



Apple II 
family (64K). 
IBM PC PCjr 
(I28K) 



Apple II 
family (64Kk 
Commodore 
64. IBM 
POPCjr 
(64K) 




Grades 6-12 

Form musi be first 
designed on the 
screen Then data 
can be entered into 
&^ form Allows 
users to copy Hies 
from disk to disk 
Can be i;:^d m 
conjunction wtih 
the other 
Scholastic PFS 
programs (Graph. 
V^ntf. Access. 
Plan. Proof and 
Reports Holds up 
to 1000 records 
per disk 



Grades 4.|2 

A one cisk data 
base with an 
mteractive iutonal 
and i game where 
students use the 
sontng and 
selection functions 
to search through i 
small dau base on 
twenty animal: 
Questions are 
selected at random 
Holds up (o 330 
ftcc/ds per file. 



Reviewer's Comments: This is a good 
package to introduce data bises It is easy to 
learn dnd to u^^e It also comes with a 
teriffic. attractively-packaged manual ami 
can access many cumculum-specific data 
bases published by Scholastic There are a 
few problem areas, though Copying files or 
changing form design is a long and tedious 
process. Also, the program does not contain 
a word wrap feature 

Piibiisher's Rezpomu: Copvmg pUs is fas, 
and easy ustng the Cop\ Whole diskette 
feature While changing files or form deugn 
takes time, it is a straighrfory^ard and eas\ 
process 



Reviewer's Comments: Though it is no« 
nearly as flexible as the other prugrams 
reviewed. Friendly filer far surpasses them 
in terms of eise of use and fitness for 
students Students do not have to memorize 
commands It is so easy to use that reviewer 
did not have to consult the manual. 
Instructions are presented on screen with 
clear and preci e prompting The screen 
display IS uncluttered However, the program 
can only generate index card*type reports 
instead of column reports Also, each file 
holds only seven fields 
PiMshgr's Ktspow: Publisher hcs no 
response 
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Rapid Recall: An 
Ekctrofik 
Notebook 
$49.95 

(Micr(K«>mputcr 
Work hops 
Courscuarc. 
NVestchesier 
Ave Pon 
Chester. NY 
10573) 
1085 
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IBM PC 
(I28K). 
II senes 



PCjr 

Apple 

(64K) 



Grades 7-12 

Creates electronic 
noiebooks for 
stonng and 
retrieving 
inforTDation Each 
page of the 
notebook contains 
56 blank lines 
Provides word 
processing 
functions Needs 
only one disk drive 
to operate Disk 
includes a tuional 
Uscri create new 
fields as they need 
tnem File size 
depends on record 
size 



Reviewer's Comnwnts: This program's on- 
!>creen tutorial is quite good and is very easy 
to use It IS not cluttered with useless 
infom.ation that only the technicians need to 
know The program uses memory 
inefficiently b> saving in bkKks of 56 lines, 
whether you use one or 56 lines However, 
the word processing powers of Rapid Recall 
shine h has a vord wrap, erase blocks-all 
of the features which make data entry easier 
than many data base management programs 
The manual is a problem It is simply a few 
Xerox-copied pages of instructions 
Publisher's Response: The current 
documentation iontatns tHenry-five pages 
which we feel ts more than a few Within the 
next two months trie documentation will be 
put in a prmted booklet form 



AppleWorlcs 
$250 

(Apple. 20525 
Manani Ave . 
Cupenino. CA 
95014) 
1983 



Apple II 
family (64K) 



Grades 9-12 

An integrated data 
base, spreadsheet, 
and word 
processing 
program User can 
move back and 
forth at will among 
these three 
software 
applications and 
the files they 
create. Also allow 
users to combine 
the three kinds of 
information Has 
tutonai disk and 
manual Holds up 
to 1 ,350 records 
per file 



Reviewer's Comments: Appleworh is best 
suited for a two-dnve machine with 128K or 
better. Without the second dnve. a great 
deal of disk swapping must be done The 
data base program is extremely flexible 
Record access through the "find** feature is 
very fast Screen menus are easy to read and 
self-explanatory In addition, the Appleworks 
program provides the user with on-screen 
help menus The program is complex and 
will take time to learn, however, the tutonai 
disk and manual are excellent and helpful 
Publisher's Response: Appleworks has been 
used by students as young as third grade. 
Difference m use b\ third graders versus 
secondary students depends on how 
instructors design exercises Appleworks can 
be used by teachers for administrative 
purposes 



VcrsaFonn 
$89 

(Applied 

Software 

Technology. PO 

Box 1 769.' Us 

Gatos. CA 

95030) 

1981 



Apple II 
family (64K). 
IBM PC 

(64K) 



Grades 9*12 

Requires 

information to be 
typed onto a screen 
'form** designed 
by the user Forms 
then stored in data 
base and can be 
reuieved for 
sorting, editing, or 
for report wnting. 
Three double-sided 
disks filled with 
vinous utilities 
Contes with a 
users* guide for the 
Apple II senes 
Can store 1 .000 
records per disk 



Revirwcr^s Comments: The set-up procedure 
for VersaForm took almost an hour to 
j^complish Following the installation guide, 
seven disks had to be formatted, and then 
the SIX sides of the supplied disks had to be 
copied onto the seven disks The odd disk 
becomes a work disk The manual is poorly 
pianned and poorly wntten. Those 
tnexpenenced with data bases will have 
trouble understanding it, VersaForm does 
have some nice features, lookup table^ 
automatic checking artd filing, and extremely 
fast random access searching 
Publisher's Response: VersaForm allows 
users to log accounting- type activities It 
extensively checks the validity of entered 
data and provides quick access to selected 
information 
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SOFTWARE 
RESOURCE GUIDE NUMBER 1 
MARCH 1983 



Project tduTech Is designed to help educators identify technological appli- 
cations that may resolve special education service delivery Issues. In 
conjunction with this design, a variety of products have beer, prepared and 
othe-s are planned for dissemination to educators. 

This listing was compiled In response to the many requests for Information 
on educational software. It Includes an annotated list of resources, di- 
rectories, periodicals, and vendors (of both courseware and adaptive de- 
vices) that provide services or products related to "»1crocomputer software 
for special education. The annotations provide a brief description of the 
resource or periodical and a mailing address for further Information. 

The list of vendors Is not exhaustive but represents a portion of the 
resources available. Specific products have not been reviewed. Inclusion 
In this listing does not constitute an endorsement of the vendor or recom- 
mendation for purchase of specific products but Is solely for Information 
purposes. 

EduTech staff encourages you to reproduce these materials and share them 
with your colleagues. For more Information about products and resources 
available from Project EduTech, please write to: 



JWK INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
Project EduTech, Log P 
7617 Little River Turnpike 
Annandale, VA 22003 



TIWi worti wM d«v«lop«l by .JWK lnt«m«llon«i und«r Coniraei No 30M1.0424 with #m $»mI«i Education Proowiw Offte* Cmbmimm of Educiian 
Th, cool,nt. howvof. dct 001 rm^my mii^i ih. pciiion o, policy StP/ED ind^tciiTlSSoSJiSM^^ 
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RESOURCES IN COMPUTER EOUCATION (RICE) 
NORTHWEST REGIONAL LABORATORY 
300 SW SIXTH AVEKUE 
PORTLAND, OR 97204 

RICE is a new on-line database providing more than 1,500 descriptions of 
microcomputer courseware for use in elementary and secondary education, and 
a file of more than 150 developers of such courseware. NWRL plans three 
additional databases: Computer Literacy, which will contain objectives and 
test items; Project Register, which will provide descriptions of K-12 
computer applications in schools; and Inventory, which will contain data 
on hardware installations in schools. 



SECTOR PROJECT 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILD CENTER 
UMC-68 

LOGAN, UT 84322 

The SECTOR project is a state funded special education computer technology 
resource located at Utah State University. SECTOR conducts reviews of 
courseware and maintains a bibliographic information base for special 
education. 



SOFTSWAP/CUE 
SMERC LIBRARY 

SAN MATEO COUNTY OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
333 MAIN STREET 
REDWOOD CITY, CA 94063 



SOFTSWAP is a joint project 
puter-Using Educators (CUE) 
domain educational software, 
educators who copy t;.'"? on 
They may also be ordered at 
Any educator who contributes 
SOFTSWAP disk in exchange, 
developed at the California 
available from this source. 



of the San Mateo Office of Education and Com- 
which serves as a clearinghouse of public 
The programs are available free of charge to 

their own disks at the Microcomputer Center, 
cost. SOFTSWAP also *$ a software exchange, 
an original program on a disk nay request any 
BLOCKS, the courseware development system 
School for the Deaf and other courseware is 
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TRACE RZSi RCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
WAISHAN CENTER 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCOKSIN-MADISON 
1500 HIGHLAND AVENUE 
MADISON, WI 53706 

In cooperation with the Communications Aids and Systems Clinic of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the center studies and develops techniques and aids 
to augment vocal skills of clinic patients. The center collects, documents, 
and disseminates information on these and other communication aids and tech- 
niques. Trace has published the International Software/Hardware Registry 
and the Non-Vocal Communication Resource Book. 



VOCATIONAL STUDIES CENTER 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MADISON 
1025 WEST JOHNSON STREET 
964 EDUCATIONAL SCIENCES BUILDING 
MADISON, WI 53706 

A list of microcomputer software programs for vocational education is 
available from this source. Other publications related to microcomputers 
in education, and vocational and career education curriculum guides also 
are available. 



WESTERN CENTER FOR MICROCOMPUTERS 

IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 
1259 EL C AMI NO REAL 
SUITE 275 

MENLO PARK, CA 94025 
(415) 326-6997 



The Western Center for Microcomputers in Special Education publishes a 
bimonthly newsletter — The Catalyst— to communicate to special education 
users the latest in research, developments, and products. 



ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

COMPUTER-BASED INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS (ADCIS) 
ADCIS HEADQUARTERS 
MILLER HALL 409 
WESTERN WASHINGTON UNTVERSITY 
BELL INGHAM, WA 98225 



ADCIS is an international not-for-profit association for professionals in 
the field of instructional technology. This association facilitates com- 
munication between product developers and users to reduce repetitive 
efforts among developers of CAI materials. ADCIS provides a variety of 
membership services including annual conferences, workshops, CBI publica- 
tions, and local chapter affiliations. It also sponsors several special 
interest groups, including Educators of the Handicapped. 




THE ILLINOIS COUNCIL. CONGRESS OF ORGANIZATIONS 

OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
COMMITTEE ON PERSONAL COMPUTERS AND THE 

HANDICAPPED (COPH-?) 
2030 IRVING PARK ROAD 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60618 

The purpose of this organization is to search out. evaluate, and share 
information on hardware, software, software modifications, educational 
materials developed for disabled people, and use of computers as part of 
the personal development of handicapped children. Members benefit from 
hardware and software demonstrations, computer loans, technical assistance, 
a membership list (ENTER-ACT), a quarterly publication ( Link and Go ), the 
testing, manufacture, tnd distribution of low-cost, computer-related 
hardware, and all -day meetings every other month. 



THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S LOGO 

ASSOCIATION (YPLA) 
1208 HILLSDALE DRIVE 
RICHARDSON. TX 75081 

YPLA is an independent, nonprofit national computer club run for and by 
young people. A subscription to Turtle News , a monthly magazine, is in- 
cluded with membership. Members also have access to a software exchange, 
an electronic bulletin board, and a resource library. The software ex- 
change, for all popular personal computers, includes teacher and user 
developed software ranging from simple to complex games and educational and 
business software. Also available is software developed by and for the 
handicapped. 



ARTIFICIAL LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
COMPUTER SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
EAST LANSING. MI 48824 

The Artificial Language Laboratory is involved in basic research in the 
field of computer processing and formal linguistic structure. Research 
Includes speech analysis and synthesis, interspecific communication, 
pattern recognition of human electromyographic (EMG) signals, and neuro- 
linguistics. The Laboratory is also involved in developing vocational and 
educational aids for the blind. 
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DIPECTORIES 



A number of Information directories which Include descriptions and 
reviews of educadonal software are listed in this section. 



THE APPLE SOFTWARE DIRECTORY 

VOLUME THREE: EDUCATION 
WIDC VIDEO 

5245 WEST DIVERSEY AVENUE 
CHICAGO, IL 60639 

This directory describes educational software from more than 400 vendors 
and Is cross-referenced by subject. 



CLASSROOM COMPUTER LEARNING DIRECTORY OF NEW 
EDUCATIONAL COMPUTER SOFTWARE (1983-84) 
PART B 

CLASSROOM COMPUTER LEARNING 
5615 WEST CERMAK ROAD 
CICERO. ILLINOIS 60650 

Formerly Classroom Computer News Directory, Part B of this Classroom Com- 
puter Learning Directory lists over 1 ,200 educational software r'c;.ages for 
elementary to high school levels. Technical and ordering information is 
given which includes the name of the producer, the software format, com- 
patible hardware, additional software needed, the cost and preview policy. 



COMMODORE SOFTWARE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
COMMODORE COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
681 MOORE ROAD 
KING OF PRUSSIA, PA 19406 

Moro than 1,000 programs for business, recreation, education, and personal 
Use for Commodore PET microcomputers are included in this directory. 



INTERNATIONAL SOFTWARE/HARDWARE 

RFGISTRY 1983 
TRACE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER 

FOR THE SEVERELY COMMUNICATIVELY HANDICAPPED 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MADISON 
314 WAISMAN CENTER 
1500 HIGHLAND AVENUE 
MADISON, WI 53706 

This Registry lists programs and modifications created or adapted for use 
by handicapped individuals. The Registry is divided into four sections: 
software for handicapped individuals, selected other software, hardware 
modifications, and user notes, It is updated continually by means of 
subscription. 
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MICROCOMPUTER DIRECTORY: APPLICATIONS 

IN EDUCATION SETTINGS 
MONROE C. GUTMAN LIBRARY 
HARVARn UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MA 02138 

This directory lists 276 sites nationwide at which microcomputers are being 
used for instructional and administrative purposes. The projects are 
listed by state with a description, contact person, and funding source. 

NON-VOCAL COMMUNICATION RESOURCE BOOK, 

REVISED 1983 
TRACE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER 

ON COMMUNICATION, CONTROL AND COMPUTER 

ACCESS FOR SEVERELY HANDICAPPED INDIVIDUALS 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSlN-MADISON 
314 WAISMAN CENTER 
1500 HIGHLAND AVENUE 
MADISON, WI 53706 

This Resource Book provides descriptive information on communication aids, 
communication boards, charts, and laptrays, communication training, 
assistive devices for communication, and a guide to controls. A 
manufacturer/aid index is appendixed. The Resource Book is updated 
annual 1y. 

SCHOOL MICROWARE DIRECTORY 
DRESDEN ASSOCIATES 
PO BOX 246 
DRESDEN, ME 04342 

Published twice a year, this directory lists and describes educational 
software for grades K-12, as well as administrative packages. Programs are 
Included for the Apple II, Atari, PET, and TRS-80 and are indexed alpha- 
betically. More than 180 software suppliers are listed. 



SOURCES FOR COURSES 
TALMIS 

115 NORTH OAK PARK AVENUE 
OAK PARK, IL 60301 

Over 900 computer programs for kindergarten through college levels are 
listed in this annual directory. The software is indexed by title, topic, 
grade level, and publisher. Published software reviews are referenced. 
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THE SPECIAL WARE DIRECTORY 
LINC RESOURCES, INC. 
1875 MORSE ROAD 
SUITE 215 

COLUMBUS, OH 43229 

This Directory lists companies manufacturing microcomputer software for 
special education. The information presented includes curriculum skill 
areas, educational levels, hardware compatibility, warranty and re»^iew 
policies, and instructional and testing applications. 



1983 SWIFT'S DIRECTORY OF 

EDUCATIONAL SOFTWARE 

APPLE II EDITION 
STERLING SWIFT PUBLISHING CO. 
1600 FORTVIEW ROAD 
AUSTIN, TX 78704 

Descriptions of educational programs for the Apple microcomputer by subject 
and grade level are contained in this directory. The contents are divided 
Into commercial and noncommercial publishers. 



TRS-80 EDUCATIONAL SOFTWARE SOURCEBOOK 
RADIO SHACK EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
400 TANDY ATRIUM 
FORT WORTH, TX 76102 

The TRS-80 Sourcebook lists all educational programs for TRS-80 microcom- 
puters Including many programs in the public domain. The Sourcebook is 
available from Radio Shack dealers. 
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PERIODICALS 



A partial listing of the many hundreds of Journals, magazines, and 
newsletters available to educators is provided* The listed periodicals 
were chosen because of their general content and intended audience. 



CLOSING THE GAP Published bimonthly 

PO BOX 68 Subscription $15.00 

HENDERSON, MN 56044 

This newsletter explores the uses of computers {including peripherals and 
software) with the handicapped and special education students. Special 
modifications and applications for the deaf and hearing impaired, blind and 
visually impaired, mentally handicapped, learning disabled, and severely 
physically handicapped are also addressed. A special section on softi^are 
news and reviews is Included. 



COMMU NICATION OUTLOOK Published quarterly 

ARTIFICIAL LANGUAGE LABORATORY Subscription - $12.00 

COMPUTER SCIENCE DEPARThENT 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAST LANSING, MI 48824 

This quarterly newsletter on electronic aids for the handicapped is a 
publication of the International Society for Augmentative and Alternative 
Communication, and is published Jointly by the Artificial Language Labora- 
tc^y and the Trace Research and Development Center at the University of 
Wisconsin. 



THE COMPUTING TEACHER Published 9 times a year 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER A Subscription — $16.50 

INFORMATION SCIENCE 
UNIVERSITY or OREGON 
1787 AGATE STREET 
EUGENE, OR 97403 



Published by the International Council for Computers in Education (ICCE), 
this journal is for people interested in the instructional use of com- 
puters. It emphasi2es teaching about computers, computer applications, 
teacher education, and the impact of computers on curriculum. 



COURS EWARE R EPORT CARD Published 5 times a year 

150 WEST CAROB STREET Subscription-$49.00 
COMPTON, CA 90220 

This review of educational microcomputer software is published in two 
editions: elementary and secondary. Each issue contains about 20 reviews 
which includes the Apple, Radio Shack, Atari, Commodore, and Texas Instru- 
ments. 
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CREATIVE COMPUTING Published monthly 

PO BOX /by-H $2.50 per issue 

MOkRISTOWN, NJ 07960 Subscription--$24.97 

Creative Computing includes numerous short articles about hardware and 
software for microcomputers. Focused primarily on the hobbyist or home 
jser, this publication contains a great deal of technical information 
written for the novice. Reviews of software and new products are included. 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY Published monthly 

140 SYLVAN AVENUE Subscription— $49.00 

ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NJ 07632 

Thii professional journal for educators covers all types of educational 
technology. Each Issue includes software reviews as well as articles 
dealing with computer applications, research, and evaluation. 



ELECTRONIC EDUCATION Published 8 times a year 

ELECTRONIC COMMUNICATIONS, INC. $2.00 per issue 

SUITE 220 Subscription-$18.00 
1311 EXECUTIVE CENTER DRIVE 
TALLAHASSEE, FL 32301 

Nontechnical discussions cf issues and news briefs on applications edu- 
cational technology are provided by Electronic Educatio n It also con- 
tains descriotive reviews of computer systems and instructional packages. 

ELECTRONIC LEARNING Published 8 times per year 

SCHOLASTIC, INC. Subscription--$19.00 
730 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, NY 10003 

Electronic Learning presents nontechnical introductions for elementary and 
high school teachers to the educational applications of microcomputers and 
other learning aift . The software review section provides reviews of com- 
mercial programs by both a classroom teacher and a content v *ea specialist 
or school administrator. 



INFOWORLD Published weekly 

375 COCHITUATE ROAD Subscription-$31 .00 

FRAMINGHAM, MA 01701 

I nf oworl d format includes analyses of computer hardware and software, news 
stories, and new developments in the microcomputer industry. It is aimed 
at the home, business, and educational user. 
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^P^'^^ ^^ Published 5 times a 

1J41 BULLDOG LANE year on cassette or on 

SUITE C diskette 
FRESNO. CA 93710 Subscript1on--$65 end 

$80 

This computerized magazine offers educational programs for Apple II, PET, 
and TRS-80, and Atari microcomputers on cassette and diskette. Each' issue 
Includes excellent support material, including a teacher manual and nupil 
worksheets. Programs concentrate on 10 pre-college curriculum areas. 



^F"??*: bulletin Published bimonth:y 

aoa^^ifDRIVE^NoJif' Subscription-$28.00 
BRADENTON BEACH, FL 33510 

School Microcomputing Bulletin consists of 24 four-page bulletins which 
describe ana evaluate microcomputer developments, 12 monthly supplements of 
sources of materials, software evaluations, workshops, and special field 
reports by educators using microcomputers. 



SCHOOL MICROW ARE REVIEWS 
DRimH ASSOCIATES 



PO BOX 246 
DRESDEN, ME 



04342 



Published twice a 
$20.00 per issue 
Subscription--$35.00 



year 



Sc|;ooT Micrcware presents fifty reviews and an index of reviews in other 
puDiications or microcomputer software. Each review includes an evaluation 
Of content, instructional technique, and programming, as well as Informa- 
tion about the topic, grade level, cost, and system requirements. Reviews 
are included for the Apple, Atari, PET, and TRS-80 microcomputers. 



SOFTALK 

11021 MAGNOLIA BOULEVARD 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CA 91601 



Published monthly 
$2.50 per issue 
Subscript1on"$24.00 



St^^l^'T*^ Usts software available for the Apple with brief reviews in a 
number of categories including education, word processing, data base man- 
agement, and games. A regular column deals specifically with educational 
applications and new products. This publication is an excellent source of 
all types of information for Apple microcomputer users. 
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TEACHING, LEARNING, C OMPUTING Published 10 times 

StLDIfJ PUBLISHING, IMC. per year 

1061 SOUTH MELROSE Subscr1pt1on--$24.00 

SUITE D 

PLACENTIA, CA 92670-7180 

TLC Is a new magazine geared toward classroom teachers who are Interested 
TrTpersonal computing. Readers are kept up-to-date on developments In 
computer legislation, special education, administrative planning, and the 
academic disciplines. Each Issue Is planned to include current computer 
trends and predictions; Indepth product reviews; computer management 
techniques; software test results and evaluations; and profiles of inno- 
vative educators. 



WHOLE EARTH SOFTWARE REVIEW Published quarterly 

KU bUX -^/-^bb Subscription— 
SAN DIEGO. CA 92128 $18.00/yr. 

This new software review magazine, available through subscription and on 
most newsstands, provides reviews of software for writing, analyzing, 
accounting, managing, telecommunications, drawing, learning, playing, pro- 
gramming, as well as other new or small categories. 



VENDORS-COURSEWARt: 

Presented here Is a list of software vendors who offer programs that 
may have application In special education Instruction and Instructional 
support. 



ADP' SON-WESLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SOFTWARE MARKETING 
READING, MA 01867 

Instructional support: Student activity fund accounting system, school 

equipment Inventory system, annual school purchas- 
ing system. 

System{s): TRS-80 Model I or III, Apple II 



APPLIED EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 
RFD #2, BOX 213 
DUNBARTON, NH 03301 

Instructional support: Grade reporting, district-wide education assessment, 

test scoring and scheduling, daily attendance ac- 
counting systems. 
System(s): Apple, TRS-80, Comnodore, IBM, Xerox 
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AQUARIUS PUBLISHERS, INC. 
PO BOX 128 

INDIAN ROCKS BEACH. FL 33535 

Instruction: Survival skills, special needs, 
System(s): Apple II, TRS-SO 



AVANT-GARDE CREATIONS 
PO BOX 30160 
EUGENE, '^R ^7403 

Instruction: English, math, reading, science, music. 
Instructional support: Audio-visual program, grading system, authoring 

system. 
System(s): Apple II 

COMPU-WARE 

7 MECHANIC STREET 

DOVER, NJ 07801 

Instruction: Math, language arts, spelling, social studies, 
science, economic simulations, special needs. 
Instructional support: Classroom management. 

Systemts): Apple, Atari, CP/M, TI, Sorcerer, TRS-80, PET 

CONTROL DATA CORPORATION 
SPECIAL EDUCATION INDIVIDUAL 

EDUCATOR PROGRAM 
8100 34th AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MN 55440 

Instruction: Special needs. 
Instructional support: lEP system. 

System{s): Control Data 110 



DEVELOPMENTAL LEARNING MATERIALS 
ONE ELM PARK 
PO BOX 4000 
ALLEN, TX 75002 

Instruction: Math, special needs. 
System(s): Apple II plus 



EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES, INC. 
PO BOX 392 
FREEPORT, NY 11520 

Instruction: Reading, language arts, math, social studies, sci- 
ence, physical education, special needs. 

Instructional support: Classroom management. 

System's): Apple II Plus, TRS-80, PET, Atari 
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EDUCATIONAL SOFTWARE 
PO BOX 746 

MCMINNVILLE, OR 97128 

Instruction: Language arts, math, science, social studies. 
Instructional support: Programs for teaching computer languages, class 

management. 
System(s): Apple, Atari, PET, TRS-80 



EVANS NEWTON, INC. 
7745 EAST REDFIELD ROAD 
SCOTTSDALE, AZ 85260 

Instructional support: Currlculum-attendance-IEP-test management, teacher 

Information and record keeping. 
System(s): Apple, Commodore, IBM, TRS, other micros using ad- 
vanced optical scanning. 



HAMMETT/MICROCOMPUTER DIVISION 
HAMMETT PLACE 
BOX 545 

BRAINTREE, MA 02184 

Instruction: Computer literacy, foreign languages, language arts, 
logic, science, social studies, special needs. 
Instructional support: Word processing, classroom management, budgeting, 

authoring system. Inventory control. 
System(s): TRS-80, CBM/PET, Apple 



K-12 MICROMEDIA 
PO BOX 561 

VALLEY COHAGE, NY 10989 

Instruction: Math, language arts, reading/vocabulary, science, 
computer literacy, business e'iucatlon, early child- 
hood, social studies. 
Instructional support: School management programs, educational games. 
System(s): PET, TRS-80, Apple II 



LAUREATE LEARNING SYSTEMS, INC. 
1 MILL STREET 
BURLINGTON, VT 05401 

Instruction: Special needs. 
Instructional support: Microcomputer language assessment and development 

system. 
Systemfs): Apple II Plus 
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LEARNING TOOLS, INC. 
686 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MA 02139 

Instruction: Special needs, vocational. 
Instructional support: Curriculum management, teacher planning. 
System! s): Apple II A III, IBM, Xerox, TRS-80 



MICRO SCHOOL PROGRAMS, 
BERTAMAX, INC. 

101 NICKERSON STREET, SUITE 202 
SEATTLE, UA 98109 

Instruction: Math, language arts. 
Instructional support: Instructional management system, reading level a 

nalysis, gradekeeper, school attendance, career in 
formation system. 
System(s): Apple II, Atari, TRS-80 



MICROCOMPUTER EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS (MCE) 
157 S. KALAMAZOO MALL 
KALAMAZOO, MI 49007 

Instruction: Special needs, vocational education, home economics 
functional mathematics, consumer education. 
System(s): Apple II 



OPPORTUNITIES FOR LEARNING, INC. 
8950 LURLINE AVENUE, DEPT. L3 
CHATSWORTH, CA 91311 

Instruction: Math, science, library science, social studies, 
language arts, foreign language, business educa- 
, ^ ^ tion, survival skills, music, art, special needs. 

Instructional support: School i ,siness management programs. 
Systemfs): Apple, TRS-80, PET, Atari 



SOUTHERN MICRO SYSTEMS FOR EDUCATORS 
PO BOX 1981 
BURLINGTON, NC 27215 

Instruction: Special needs. 
Instructional support: WISCR, WAIS-R, lEP for the learning disabled. 
Systeffl(s): Apple II Plus, IBM 
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SYSDATA INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
7671 OLD LENTRAL AVENUE, NE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MN 55432 



Instruction: 
Instructional support: 

System! s): 



Special needs, math, computer literacy. 

School information management, Woodcock-Johnson, 

school census. 

Apple II 



TOTAL DATA SYSTEMS 
PO BOX 547 
RAYMORE, MO 64083 

Instructional support: 

Systemfs) : 



lEP, student scheduling, grade reporting, student 

database, accounting. 

CP/M 



UNICOM 

A DIVISION OF UNITED CAMERA 
297 ELMWOOD AVEnUE 
PROVIDENCE, RI 02907 

Instruction: Language/reading development. 
Instructional support: Grade reporting, school inventory. 
System' s) : Apple II 



ENCYCLOPSiDIA BRITANNICA EDUCATIONAL CORP. 
425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, IL 60611 

Instruction: Language arts, science, math, special needs. 
System(s): Apple II Plus 
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This Gulda is not intended to be a compilation of all the software products available to 
education. Space simply prohibits such a collection from inclusion in EE. All prices 
listed are suggested retail prices and are subject to change without notice. Check with 
local distributors for educational discounts. 

It is against the law to copy or reproduce any original work— whether diskette, 
cassette or printed material— without prior written permission of the copyright owner. Any 
person or institution making such copies is subject to prosecution. Ai; programs in this 
Buyer's Guide are protected by copyright law. 
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233 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



ADMINISTRATIVE AIDS 



AbMfittt KtcoftflfHl tytt^fn, ln.M 

Appl« DOS 3 2 

H«lpt school adminiatrtton k—Q track of up 
to 1.725 ttudtnU M«r>u<dr^ StorM atu- 
d«nt'a namo, I O number, aoi. addrOM 
phona number, counoa and toachora Aiao 
Mti up achool yoar cof^ndar t lngla tourea 

AdmlnUtrfthro AbMntM ^ogram, ISO 

TRS 30 I. 16K. Lavol II cossetto or 
disketio 

Liati doily abMnttM for both ttudontt and 
faculty Utor friondly Availoblo for olomen- 
tarv junior and Mnlpr high achool lovola 
C jucattofiil Mhi TofiauNAfili, inc. 
Tho AMiotant Principal. IlilH 
Apple U Plua. 46K 

Afiorda tmall to mid-sized achoois a systam 
for kMping and updating itudant records 
Hardcopyprintoutscon be generated alpha- 
betically by claas. grade level, entire school 
or student's birthdate Leemlfif Syateme, 
Ltd. 

Automated Accounting for the Mlcr^ 
computer, I37.S0 

Apple Modele li, II Pius end Me. DOS 
3 2 end 3 3. 32K. Commodore 4032 
32K. MOnroa 006820. 32K. TRS-SO 
Models I. Mi end IV. 32K 
Covan accounting practicaa for grades iO- 
12 including accounta payable and receiva- 
ble, general ledger and peyroii Requtraa 
soma familiarity with manual eccountmg 
practices, but no knowledge of computers 
South-Wettem Pvbllehlna Cemaany. 
CCA Dale Managamani Syetam VS 

Ateri Modele 600 end 1200. 40K min- 
imum, disk drive end printar 
Complete latp filing ■r>d organization sye- 
tern Oefinto^. enters «ortt and reports mfor- 
metion Notcopyguarded C. t. aoflwere. 
Class SchadulInQ Program, I346.t6 
Apple with Applaeoft, 46K. 2 diek drives 
end 60 column printar 
Allows schools with up to 2.400 students and 
up to 9M courses and sectiona to analyze 
master scheduiea and prepare individual 
achaduies Allows for automatic entry of 
required couries and fast entry of any op- 
tional requaat end alternates CMA Micro- 
computera. 

Cue/Steff. $243 

Apple II Pius. 48K. dtak drive. B&W 

nnOnitOr 

Provides school o ficiais with a tool to caic u- 
leta the number ot cuatodians needed Con> 
aiats ot multi-medu' 'natanala. including a 
manual and audiotape MAaiSOCooperetlve 
CerpofsHon. 

Educational Managamr^i Sarlaa I and 
H. $42S 

Apple il Piue. 46K. 2 disk drives end 132 
column pnntar 

Composed ol two modules including conv 
pleta achoot inventory control and grade 
reporting Uftl c aw. 

Employ-Casa Human Kaaource Sott- 
wara. $1400-|t.i00 

NCS Santry Plue inctudtng NCS Sentry 
3000 Scenner end IBM PC 
Adminiatert and scorea teata and aurveys on 
ecannab*e forma Information proceaaing 
modulea Include employment aelectlon. errw 
ployee data, government compliance and 
adminiatretlve deta Naiaaal Camautar 8y»> 



t$M-100c An AdmlnSstrattva Program 
rof Schoola. $1.7M 
Appla Modale It and Ml MK. IBM PC. 
e4K. TRS-60 III. 46K. 2 diek drivaa. 
raeder option available 
An integrated dete beseeystem thet eiiowe e 
school to expedite etudent scheduling, deiiy 
attendance recording end reporting and to 
keep up-to-date and highly ecceseibte etu- 
dent recorda educational Software 4 Mar- 
kettng Company. 

Cipenaa IVae, MM 

IBM PC. TRS-60 III. other CP/M micro- 
computare. 60 column printer. 
Autometee fund accounting proceduree of 
echooi adminiatretion smell profit end nor- 
pfofit orgenizetione end depertmentelized 
budgeting for divisione of lerger compemee 
Structured to provide control informetion on 
expendituree in reletion to budget tergets 
Output Inc 

Qanerai Ledgar and Financial Reporlar 
Fact Shaat. $565 

IBM PC, Compaq Porteble Computer 
2 disk drives or IBM PC/DOS competi- 
bia herd disk, minimum 64K RAM 
Feetures ueer customizetion of finenctel 
stetements m which user cen extrect fmen- 
ciei dete from the generei ledger gr^d can 
produce ur^limtted veriety of reporte Mein- 
letns 12 months of previous yeer beiences by 
eccount for comperetive reports end more 
Informetion Unflmtted Softwere 

HE I- School Attendance. $76167 

Apple Models II end He. Apple senet 
intarleca board. 2 disk drives. DOS 3 3. 
60 column printer. HEI card raedar. 
121-4 modal 3 

Providee e meens for recording end report- 
ing t>oth deily end term student ettendence 
informetion Enters pre-formeted cards into 
the ree&er by category Cetegones include 
absent, terdy. cut. field trip and authorized to 
leave building HEI. Inc 

Lletmakar. $67.50 

Apple Modele II end II Plus. TRS-60 
Models 1 end III. 46K. disk dnve 
information arw3 management package used 
for student iista customer records reel es- 
(ate Usttngs and membership roster ^range 
of direct mail appiicstions from labela to per- 
sonalized form letters Reeder'aOlaeetaerv- 
leva. Inc 

Magic Memory. $69.65 

Apple Models H and lie, Albert, Franklin 
Deta base address book systarn Simulates a 
standard address book yet contains ad- 
vanced faat^rea to add edtt move and pnnt 
information It will print iab<its lists and an 
entire adorast booh complete with index 
Uba Arted. InC 

64 Mailing Llat. $34.95 
Commodore 64 

Holds 250 names and addresses per file, fea- 
tures full screen editing for adding, deleting 
or changing addressee It haa full sort capa- 
bilities and can print or review individual 
entries, aortad varaiona or the entire file 
Computer Mertcetlna aervloee, Inc 
Malt/Phone Llel, $14J5 
Apple II. 46K 

Allows you to enter and atorenema addreas 
and phone data for fnenda or buametaes 
Information may bechanged delated aorted 
and printed on the screen or on meiiing 
labela Compu-Tetlene, Inc 
MIcrobli, $140 

Apple Modale II Plue and lla. Atari 600. 
C B M DOS 2 0 (4040 or 6050 drivee). 
TRS'60 Modele I. II andlll. IBM PC. and 



other microcomputers operating undar 

CP/M 

Conelete of eii independent eccountmg pro- 
greme which teach the fundementsie of 
eccounting. bookkeeping end the Interso- 
tion between debits end orediU end other 
eeeentiele Camawwai. 

Order Entry Fact thaal, $595 

Compaq Porteble Computer. iBM PC. 
2 disk drives or PC/DOS compatible 
herd diek. minimum 64K RAM 
Oeneretes order confirmations and calcu- 
lates pricee for up to fiva discount catagoriaa 
end tax jurisdictions Includes five tax tebles 
ellowmg retee for multiple locetione end 
epecieitaxeeonepacificprodocu Aisomeln- 
teins beckorder etatus Information UnHm- 
Itadaoftwara. 

PFS:Flla. $12S-$175 
Appla Modete II. lie end IM. IBM PC or 
aquivelant. Tl Professional Computer 
Records, flies retrieves end Summenzes in- 
formetion orgenized on forms designed on 
the computer screen Softwere PuMlahIng 
Corporation. 

PFS:Raport, $125 

Appla Models II. He end III. IBM PC. Tl 
Professionel Computer. 2 disk drives, 
printer. PFS File 

Sorts, celculetes. formets end prints presen- 
tetion queiity reporte from the mformetion in 
fiiee creeted with PFS File it prints 9-20 
cotumne per report including three ceicu- 
leted coiumne Toteie. subtoteis evereges. 
subevereges. counts end eubcoun^s cen be 
printed on every column Hes comprehen- 
sive sorting cepebiiities plus eutometic pege 
numbering, title printing end centering 
Software PuMUhtng Corporation. 

Prolact Sorta. $245 

Appla II. Franklin Aca. 2 disk dnvas. 
Video monitor and moat printers 
Indtviduel eddreeees. telephone numbers, 
birth dete. entry dete. etc . ere pert of the 
stenderd file Informetion cen be orgenized 
into 10 major cetegones which cen be divided 
into 1 2 subcetegortes for e totet of 1 20 differ- 
ent sorting veriebles Cvane Newton, Inc 

Scheduling Program, $2,500 

Appla; Atari, Commodore. Frankhn. 
Radio Shack, minimum 32K. dOcolumn 
•cr99f>, herd diek drive end printer 
Hendiee ennuel. semester tri-mester er>d/or 
querteriy cieues Prints e conftic. metnx. 
studer>te schedules periods offered end 
ciess roetars Genaratas a mester schedule 
Students scheduler heve provmons for book 
fees, workbook feee end leb fees C.C.a.F . 
Inc 

The School Attendance Syetam, $3,250 
Apple Models II Plus and Ha 
Designed to keep end report ettendence on e 
echooi-wide basie. it contems full on-line 
creetmg, editing end deleting of student and 
class recorde Written in UCSO Paacel Cdw- 
caHanal Admmietratton OaU ayelama. 

School Invantory. $39 

Apple. 46K. 3 3 DOS. 2 dmk drivae. 
Keeps track of inventory for up to 1.000 
itema It will alter, updete. erese end print 
reporte taucallonal Coureawere. 

School Payroll Syetam. 1500 

CP/M in BASIC 2. duel 320KB/diek 
drive microcomputer, etenderd 
cheractar wide printer 
Handiai^ 96 deductlone. TSA'e ratlremer.i 
ayatema. auto, aicluVacstlon pay end peyroll 
checka and numeroua reporte thet ^re easy 
to read Schad Menaaamer i «ye.vma. 



School ftocofdt, $149 

Appl« II. 2 disk dhvM 
lnClud«i tlprag*. torting tnd printout for 
■tud«nti' rymm, addrMM. •m^fQ^ncy in- 
fOrmttion, but routtt. hom^roomt tnd lurKh 
•ch«duiM StPTMinfOrmttlooonuptol.OOO 
•tud«nU IdiiMtl^fiil Computtnf tytiamt. 

Th« School Sy«tom MIcro-Schodulor. 

IBM PC. MSDOS/PCDOS Operating 
System. 256K RAM. 2 ditk drives, 132 
column printer, 80 column video screen 
Th« o«n«rtl foturtt include tch«dultng by 
courst numbers of up to tight ttphtnumaric 
chertcters. schedules for up to fOur tem«f 
ters snd schedules for tny ty p« o« time tebie 
Hen dies up to 32 periods psr dsy. eight dsys 
per cycis snd giobsi sitemstivts ss well ss 
indivtdusi student sitemstee ColumWsCem- 
puting Servlcee. 

Student Record / Attendance / Raport 
Card Program, $2,500 

Apple Atari. Commodore. Frenkiin, 
Radio Shack. minimum32K. 60 column 
screen, hard diSk drive and printer 
Figures sttendsncs p«nod-by-period or cu- 
mu!st)vsiy sorts students by virtusily sny- 
thtng on rscord, gen«rstes cisss rosters 
reports report csrds. letters, p«fiect sttend- 
sncs snd deficiency notices C.E.R.F,. irtc. 
TaNymaeter. $79JS-$129.H 
IBM PC. TRS-80 Models I and 111. 
LOBO max 80. LNW and other TRS>80 
compatibles 

Summsrizes snd snsiyzts budgets snd ex- 
panses Contains up to 702 uefmsd cats- 
goriss Numbers csn be sdded to sny 
cstegory m sny order with new toteis shown 
instsntiy An on-line HELP file is included 
Prosofl 



BASIC SKILLS AND 
TEST PREPARATION 



College Board 1993 SAT Cxam Prepara- 
tion Series, $299.99 

Apple. Atari, Commodore, Franklin. 
IBM PC. TRS-60. 

includes 42 progrsms covtnng vocsbutsry 
resdingcomprah«ns«on word rslstionships. 
msthsmstics snd tests of stsndsrd written 
English Krstt. 

College Entrance Examlnatlof> Prepar*- 
tlon: Part I— The Verbal S*r1ee. $575 

Apple Mode's It and lie. 48K RAM with 
Applesoft BASIC, diek drive. 3 3 DOS 
video display 

A fivs d>sk series which is designed to pro- 
vide tndividusMztd trsinmg in test-tsking 
strstegies snd sVih sress for ths SAT snd 
othsrsimilsr college entrsnceexsms Aciust- 
sbie tims frsme •org-Wemer Ctfueetional 
9ystem«. 

College entrance Examination Prepara- 
tion: Part It-The Verbal 9traieglca/ 
Mathematlca Sarlee, $575 

Apple Modele II and lie, 48K RAM. with 
Applesoft BASIC diak drive. 3 3 DOS. 
video display. 

A seven disk seriss which is designed to pro> 
vide individuslized trsinmg m test-tsking 
strstegies snd ekill srass for tha SAT snd 
other similar college entrsr>ce exsms under- 
stsndtng develgped through explenstlons of 
snswert and distreetori Adjustebts time 
frame •erf^Wamer Ediiee9afial 9ireleme. 



Compuler SAT Teat ^paration Kit, 
$493.79 

Appie. Atari 900. Commodore 64. IBM 
PC. TRS-90; 49K 

Combinase comprahsnsivs textbook with s 
compute^ p»ogrsm A detsiied user's msn- 
usl. educstor's msnulJ end student rscord 
bookistStfuppismentthsprogrsm Coronedo 
Publlshert, Inc. 

Dlal-*-Dnil Home Learning Syetem, $19 
per mon;h/per course 

Minicomputer-based. CCC-17 Instruc- 
tional System. Digital Speech System 
Delivers iow<ostcomputer -assisted instruc- 
tion to students Over homs touch-tona tele- 
phonas Designsdtoimprovastudents bssic 
Skills by offering suppiemantsi coursework 
in mantt' arithmttic, resding snd spelling 
with 9-10 mtnuts sessions m whiCh student 
controls osce Computsr Curriculum Corpo- 
rstlon. 

English Achievement Serlee l-V, $39.95 
each; $f 75/eet of five diekettee 

Apple. 48K. disk drive. IBM PC Com- 
modore Modfcis PET 16K and CBM 64 
cassette or diskette. TRS-80. 32K. disk 
drive 

Fiveprogrsm pscksgecontsins dsts bsseof 
sentences presented m t^) four formsts 
used on the Engi.ih CEEB Exsm Ths 
progrsm providss explsnstions error snsty- 
ses snd spproximste English schievement 
scores Microcomputer Wci^shops. 
Englleh SAT I. $30 
Apple Models ll and lie. disk drive 
Tuionsf for verbsi portion of the SAT Multi- 
ple sections of 25 multiple choice questions 
on sntonyms, snslogiss. ssntence comple- 
tion grsmmersnd reeding comprshension 
instruction mods givss explenetions for sM 
snswers Micro Let*. 
GED-100. $1,275 
TRS-60in. 46K 2 disk drives 
Providee diegnosis rsmedietion, reinforce- 
ment test ng snd indivtdust prescriptions for 
bssic mstsnsis m order to prepere stuosnts 
for the GEO test Cduceilonei 9oftwere 4 
Mertieting Compeny. 

How To Read In the Content Areas 
CP/OK Read, $49 each; $199/eet 

Apple. Atari 800. Commodore Models 
64 and PET. TRS-80. 48K. cassette or 
diskette 

Twenty progreme in the ersss ct science 
socisi studies, htereture end methemetics 
Concepts mcluds detecting spotlighting, 
recetiing end eurveymg Cducetlonel Actlvt- 
ties. Inc 

Knowledge Maeler Serlee, $27 per 
diekefle 

Apple Models II Pius, lie and ill. Frank- 
lin. 48K. disk drive 

Consists of 46 disks, ssch contsmmg 400 
Qusstions cOvsnng hundreds of topics in 
srsts such as esrth science, physicsi science, 
msth. iitersturs, English snd mythology 
Acedenfrie HeNmerlu. 

Memoreaae, $79.95-999.95 

Apple. Atari ModelS400and800. Com* 
modore 64. IBM PC. TRS-80 
Using s technique from cognitive psychol- 
ogy grsdusirecsM.' dsts is memorized ess- 
ity snd becomes svsiisbte to the ussr for long 
tsrm retention end 'ecsli Contsins muitipis 
modes for trsinmg snd sn editing festure 
Inet Corporetlon 

PelReadIno, $99.M 

Apple Modele II. II Plue and lie. Frank- 
lin ACe ^000 and 1200. 49K RAM. diek 
drive. 



Teets e chiKre eblliry on one of 200 oblec- 
tlves. then tesches only whet the child 
doesn't know It siso mensges the tsechers 
records, student records, dees records or e 
grouping report by objective Ufilvereei 9tre- 
teme for Educetton, Inc. 

Plato Baalc 9kllle Serl^a, $49 J5 

Tl 99/4 A. 

Oeeigned for children who need chelienges 
or sdditionsi leerning meterieie in course- 
work genereMy presented in gredes three 
through eigh' Three peckeges include meth. 
reeding end gremmer Teiee instruments. 

Preparing for the SAT. $99.95-9119.95 

Apple Models II. II Plus and He. 4aK. 
Atari Models 400 and 600. 16K cassette; 
24K diskette 

Teeches how to tske the SAT end other epti- 
tuds tests Includessix progrsms Anslogtes 
Number Series, Ousntitstivs Compsnsons 
snd Vocsbutsry 1 A 2 Also contsms unit on 
time sirstegy Progrem Design, inc 

Preparing for the SAT. $19.95 caeaette; 
$23.95 diekette; all progrime $1 25 cae- 
aette. $139.95 diakatte 

Atari. 16K 

Teechee etudente how to teke the SAT. 
develop problem eolving skMIe end enswer 
questions typiCSlty found on such tests IC-12 
MIcromedle. 

Prep-100. $4M 

TRS-80 III. 48K. 2 dish drives 
ror Students pisnning on tsking the ACT 
Assessment Exemineticn The progrem pro- 
vides dtsgnosis. remedietion. reinforcement, 
teeting end prescriptions to sid studente m 
prep en ng for the ectuel test CdHCailOfiel 
Softwere 9 Mertteting Compeny. 

Preechool 10 Builder 2, $19.99-923.99 

Apple II. 32K. Atari. 16K and 24K w/ 

joystick 

Designed for egee three through six. the 
progrem's two psrts tesch letters, symbols, 
numbers snd word discriminstion by hsving 
the user decide whether peirs of figures ere 
the ssme or different Progrem Design. Inc. 
PSAT and SAT Word Attack Skills. $49 
Apple Models II and II Plus. 48K. DOS 
33 

Includes hiiro softwsre tutorisis whtch pre- 
pere college-bound studente for the ento- 
nyme portion of the SAT Timed teete ere 
included Cdu-Were. 

Run, Robot Pun, $59.95 
Apple II. 48K 

Spectf iceiiy Greeted fo'eeriy childhood edu- 
cetion end written by educerors it includes 
numsrsis snd numbers, counting skills 
social skills letters of the eiphsbet memory 
gemes snd more of the basic skills oung 
children need iducetlonel Teeching Aide. 

Schoolhouee, $24.95 

Appie II. 48K 

A collection of 10 progrsms on one diek 
covering topics such ss spelling. Isngusge 
erte. Romen numereie frsctions snd sigs- 
brs Compu-TeOone, Inc. 

Spanish Achievement 1, $49.95 

Apple. 49K. disk drive 
Provides prectice m one vocebuiery formet 
of the French Achievement Exemmetion 
from e benk of over 150 probieme From e 
choice of lour optione the etudent must 
select the sppropriste wOrd omitted Stu- 
dents receive en Englieh trsnsletton of the 
sentsncs snd sn explenailon of each option 
plus achievement score end e dictionery of 
missed words Mlerecempiiter Wortahopa. 
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tpMial tkiil luHam I, X7%M 

Appl# 4aK 

'Of UM (n tp^tal •ducation •Ituation* or for 
tn« htndicappod. it rgquirvt hmttod kvytKMfd 
•kill* tnd mt tpMd of tht prM«ntttion m«y 
b« adjuttod tfirough § pastwonj pro^^cttd 
m«nt0«m«nt fMt Otmtptdd>M mty tlio b« 
u'itd to respond to tcrMn prtt#ntttiOnt 
Cempu'Tstfonc. Inc. 

Sittt AttMtmtnt Prvparttlon. |100/ 

TRS-80 Ml. 4aK. dok drives, ctssette or 
diskette 

An •xt«n«}vt setof proyrtmttoprtptrtttu- 
dent* for the Stat* Amtsmem tttt* Com- 
POted of tp^Citl reading, voctbultry dnilt 
•nd vocafouitry tttting. it includes 70 to lOO 
programs p«r grtdt iev«l including tht third 
fifth tighth tnd eievtnth grtdet Cduc*- 
ttonil toftwer* ContuNanii. 
Thinking SkllU. $49 
TRS-80 Models I end III. 16K cassette 
or 32K diskette 

Four progrtmt shtrpen thinking tkills with 
concepts and rutta of classification tnd 
categonzttion. number and lattar pattarnt 
Sunburst Communlcallone. 

The Youn9 Foike Serlee. $10-1100 

Apple II Plus. Commodore PET 
Contama a series of four progrania which 
teach young learntrs concepta such as m 
out on oft. ovar under full, empty and */- 
ferant it processes worde which frequently 
c iuse re* ersei probleme end contains lener 
matching gemet lelend Software. 



COMPUTER LITERACY 
AND PROGRAMMING 



AJphebet/Keyboard. I24-I34.S0 

Apple II. Applesoft 48K. 3 3 DOS. TRS- 
60 Model I and Ml. 16K cassette. TRS- 
80 Model III. 4aK diskette 
reechee young studente to type letters m 
alphabeticei order Providee good introduc- 
tion to the computer keyboerd Note No 
ettempt le mede to teech finger positions or 
other typing skills Rentem Hooee. Inc. 
The Amazing Ben. I79.SS 
Apple. Atari, Commodore. Frankhn 
TRS-80. IBM PC 

introducee progremmers of all eQes to ertifi- 
ciei intelligence it teachee Bene 'enguoge 
and guides the ueer m writing mcreesmgry 
difficult progreme JCrelL 

The Apple'e Core. $49JS 

Apple Models II Plueend lie 48K. disk 

dnve 

An introduction to Applesoft computer pro- 
gremming for the begmntr Teec^ee how to 
uee end progrem the Apple The Profetaor 
Beeic Teach, 170 

IBM PC 

A lutoriel on tha BaSiC progremmmg ten- 
guege in which the ueerteerneioueeBASiC 
commende end eppliet the fundementele 
laarntd to e eenee of precticei eppiicatione 
Reaten PubAeMnf Cem^ii 

Basic Tutor ••ries, I2SS 

Apple 4aK, 3.3 DOS. 
A nine>dlek aenet that provides e guided 
tour into tht world of Appieeoft progrem. 
ming Introducee eyetem commende through 
writing prognima with aound end grephici, 
CduceMoAei CeyreewM. 



■sale Tutor 3 Qrephtea Commands, 
$M 

Apple 48K. 3 3 DOS 

Introducaa and axpiaine how to craata low 

and high resolution grephica. Cducetionel 

Coureewere. 

BLi; |12.tft-|14JS 

Commodore Modela 64 and PET 18K. 
eveileble on cassette or diskette 
Introducee theeimpieet progremmmg con- 
cepte end commende including RUN LIST 
PRINT. FOR-NEXT IF-THEN. GO-TO END 
and REM An aveiuetion of etudent compre- 
henaionia included Mlcrograffia, inc. 
The Ceic Tbtoi; I99.S5 
Major CPM-basad herdwere 
A tutoriei deeigned to expeditt the teek of 
learning the vereetile electronic worksheet 
progrem "SuperCeIc ^ Cieeeroom Coneortle 
Media. 

Computer Awereneea. $74 

Apple Models ll Plus lie and II with 
Applesoft ROM card, disk dnve. one 
color. 6&W or green monitor, 48K 
Handa-on practice to computer literecy cov- 
ering -Whet Computere Do ' "How Compu- 
ter work 'Everydey Computers' end "Intro- 
duction to Programming " Society for Vlauel 
education, Inc. 

Computer Concepts. $45 

Apple II Plus. Atari 800. Tl 99/4A 
Introduces high school and coiiegaetudents 
teechers end other eduite to besic computer 
concepts, including the keyboerd storege 
end memory fiiee editing end datebeses 

Plato CtfMtloflelCourMwere-Mlcrocompu- 
tec 

Computer Literacy: Adventurse of the 
LoHl^ Orogon, |2S5 

Apple II Plus, 48K 

Teechea where andhowcomputarsereueed 
Providee hende-on ectivtty with games and 
colorful animeted grephice to teech letter 
end number key locetions introduces spe- 
Ciei function keye how to meniputete the 
fleehing cureor and plotting points Soclaty 
for Vlauel Cducetlofl, inc. 

Computer Literecy: An Introductory 
Couree, |11S 

Apple Models ll end lie. Aten 800. IBM 
PC. Tl 99/4A. TRS-80 Model III and 
Color Computer 

Coneisteof 15. 45-minuteiessone inciudeee 
teecher s menuei. 15 student workbooks 15 
transperencies e.gh! well posters and frve 
copies of two sempie progrems on diskette 
or cesaette Designed for people with no 
computer experience ueee e ^ende-on 
epproech Continental ^reea. Inc. 

Computer Literecy: Introduction. $4S 
Apple II Plus. Atari 800. Tl 99/A 
G<vee)uniorendseniOr high scnooietudents 
e beeiC underetending of computere end 
how they ere used m bueinaaa mduetry end 
eociety It givee e brief mtroductton to the 
hietory uses end leeuea eurroundi.ig com- 
puters end is the foundetion fore full curricu- 
lum in computer literecy end progremmmg 
Pteto Educational Coureewere- Microcompu- 
tet 

Concurrent Prooremmino Packaoe. 
IZOOO 

Motorola MC 66000 bessd computer. 
Peecel 2 compiler on hoet syetem 
Qivee the user the ebillty to write concurrent 
progreme m etenderd Paacal end to develop 
embedded eyeteme contemmg those pro- 
greme Uemg Peecel pnmitivee end the 
atand-aioneeupport iibrery. uaere can write 
and control ^%%\A\rfm proceeeea and device 
drtvere uy Paacal Oreton Soltwere. 



C0-PII0LI3S 

Apple Modele II and II Pfue. e4K RAM; 
or 48 w/tenguege card. 
A complete aelf-contetned. eeif>paced inter- 
ective tutorial which t«achae how to prooram 
in Apple Pilot App«e CemptHe i ; Inc. 
The Cyberlo90 nirde. lfS.tS 
Apple Modele II end III. 48K 
An open-#nded computer literecy leerning 
environment thet ellows etudente to move 
the Cybertogo Turtle end drew pictures by 
preaamg emgle key OWara en on-line HECP 
feeture entf e conplcvte description of the 
languege it eieo mciudee e STEP mode for 
eeey debugging Cybertronlee international, 
uc. 

Dete Entry Acthrltlos for the Microcom- 
puter. ISS.SO 

Apple 11 Plus. DOS 3 2. 32K. Apple 
Models II Plus and lie. DOS 3 3. 32K. 
TRS-CO Models I. Ill and IV. 32K 
Deve ope accurecy end dexter.ty m keyboard 
cherectere end numerels Studente work 
through to buemese ectivittee erxj receive 
feedback relating to the percentage of errors 
mede m entering the mformetion end the 
words-per-minute South-Woitem PuMleh- 
Ing Company. 

DIecover BeeIc: Problem Solving with 
the Apple II. I74.SS 

Apple Models II Plus and He. 32K. DOS 
33 

An introduction to progremmmg end prob- 
lem solving that promotes personei hend- 
end-mtnd involvement Stresses e etep-by- 
step epproech to problem solving SterUng 
Swift. 

Eduhas I. IS5 

IBM PC. 64K. disk drive. DOS. BASIC, 
cotor/graphic adapter. 60column B&W 
or color screen 

Teeches how to progrem the IBM PC with the 
BASIC lenguege includes 13 leeeone with 
analogies axampiaiendexerctees Designed 
for beginners Curoero. Inc 

Edubaa H. $106 

IBM PC. 64K. diek drive. DOS. BASlC. 
color/graphic adapter. 60 column B&W 
or color screen 

Uniocke the edvenced functione of the 
BASIC lenguege of the IBM PC euch ee 
etring manipuiattone. file menipuietione end 
grephice Curopro, Inc. 

Paater. I2S.9S 

TRS*b0 Models I and III. disk or tape 
A mechme ier\guege utJity tnet speede jp 
most TRS-60 BASIC progreme by 20-50% 
No hardvrare changee ere involved Aneiyzee 
BAStC orogrerr.k whtie they run then dia- 
pieys e simpie chai^ga theteequencea vena- 
biee so thet the POM win run faster worke on 
Pu^cheead aoflwere end hendiee progreme 
too lerge to be compiled Proeoft 

Pllebeae. |7S 

Microcomputer with 2S0. 8080 800S 
Microprocessor, CP/M 2 2. 84K RAM. 
disk drive 

Menu- end prompt-dnvOn peckege ihet proC' 
eseee Mas of records compnaed of comme- 
deiimited fieide Optione incljde record 
selection, merging, sorting creating new 
fiiea and appending exiatmg files CWOP 
toftwere» Inc. 

How To Program In the lASIC Lsfi* 
guage. $•§ 

Apple Modele tl Plut end lie. 32K. Aterl 
800. 32K. Tl 99/4A. TR$-80. 32K 
Teeches step-by-etep BASIC progremmmg 
No progremming beckground required 
•tertinf twin. 



IBM ^•rMn«i Computtr iriltcommand, 

m 

IBM PC 

A flit directory lifting thtt providM • fast and 
Mty wty to iMu« DOS commtndt. mtntgt 
filM tnd •XK>i1« progrtmt liH 

Introductory L090 Acttvtty Pockot, lit 

Ti 99/4A 

Contittt of mtthodt tnd m«t«ritlt nc«d«d 
for Mtling up t ctlMrOOm computtr trtt •§ 
w«ll M gtmM. r«producitH« acttvity cirdt 
•nd d«ttil»d iMaont for tMChing TI Logo 
Computer Cd 

J-Formot. $00 

PC DOS 1 10. 12aK 
A utihty program which includM 9n mmc- 
(rontc ditk of up to two m«g whin uttd with 
JAAM. • background print tpooi«r of up to 
two m#g with JRAM. 10 t«ctor formtftmg. 
CtptCity to rMd. writ* vnd fOrmtt disks or 
qutd drivM high tp^^d filt transfer program 
•nd htrd diSk •upport T«ll Jr— Sytt«mt. 

Tho Karol Simulstoi; %9S 

Appie M w/langusge card and disk 

drive 

implements • Pe»cei-lik0compiier/debugg«r 
environment in which to iMrn end •xpiore 
progremming Ailowtut«rs to write progreme 
thet inetruct e robot to perform certem taskt 
Cybertronice Intemeltonel, Inc 
Koyboard. $30 

Apple II. 3 3 DOS; Atari Model 400 and 
800. 32K.TRS-eOIII. 32K 
Containing both sound end grephice, it ec- 
quemts the user with the keyboard locetion 
of numbert. lenera end epectei cherecters 
through e ftceimiie of the keyboard which 
eppeers or the screen Teadief Support 
Software. 

Know Your Appio, $34.SS 

Apple II Plus. 4SK 

Tens the story of the Apple with muaic. voice 
and animated axemptea Peckaged m a gift 
box replica of the Apple computer MUSC. 
Know Your Appio Mo. I24.SS 

Apple He, 4aK 

introducea the new Apple lie computer 
lAciudaa atep-by-atep leasona on how the 
computer disk drive, printer end monitor 
work Peckeged m e gift box rephce of the 
Appte computer MUSC. 

The Laet One. |3S$-|600 

Apple II Plus, 48K. CP/M 64K. IBM PC 
t;4K TRS-80 III 64K.CP/M-86 for Vic- 
tor 9000/Siriul 64K. two disk drives 
A progrem code generetor thet eiiowa your 
program design {m flow-chert type (tete- 
mentsj to be entered m en aasy-to-use menu 
styie tt produces error free BASIC code Any 
progrem produced ie independent with no 
royeity or license feee to pay Krown Com- 
MtnS 

Link Sampler. ISO 

Apple Models II and III 
Designed to meke learning the Peecti lerv- 
guege eeey end faat It includee 21 teech.r.5 
progreme thet mix tome eimpie bueinaaa 
routmae with eeey methemattca and e few 
gemee Unk Syateme. 

MaglCalc. $148 SS 

Aupie Models II and lis. Franklin. Albert. 
48K minimum'. DCS 3 3 
A eecond generation epraad aheei that wilt 
automaticelty uae moat 80 column diapiaya 
and w>M accets up to 5i2K of add-on memory 
A 70 column aoftware diapiay ta included 
Peaturea include individual column widtha, 
automatic pagir\etlon end cell attributaa 
Arted, ine. 



Tho Msatar Memory Tutorial Map. 
IMiSS 

Atari Modola 400 and 800. 16K taps. 
32Kdiak. 

Coveia over X memory locationa In the 
Atan Profeaaor van Chip end Proto narrate 
tr>e«r vt9y through flashing diapieya. dieep- 
peering cursore. mirer«e video ecreene end 
doiere of other effecte ttfucetlonel Soft* 
were. 1^ 

MsaterType. $9S.S9 

Apple Models II and lie. Atari Modola 
400 tnd 800. 32K. disk drive 
Preaente the ection of epece mveder gemee 
on e full color ecreen combined with eeenee 
of 17 progressive leeeone to teech studente 
touch typing ekilie Pnnta herd copy retufte 
ofeachleason Ufhtning Softwere. 
Meet the Computsr ■oglnnlno BASIC. 
$2S 

Apple with Applesoft BASIC. 32K. 3 3 
DOS Atari Models 400 and 800 with 
Atari BASIC. 16K. Commodore PET 
with 2 0. 3 0 or 4 0 BASIC. 8K. TRS-80 
Models I and ill. 16K. IBM PC 
Fifteen color-coded activity folders teech 
beginning BAStC programming, atatemente 
end commende includes reference folders, 
reproducible grephs end cherts, progrem- 
mers guide ertd other activities Swnburat 
Communicatlofie. 

Moot the Computsr: Intermediate 
BASIC. 135 

Apple w<th Applesoft BASIC, 32K. 3 3 
DOS. Commodore PET with 2 0. 3 0 or 
4 0 BASIC. 8K. TRS-80 Models I and III. 
16K 

Introduces etudenta to e venety of mter- 
mediete BASIC functione. commends end 
etetemente Concepte include rendom num- 
bere. speoei functione. erreys. verymg input 
forme end grephice SufiSurat Communlce- 
tlona. 

Micros Made Eeay. llSO 

Apple Models II with Applesoft and 
Apple II Pill* with 48K RAM, disk drive. 
DOS 3 3 

An introduction to microcomputers for the 
ebsoiute beginner Preperes the leerner to 
usee microcomputer with ease The user seta 
tha pace end cen go beck ee often as necee- 
sary Science Seeeercti Aeeoclatea, inc. 
New Step by »tep. I8S.S9 
Apple Models li. II Pus and Me, 48K 
Teecheenowio progrem the Apple m BaSiC 
et users own speed It mdudes computer 
graphics, enimetion. sound erfects end e 
voice trech mciudee two diskettes four 
eudiO cessettee end e workbook Progrem 
Deeign. inc. 

No Pillla Logo. $SS 

Apple II. Franklin 

The MIT copyrighted version of Lo^o, it elao 
inciudee the MIT epphcetion progreme 
OynjfrecAr. AocAref. Antme/a. Th% Sound Edi- 
tor, f/ia S/iape and Th% Logo Au%mbi%r 
KreN. 

PC Loso. IIM.SS 
IBM PC. S4K sxpandabis to 128K 
Incorporetee the beat features of Logo for 
the Apple computer end will eieo utilize die- 
tinctive feetures eveileble on the iBM PC 
Hanrer^ Aeao d etea. Inc 

Quick Comprees. $1S.SS 
TRS-80 Modole I and lit. diek or tape 
Pemovea the blenke end remente from even 
the lergest BASIC progrem in leaa than three 
aeconda Takee only 276 bytee of memory, 
and producea email, fast programs without 
alter ing their logic PreeefL 



•nsM, ISS.S0-$2SlS0 

Commodore Modola 84 and PET. 1SK. 

csetotte or diekstts 

Students experiment witt) entering directiona 

that control the movement of a eneil on the 

acreen Advanced leveie eliow the etudenta 

to be more creetive as thty teech the anail to 

execute patterne of movement A teechera 

guide le included Mlcrpfreme, Inc 

Sonins Techniquoe I. I24.S8 

Apple 48K. diek drive 
All excellent reeource for the computer 
acience teecher in conjunction with e course 
In programming or en AP course in compu- 
ter science Conteme five aorting routmee 
Eech eort ie ehown grephicelly uemg 10 lerge 
block lettere picked rendomly The uaer mey 
ehow the eort one etep et e time by pressing 
the spece ber MIcrocomptfter Worluhopa. 

Step by Step Z I4S8.M 

Apple Models ll. Me and II Plua. 48K. 

Covers interm^iete BASiC progremming. 
mecfiine lenguege and high resolution gre- 
phics Conststs of two diskettes four eudto 
cessettas and a workbook Prof ram Oealgn. 

inc 

Structured Baalc. $59.50 

Apple Modele II Plus and lie. DOS 3 3. 

32K. IBM PC. TRS-80 Models III and IV. 

32K 

Presente the entire BASiC lenguege m en 
eesy-to-understend atyia Eech chapter con- 
terns four progremming assignments with 
verymg degrees of difficulty Requires no pri- 
or progremming knowledge South-Weatem 
PuMlaMng Company. 

SuporOrlvs. $45 

IBM PC with PC DOS. diak drive 
Enhences the processing speed of your IBM 
PC Cen assign RAM memory space for uea 
of up to four SuperOrtve electronic disk 
drives end retrieve dete at "RAM speeds" 
AST Reaeercfi, inc 

Supersoft C. $275-$500 

CP/M-80. CP/M-86. MS DOS (IBM PC 

DOS) 

A muiti-Pasa compiler which produces highly 
optimized coda, mekmg it posaibie to avoid 
aesambiy lenguege coding for moet taaka 
SupereofL 

SUPERSPOOU $45 

IBM PC with PC DOS printer 
Providee buffered output of print dete to e 
pereiiei or senei printer while permitting 
concurrent processing of other programs 
SuPERSPOOLoperetes <nthe bKkground' 
end frees the operating s>'Stem for other 
taska such as execution of enother progrem 
AST Reeearcfi. inc 

Terraplf^ L090 Language for tho Appto 
II. $14S.S5 

Apple Models II. 11 Pius«nd lie. Frank- 
lin ACO 1000. 84K RAM. disk drivO 
Beginners as young as pre-echooiere learn 
etructured thinking through Turtle Qrephlca 
Mora advanced programmers cen use fee- 
turea auch as tiat-proceaaing. mterecttvely- 
defined proceduree end loce: venebiee 
Terraptn. Inc 

Torrtcolll Scribe. $150 

Any CP/M 2 2 system, M<^ DOS (IBM 
PC DOS 2 0) 48K mir.imum. printer 
optional 

A utility progrem for the export-Import of 
coureewere eiiowmg rt to be epe'i-checketf 
end the number of eitoted pegee changed 
The Answer In Cempwterc 
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tUrtI* Qraphlct II. %HM 

Commodort 64 

IntroduCM an Mty-to-iMrn computtr Itn- 
gu«o« •n0 l«tt th« firtt tim« umc try pro- 
grtmming Qlv«« uMf tn tiptrxM Mt of 
frtphic ctptbiiititt but it um0 in tht Mmt 
wty KJ tht Turtit Qrtphica program toM* 

TUrtla Trftckft, |30-$40 

Appit II. 4aK, AUn Modtl$400snda00, 
24K. Commodora Modalt 04. VIC 20 
•nd PETaK or 16K expsndtd. Tl 99/4A. 
32K ext«nd#d BASIC. 
A mtni-programming Itngutgt thtt ustt 
Turtle Graphics to htip chiidrtn tnd tdutts 
und«r»t«nd notton* of computar program- 
ming KMituff. 

TiP9 Right. |2t.M 

Commodora PET 

A compl«ta courta of 22 typing programs 
including sssy diracttons for ths t>aginnsr, 
hundrsds of rssi words and fiva typing 
gamas tarron Cntarprlaaa 
Typing Stratagy, |24J5-$34.»5 
Appie II. Commodcra Models 64 and 
VIC 20. IBM PC 

Usas an animatad tmaga of tha kayboard and 
a pair of hands to taach tha stratagy ax- 
hibitad by mastar typists and kayboard 
operators iaHavlOftl CngtHMfflng. 
Typing Taachar, I14J9 
Apple II. Atari 800. 4SK 
Utihzas behavioral >atrning princip'as to 
taach anyona to mastar tha typawntar or 
kayboard Tha program concaniratas on drill , 
practica and rainforcad laarntng through 
aight phases of instruction CempiHTatlona, 
Inc. 

Typing Taachai; 

TRS-80 Models I and Ml. 16K. Model 
100. 8K 

Consists of a sevan pan packaga which be- 
gins with initial familiarization of key loca- 
tion through words and phrasas to comptate 
mastary of tha kayboard *On screer^ dia- 
grams show corract placement for fmgars to 
maitar propar techniques Inatant Software. 
Inc 

UCS MIcrocomputar Courtawara with 
Educational Softwara, 11.700 

Appie Ha Commodora 8032. IBM PC. 
TRS-80 111 

A compieta computar iitaracy coursa whrcn 
taac*>as kayboard oparstions BASIC lan- 
guaga howto prmt, caicuiata usediSt^Mes 
end how to caate and usa your owr^ soft* 
wara UnHed Ctfucatton a Software 
Undart*andlng Computars, S266 
Apple Models II and II Piua. 48K. DOS 
3.3 w'languaga card 
An introduction to basic computar titaracy 
coocapta. providing instruction in tha hta- 
tory of computers, f undamantai applications, 
hardwara. softwara programming and 'utura 
computar uses Cncydopaedta tritannlca 
Cducetienal Corporation. 

VanlMa Mlot I29.M 

Commodora Modals64and VIC20. 16- 

34K. 40 and 80 column screen 

Pitot languaga mtarpreter including Turtia 

Graphica Tha Turtta a direction can beset to 

turn iaft or right Tha pen can be sat to any of 

tha 16 colors m the CBM-64 This Pilot 

inciudas axtanaions such aa ^iNO TPACE 

CHANGE and DUMP Tamafadi Software 

Inc 

VIslCalc Programming; No Cxparlanca 
Nacaasary. |Si.t6 

Appia Modals M. II Plus and lla. Atari 
Models 600 and 1200XL IBM PC. TRS- 



80111. 2 disk drives. 48K RAM 
A seif-lnatructionai diakar>d 22S-peoa guide 
teaches new users how to uaa VisiCaic affec- 
tively In five to e*ght hours It rrog/eeaea 
from bsaic ViaiCalc commands and func- 
tiona through aophlaticated applications 
Allows first tima user* to butid a profit analy- 
sts model from scratch and also includes fiva 
other program tampiates Program rsquires 
any 16-aector varsion of VisiCalc LNtle, 
frown and Company. 

WIndftva. 120 

IBM PC DOS 

Allows user to usa Winchester Hard Disk 
Systams with tha IBM PC It suppiias tf^ 
program to configura. dafma volumaa and 
format tf^ hard disk TeN TVee Systame. 

Your Rrat Programming Expaftar>ca: 
Rohot Proba, I4S 

TRS-80 III. 32K 

Students laarn to think logicallym thisgama 
which uses a pSeudo languags to iniroo«*« 
studants to programming A strandad obot 
only undarstandscartam commands so stu- 
dants must taarn to thmk logicaHy to suc- 
cassfuMy comptets tha mission Sunburst 
Communlcatlont. 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
GAMES 

Air Navigation T^alnai; S40 

Appla Modals II Plus and lla. 46K. DOS 

3 3. 

A navigation atmulator dasigned for fligh* 
inatructors and atudant pilots faaturing a hi- 
res cockpit, sound affects, adjustabia scale 
ground track map and edjustabia winds 
Space-Time A aa odelas. 

Tha Big Raca. $16.65 

Appla M. 48K, with Applasoft 
Using tfia axcitamant of a horsa raca to mott- 
vata chitdran to taarn tha muttipiicatfon facts 
or timas tablaa. it includes four iaveis of diffi- 
culty Nova Software. 

Bumbia Gamas. $45-165 

Radio Shack Color Computar. diak 
drivaorcassatte. iSKextanded BASIC 
Bumbia. a creatura from tha planet Pumn, 
laads chiidran agas four to tan through six 
games that taach the essantiaii of grsphmg 
positive numbers Plays Tic Tec Toe and 
draws Bumbia s pictura it mctudas singta 
and two ptayar gamea FoNelt Library took 
CompenfL 

Bumbia Plot. $4S-$05 

Radio Shack Color Computar. disk 
dnva or cassatta playar. 18K axtandad 

BASIC 

Starts whara Bumble Gamea leave off Chii- 
dran, ages eight to trtirteen, move through 
SIX gamas taachtng tha estentiala of graph- 
ing both positiva and nagativ* numbers It 
includes stngiaandtwoplayargamea FolMt 
Ubrsry Booli Company. 

Cartals and CutthroaU. $3S.S5 
Appla. 48K. .lisk dnva 
A stratagy gama dasigned to tax your bua«- 
nase i%r\9% by putting you in charga of your 
own mult»-mflhon dollar manufacturing ptent 
Armed with up-to-data newswiree. mariiet 
summaries. P4L statamants and spacial 
mamoa from department heads you maka 
lhadecialona For beginner to advsncediav- 
eta itrategte Slmulallana» IfM. 

Challanga It 1100/grada aarlaa 

Appla Modala II Piua and lla. Commo- 



dora PET. 32K 

Deaigned to teach curriculum unita. H oofh 
tains three diffaram programa on the ainh 
grada level and three on the fifth grade leval 
consisting of The Computer Program, Tha 
Qama. Tha Ouaationa and ActlvKiae, The 
Compiata Vocabulary. Tha Paproduclble 
Crosaword Puxzia and The Bibtiogrepriy 
Right On Pi'agr a wa>. 

Chaaa 7.0. ISS.fS 

Appla. Atari. 48K. disk dnva 

A program for anhancing daily problem 

aolvirg and concantrated thinking skills 

OOCSTA. 

Computar Facta In Fiva, $26 

Apple. 48K. Atari. 48K. IBM PC. e4K 
Ona or mora playera participata by selecting 
from mora than 1,000 popular and acadamic 
aubiects Theobiect is toasaociata anawere 
with tha fiva classes and categories selected 
Avaton HNI Microcomputer Oamea. 

Computar Math Gamas, Volumaa 1-7. 
$324 

Appla Modals II. II Pius and lla. DOS 

3 3. 32K. 

Math gamas that provida fact practice, ekill 
drill vocabulary reviaw and probiam stra- 
tegy work for ona to four piayars Supple- 
mants any basal mathamatics sariea No 
programming knowledga required Addtoon 
Wealey PuSNaMng Company. 

Cookia Monstar Munch, $34.H 
Atari VCS 2600 

A mtza gama which daveiops mapping skilla 
for young children in tha eeaieat versiona. 
the child moves the Cookis Monster along 
tha maza path, gobbling cookies along the 
way At difficult leveta. the child becomes the 
"cookie kid" who tries to pack up cookies 
and raturn tfiem to the jar t>efora Cookie 
Monater catches up Ataiiinc 
Oalta Drawing, $3t.$S-$4t.H 
Appla Models II PluS and lla. 48K. Atari 
Modals 400. 800 and 1200. 48K ROM. 
Commodora 64: IBM PC. 64K. color 
card, pnntar optional. 
Lets children craata colorful drawings on the 
computar screen |>y using singia key com- 
mands to control tha cursor Ona or more 
drawings can tM neated irside ona another, 
building complai drawing programa Pro- 
grams can be used m graphics or taxt mode 
apmnaliec 

Oucka, $12.9S-$14.SS 

Commodore Modals 64 and PET. 16K. 
cassette or diskette 
A flock of ducks swims on the screen tfie 
child counts them and ants^ a response if 
correct the ducks quack and fly away If 
wrung, tha .'hild is givan a second chanca 
thon tha computer assiats Up to 20 ducM 
r *;pear If icrogrema, Inc 

Z'* jchaaa, $50 

8M PC. 64K. disk dnva. DOS. BASIC, 
color/praphtc adaptar, 80 column BiW 
or color scraan 

Allows user to play c^ees withtn one hour 
aftar starting Provides practica ti»ropr% 
Inc. 

Cdufun, $34.SS-$3MS 
Appla II. 48K. Atari 32K. 18K 
A seriea of educational games whichcombme 
educational vaiua and computar-ganerated 
fun Each packaga contains two iearning 
games Over SO pages of support matartala 
for studants and taacha«'a ara inciudad IMMf 
ken Puauahlng Cempanyi 

Tha e^-Paiu $24.H 

Commodora 64 Color Computar 
Contama four programa Rul$r puta the 
playar m charga of a country and lata 



him/h«r rvia m long •• i/h« c«n. Micro prD> 
v»dit th« piaytr th* opportunity ol running ■ 
computor m«nuracturlr»g planL Oung^on of 
Alarhtcot has th« p4ay«r •mccA for trMsura 
Oy ■ntwanng mtth proWomt Q9ogr%phf 
l«U m« pity«r mtteh locations oround th« 
•ortd and U S CwnpuHflHi 

FMtrack Quintr. $3t.M 

Appla ModOlt II and tlo, 46K. ditk drivf . 

DOS 3.3 

By ■niwaring qu«ttlons. ttudanU raca th«ir 
con around thotrtdi TOorMtarthoyantwar 
tha futar thoir c«r« will roca Comas with 
raady to play quizzas or you can add your 
own quiz2aa Craattva FubNcaliona. 
Final Contonant Slngp Sonansa. $t.H- 
$14.M 

Tl 99/4A. tapa racordar 
Btngo iS usad to provida randomly saiactad 
word pattarna amphuiztng fmal consonant 
word andings Each gama board pratants a 
dtffarantchoica Tha program itMpstracord 
of tha usari' prograaa Muaic. graphica and 
audio prompta add intaratt Computaf la. 
Flngtr Painting and Color Book I, 

Appla II. 46K with Applaton 
Oasignad for childran, aga thraa and up. it 
aliowttham with tha haip of a joystick tracti 
ball or gama paddiat. to fingar pamt with any 
of tha computar's ht>raa colors Color book 
contama 10 pagaa of various iliuatrations 
and ona blank skatching paga This is a tmo 
program pack aga Nava aoflwara 
Following Diractlont, |4t.tS 
Appla Medals II Plus and Ha disk drive 
Piayars must follow diractions to gat *rom 
ona piaca to anothar Qama playa diffarantiy 
avary tima it's utad. as tha mathod for play ts 
dapandant upon tha routa tha piayaft ara 
diractad to fol 'ow prior to tha at art of tha 
gama Landinj on cartain spacas givas 
piayar an opportunity to anawar quattions 
Raadtng saiactiona focua on giving direc- 
tions LaammaWaa. 
Qaflnida's Puma, $44.M 
Appla Medals II. iia and II Plus. diSk 
dnva. celer menitor 
Allows tha analysis of complex logic puziias 
uatng hand daaignad computer graphics It 
aharpans abatract thinking and raaaonmg 
akilis and featuraa six dtffarant games for 
ag»i SIX and up Vm Learning CompaniL 

Qartnida's Bacrata. $44.96 

Appla Medals II. lla and II Plus, disk 
drive, celer meniter 
Allows piayers to solve cheiienging color 
end shepe puiiiee with puuie pieces they 
cen design Laarn to recogniza patterns and 
ceiegories Feeturas seven diffarani games 
ror ages four through nma Tha Learning 
Cofnpany. 

Oomoku/Daclphai; $1t.B$ 

TRf 80 Models I. Ill end IV. cassattaer 

diskatta 

OomOAi; IS e version of tha ancient oriantal 
board game The object le to get 'ive markers 
m a row on en n ' by 11 " board Oac/pnar is a 
etimuletmg wordpuZ2ie exercisa One to five 
pieyers compete st eny one of five iaveie of 
difficulty u they enempt to decipher a 
scrambled word Baaica eni Beyand. Inc 
The Qrael Computar Qemaworke. 
$St.M 

Apple Medale II end lla. 4aK. ditk driva. 

DOS 3 3. 

Studente eeiect ona of thraa racetracks end 
thatr own playing p»acae for each geme The 
faster thay enawar the quaetiona. tha feeter 
thair playing places move Noprogremming 
raqulrad to craete quiz questiona It has a 



onaand two piayar option CraaBta PyNlaa 

High maa. $3B 

Appla Medals II end lla 

An srcada-typa game, focusing on planning 

akitls.aya-hendooordinetion shepe parcap- 

tion and logic, it conaiats of moveeble shepas 

errengad In columne. hes 24 levels merkad 

by increasingly complex shepas end fewer 

columns to Choose from Micro Laba. 

Jugglaa' flelnbow. $37-$50 

Redie Sheck Celer Cemputar, disk 

dnva Of cessatte pleyar. i6K extandad 

BASIC 

For preechool to first grede levels, Juggles 
the Clown preperes youngsters for school 
with SIX gemee thst promote reeding end 
meth raedineta ekills Qamas include spetiei 
concepts, eye-hand coordination matching 
coiors. racogntzing oppositas end usmg 
words to give diractions Contains ona end 
two pleyer gemes Follett Llbrery Book 
Compeny. 

Laaming with Laapar, $34.g5 

Appla 

Children too young to read can leern DeeiC 
skills such as counting, aya-hend coordina- 
tion and number shepe end color recogni- 
tion and be introduced to computers with the 
four seperete gemes included Tha games 
era pieyed with e joystick Blarra-On-Une. 
Lattar Men. $24.gs-$34.g5 
Apple IL Cemmedere Medals 64 and 
VIC 20 IBM PC 

Teeches typing end mcreeses typm; spaed 
through play Ueens pieced in e maze filled 
With words, letters end numbers enl is 
chued by gobblers whose spaed is set by 
tha pleyer Behavioral Engineering. 

Maatar Metch. $3t.t5 

ICM PC 

A quizehowemcee invites tha player to find 
logical matches m images enO rrorde under 
numbered mystery squeres Pie/ers use vis- 
ual mamory. fectuel knowledge and reason- 
ing Skills to win points Computer Atfvencad 
Ideee. 

Match^m/Challanga Match*am. $14.M 
TRS*80 Me4a}s I. Ill end IV. cusatta or 
diSkatte 

Merc/j-em ts e two student mamory and con- 
cantraiion game end haa thraa different skill 
levels ChaZ/enge Mafch-am le played egemet 
the TR&*aOend has four different skill lavals 
Baeica and Beyond, Inc. 

Mamory Bulldar Concantratloft. 
$11tS-$23J5 

Appta It. 32K. Atari. 16 end 24K 
Tests user's powers of concentretion memory 
end eRention spen by metchmg pairs of words 
hidder behind thegrid o* boxee on r^a scraan 
The gemee get tougher as pieyers progrees 
Tha computer keeps ecore Proaram Oeelgn. 
Inc. 

Mllllonwaba. $4g.g5 
Apple 4aK. 2 diSk dnvas 
'ieyers bet 'Brem Bucke' on their ebihty lo 
4 nswer questions of varying lavats of diffi- 
. lity to wm $1 million Forty-two subject 
cetagones ara eveileble to ChOOse from with 
three apaeds for differant age levels Braln- 
aana. Ine. 

The MIndslratchar Bartaa 1*6. $100- 

$ia 

Appla II Plus. Cemmodera PET 
Conteine nine progrema designed for gined 
etudents In greOes three to nina The atu- 
dents are challenged to use enalyttcei prob- 
lem solving technlquae to eolve entertemmg 
end eoucationai puuiaa letend $on«are. 



Moptawn Hotal. $9g.lB 
Apple Modals II. lla snd II Plus. 4BK. 
disk dnva. Rsdie Shsck Celer Cempu* 
tar. 16K. disk driva er caatatta pleyar. 

color meniter 

In eeven Increaalngty challenging gemee 
Children teethypotheees ueaeneiogiea end 
develop strstagic thinking skills Children 
ages nine end up errenge Moppets m Mop- 
town's fantasy wond The Leamlna C eaipant L 
Tha Myatartaa of Wondadend, prfea 
TBA 

Ateri Medals 400. 600 and 1200. 32K 
disketta. 16K cestatta 
Aimed et improving tha student'e skille In 
visuel perception, logicel thinking end prob- 
lem solving The student ambarks on achase 
of White Rebbit before he raschas tha door 
to Wondariend WeN Dieney Educetionel 
Media C ewpewy. 

Nurtary Tlma, $2B.B5 

Apple Medals II and lla. 46K DOS 3 3 
An open-ended electronic book with music, 
color enimatton. hidden latter chelienges 
end prompt for own story The two-s»ded 
disk totele 123 routines It includes e beckup 
diskette end e 13-pege idee booWet M arry 
Bee CaiMiiunlcallona. 

PalnL $605 Including e mouao 

Cervus Cencapt. 16 end 32K. M66000- 
besed werfcstatien 

A compreheneive drewing. digitizing and 
composing program providing mora then 
200 commends end functions m a ganaral 
graphica "tool box " Tha tools include e ver- 
lety of dots brushes, dithers nbbons, lines, 
blocks, shadee panems. frills and effects 
Corvus ayeteme. 

Palntar Powai; $40 

Apple Models 11 end lla. disk dnva. 
A grephics pro^rem sHowin g users to "painr 
in different colors on tha screen using pad- 
diae. keyt>oerd. joyetick or a combination of 
these Beginner and advenced modes with 
Six colors end nebie speads Screens mey 
be sevsd. raworked. printed es herd copy or 
mede into elidee Micro LaBa. 

PRIBM. $1B.BS-$24.f& 
Appia Modals II end II Plus, 48K. DOS 
3 3.AtertMOdals400end600, 16K. IBM 
PC 64K 

Hidden in three separate locetions rre three 
keys Alitheciueaneadedlofindthaieysere 
conteinad m the story of PRISM A surprise 
Climax to the edventure is reveelad whan all 
threekeyeerediscovsred Intematlonsi Boh* 
were Martieang. 

Raading for DatalL $4g.B5 

Appla Models II Plus end lie. diSk drive 
Pieyers compete to be ths first io srrivs si ths 
wmnsr's cirds m this horaa rscing gsms 
Whsn thsy isnd on spscistiy-dssignated 
speces. the pieyers receive e c hence to 
enswer a question based on s short reading 
selection Leemina WeM. 

Bhelhy Lyman Chaas T\jtor1al $ar1aa. 
$3B.M 

Apple. Ateri. Cemmedere. Frsnklin. 
IBM PC 

Tssching ths isteet end moei effective mJtr»- 
ods of chaes instruction ar>d artificial intelii* 
gence progremming techniques, this package 
covers eM eapacts of the game from under* 
s snding bestc cheee weaponry to the subtle 
points of wtt-matching KraB. 

Boulh Pola. %UM 

Atari 600 3:k. TRS-60 Modals I. Ill and 
IV. csssatti erdisitatta 

A simulstlon for ons or hnro plsysrs tfiSt 
repreeente ttve reca (o diecover the South 



P0»« Th# pity^rt mutt uM ftkill and good 
ludflmaot to maoagd 9i«d dogt. man. food 
•Ad fudi In ordar to raach thair daatmatlon 
Playact will ancountar many of tha difficul- 
ttat of tha ofiginai Scott and Amundaan 
axpadlttooa Baalca and Bayond, Ina. 
SpMng CamM, $2§M 
Applsll 4SK.D0S3 3w/gsm6psddlst 
and Applesoft 

Oaatgnad for uMrs agaa four to lavan it hu 
fourcdoftul. hi-rat gamat. including Squad* 
ron Skyhook. Puizia and Convoy which 
•trangthan tha pisyar's spalfing and raading 
•kill! whila axarcising aya-hand coordina- 
tion mamory and motor skills Cdu-Warv. 
tplda Attack. $24.t6 

Appia Models lit and II Plus. 4aK DOS 

33 

Piayar controls Sp>da snd must raach tha 
corract snswar bafora opponant but bawara 
of tha Dit— It can dastroy' Taachars can 
craata thair own santanca and word lists 
from any subiact araa and dasign muMipta 
chO'CS trua/faisa and fili-m quastions Da- 
signad for gradasona through aight Ahaad 
Daalfina. 

Sllckybaar ABC, S39J5 

Aopie Models II. lla and II Plus. 48K 
DOS 3 3 

An alphabet program forages three through 
SIX featuring fuily-animated pictures with 
sound Oisptays objects thet moveovercoior 



beckgroundi Doea not need special nard- 
wara Xarei. 

Sttckybaar Number*, $39.99 

Apple Models II. lie and II Plus. 48K 

DCS 3 3 

Allows Children three thro jgh six to develop 
number recognition end build counting skills 
through piey Ptey objects include car^. birds, 
bears, hate and ica-craam cones XeroL 
Teaching Toda, 124.09 
Apple II. Conf>nf>odora PET. TRS-80 
Models I ana ii 

Shown a game board of numbered boxes 
piayars unco*ar two boxes on aech turn try- 
ing to ftnd those with metchm^ contents 
The program includes en euthormg capabil- 
ity Oaeigned for one to four players the 
oniputar cen teke the ^ote of one pieyar 
Taeching Toola. 

Teasers >y Tobba: Puules and Prob- 
lem Solving, $39 

Apple. 48K. DOS 3 3 with Applesoft 
A oeiigr>tfui cherscter csiied Tobbs intro- 
duces rwo programs designed to help stu- 
dents dec'de whtch number cen t be might 
be O' must be the miUing number in gnd 
problems It inciudee six levels of difficulty 
tunburet ComfmifMcattena. 
Three Mile lelend, $3M9 
Apple Models ll Plus end lie 48K 
Pleyer tekefr cherge of e nucleer reactor m 
this aducetionei stmuletion geme Avoid e 
melt-down end meke e profit Comblnea 
educetion end entertamm* at MU9E. 
Tic Tec Show, $31SS 
Apple Models II Plus and He. IBM PC 
Usee enimoted coiof graphics with tha ap- 
wr%nc9 Of a TV game show Educataa. 
while enterteining children agaa four through 
twelve ebout vened subtecta such as presi- 
dents. French vdctbulary. body syatama. 
math problems and mora It Includes an 
easy-to-use euthoring system Computaf 
Advanaed Ideas. 
TM Qeme,ifO 

IBM PC. 64K. disk drive. DOS. BASIC, 
coior/grephlc edepter. $0 column B4W 
or color screen 

A way for kids 0' adulta to sharpao tha<r math 



akilla Thefunctioneof addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and divtaion sra avelleMe with 
three levels of difftcuity luro^ inc. 
THple Ireln Thiet, $30 
IBM PC, 160K or 320K disk drive, color/ 
grephics monitor adepter. DOS 11. 
64K memory or DOS 2 0. 128K memory! 
edvenced BASIC 

This game can be used rapastedly aachttma 
with new questions Players choosa from 
categories such as word recognition, rasd- 
ing. question-snswanng. skills, geography 
vocabulary snd movies Players can slao 
write their own queetiona Aeeton ^wiahlrM 
Compeni^ 

Wordrace, $24.t9 

Apple. Ateri. Commodore 64 

A fast-paced educational word gsma with sn 

accessory disk and Claim to Fsma/Sports 

Darby which includes famous people m 

history snd sports Don't Aak Computer 

Softwere. 



LANGUAGE ARTS 



Alphabet Zoo, $29.99 
Apple Models II and Il3. 48K. Aten. 48K. 
Joystick. Commodore 64. 64K. Joy- 
stick. IBM PC 64K. color cerd 
A combinetion of two maze games that tsach 
the reietionship between sounds, lanars and 
sharpen skills 9pfnnakec 

The Antonym Geme end The Vocebu- 
lery Geme. $29.90 each; $97/eel 

Apple Models II end lie with Applesoft. 
48K 

Two besebeli gemes designed to help stu- 
dents in gredes 10- 12 improve their vocabu- 
lary and prepare for the SAT and similar 
axemmations jaS foftwara. 
Bealc Languege Unite: Grammer^A^ 
Jectlves. $39 aech. $219/6et 
Apple Models ll end lie. 48K. disk drive 
TRS-60 Ml. disk drive. 4aK 
An approacn to developing or reviewing lan- 
guage Skills including idantifytng articles 
and adiactivas, recognizing the word being 
modified, racognjiing comparstivaa snd 
suparietivas and practicing forming .^am 
Presented with explanations, examples and 
axarctsas at each laval Advancaman* or 
ramadiatton up to two lavais Tha set include* 
seven disftanas Continental Preea, Inc. 
Jesic Lenguegt UnlU: Qremmer^Ad- 
vsrba. $35eech, $219/set 
Apple Models II and Me. 48K. disk drive 
TRS-80 III 48K. disk drive 
An approsch to developing or reviewing isn- 
gusge skills including identifying sdvarbs 
recognmng the word bamg modified recog- 
-iizmg comperativaa ind supariatrvea and 
practicing fc^rmmg them Presented with ex- 
pianations examples and axerciaea et each 
level Advencamant and remadietion up to 
two levels The sat mciudaa seven diskottea 
Continental Preea, inc 

•eyond Words 1, 2 or 3. $19.99-$2a.99 

TRS-80 Color Computer. 32K. extended 
color BASIC 

A three part manu-dnvan program covering 
miupellinga synonyms and sntonyma et ell 
levsis Comeuter laland. 

tllaaymbolice: tllaa Orfila, 139 
Apple II. 48K with Appleaoft BASIC in 
ROM 

Consisu of a series of driin to help the 
dent leero a symbol language for non-vocei 



people Both Single Symbol Onii and Wor^ 
Symbol Onli can be operated througft any 
switching device, geme paddle or simple 
keyboerd contact Mlnneeela ffduceMsim 
CompuHne C ef i eef t lKH. 

Celender SpeHlnge, $7.9a-$9.90 
Commodore Modela PET. CBM end 
VIC 20 

The student chooaaa whether to prectloe 
spelling the seasone. deye or months There 
sre five eeconde to study each word before 
entering it A score is kept snd corrected 
snswers end spellings ere shown et the and 
of aech round Leermng Softwafe. 
Chcmbere of Voceb, $4f.96 
Apple Modela 11. II Plus and lie. 46K. 
disk drive 

A maze geme thet teeches vocsbuiery skills 
in which pleyers must use their word skills to 
escepe from the ma/a by dafeettr^ . leword- 
beests that dwell withm the chsmber lleed> 
ef e DIfeet 9enrloee. Inc 
Cleaaee of Noune, $90 
Apple. Commodore PET 
Helps teech recognition of common nouns, 
proper nouns end special classes of nouns 
Designed for high school English students 
irembank. Inc 

The Cloze Technique for Developlnti 
Comprehension, $34 

Apple. Aten, Commodore PET TRS-80 
Cartein words are deleted from the rseding 
pesseges The deletions ere then supnned by 
students who select from the elternetive pro- 
vided Only one enswer is correct when 
judged m the context of the whole reeding 
selection Orange Cherry Media. 

Comprehenalon Power Progrem, $190/ 
level 

Apple II Plus. 48K. 

Develops comprehension end study skille 
through preview skimming and comprafien- 
sive resding prectice Students may eite< 
presentetion retes end re-reed as required 
Responses to comprehension Questions ere 
stored for review by both students end teech- 
■rs Inatructlonel/Cemmunleelfona Technol- 
ogy. Inc 

Conaonant-Vowei-ConaonanI, $20- 
$24.99 

Apple. 48K. disk drive. Commodore 
Models 64. CBM end PET 16K, cessette 
or diskette 

Seven steps ere shown on the screen A 
blank squere, e vowel end e consonent 
eppesr St the bottom of eech step Ths stu- 
dent Types I n e beginning consonent to maka 
s word If a proper word >s mede e happy face 
appeers and the student moves up to the 
next step A sad fece eppaers f the conao- 
nsnt does not meke e word end no progress 
IS made up the steirs Microcemputef Worti- 
ahopa. 

Creete Vocebulery, $29.99 

Apple I! with Applesoft in ROM. disk 
drive. 48K. cessette pleyer 
Oastgned to help teachers buikS vocebuin'y 
drills end individueiized t^mg the teach<#r 
adds the words eiid the student sees e id 
heers tt snd mdtcetes on the computer if S/he 
knows the worj Kertley Courseware. Im. 
Cryple-Cube, $39.08 
Apple Models ll end lie. Aterl Modele 
400. 800 end 1200XL. 48K. disk drive. 
IBM PC 

An aducetionei computer word puZ2legeme 
featuring a cube which rotates Eech side of 
the Cube eipoaas e grid similar to that found 
tn a crossword puxzle Pleyers teke tume 
uncovering letters to fill in the missing words 
The Behle Compenik 



Oo>lt YourMlf SttiNig, liaM 

Attn ItK. 

Allowi xtH itud^nt to m«ka up • hit of worda 
•nd proQram th«m into th« computer with 
hit/hf own voi€« C«M«tta Liati of word! 
th«t chiidrv.t ihoutd know from fint grad« on 
W*nclud«d DM»gr>«dfOraMftgM Prof r«m 

Ora^ofis Kmp, f 2t.9f 

Appl« 

An advtntura gtma with a controlled vdcab* 
ulary for tha a«cond grada it n played with 
tha ktyboard and accofnpaniad by sound 
Outlma ma3. P—i-Ott aticliari and comptM 
decaiiaramciuM torra-On-LMa. 
Oumbo FUm Hcmt, pflc« T»A 

PsnuonicHomaComputar. 32K Cia- 
satta 

Prowidat youngattn witft an opportunity to 
davelop reading raadinMt ar»d word racoo- 
^*>tion tkilft In order to help Dumbo ffy Mfeiy 
back to the circue. playeri muet match a p«c- 
ture to one from • group of four At an 
advanced level, they metch wordi to p»c- 
turet Welt Dfaney Educettofiel Media Com- 
peny. 

EngiUh: taaic Mdchanlct, iH/moduIr 
|2»5/tdt 

Apple Models li Piut and He. 48K, 
Applesoft in ROM. DOS 3 3 disk drive 
A sat 01 M comouter-beaed letaons arranged 
•n three separate modules Student takai i 
test to determine his/her ikill level before 
starting each module Programs itata tgcis. 
check student answers and provide review 
and drill Keeps complete records for stu- 
dent and teacher CtfucuNure. 

Englleh Baeica— Pari of Sp^ch CP/OK 
tng 91, |14S-$170 

Apple. 48K. Atari 800. 4dK. Commo- 
dore Modele 64 and PET. 16K. TRS-80 
32K diskette. 16K cassette 
A 20-program series covenng the five parti 
of speecn including nouna. pronouna. verba, 
adjeciivaa and adverbs Each pert contama 
tour tutorial-drill programa. Each p«n of 
speech mey be purchased separately for 
$34 95 on cassette of $39 9S on diskena 
Educettofiei ActhrHles, Inc. 
English Grammar OrWe. $200 
Apple Models ii Plus and lie. 4aK. 3 3 
DOS 

Chtiaran can gam pcartica »n the areaa of 
grammsr that often ceuse probiema Exer- 
cises are broken down into approximsteiy 10 
minuta segmanta and use vafy«ng forma to 
hoidmtarest includes four diakanes Com- 
Press. 

Foreign Language Clmroom Worde, 
|4S 

Apple il Plus Atari 80a Tl 09/4A 
Provtdes drill end prsctice on worda thst srs 
nsipful to studsnti studying s forsign isn- 
gusga it contama 500 classroom worda 
dividsd ir :o lOcstegonaa including rssdmg. 
writing srithmetic genersi aciencs (pisnta 
snasn>msis) socisiatudiee isngusge sthist- 
ICS sn musicsnc nsmesof countries Avsii- 
sb<s >n Spsniah. French end Germsn Plate 
Educetlenil Ceuree«ar»>Mlcfocometfter. 
Foreign tangueo* Vocabulary Drill. 
I24.M 

Apple II, 48K. Atari 800. 48K, printer 
optional 

A drill arnS practice prv^gram available for 
either Qsrmsn. French or Spsnish to English 
trsnaistlon snd vice-veraa The program 
mcludaa several prsctice fllaa and ellowa the 
teacher, parent or etudeni to develop addi- 
tional specific tliee Cempu-TMenei ine. 



The Freneh Game, $34J0 

Apple Modele II and lie. 48K. diak drive 

An eutomobile racing game designeJ for 

beginning. intermedUte or advanced French 

students It contama eimoet 1.000 worda of 

verying difficulty Worda are diapleyed In 

upper/lower ceee. Ming apeciel accent marts 

when needed JiS 8ofl«are. 

Frer^ and SMnlah Forelon Languaoe 

••rlee.180 

Apple II PJue. Commodore PET 
Uses graphics to preeent oversized words end 
diecnticel marks Theflrstprogrem has nouns 
grouped m convenient topic erees The 
second usee verbs grouped eccordmg to end 
type The third usee numben. cdors end 
montfis The fourth allows tfvs teacher to 
crests cuetomixed word lists islendSeftwe. 

Fundamental Punctuation Practice, 
$N-$13S 

Apple II. Appieeoft. 48K disk. 3 3 DOS. 
TRS-80 Modele I and 111. 16K. and 48K. 
IBM PC 

More then 30 leesone in punctuetion skills 
including periods, sentencee. nbbrevtstions. 
mitisia Question merks. commss dstee. 
eddressee quotes, conjunctions snd more 
flendefn Houee, inc. 

Qramfner and Writing, |2M 
Apple Models If and II Plus. 48K. DOS 
3 3 w/language cerd. TRS-80 III. 48K 
Composed of ^our indivfdusi diskettes cover- 
ing the psrts of speech, sentence panerns. 
us^gs snd peregrsphs An sxplorstion thsms 
gsnsrstes interest snd provides educsttonsi 
contsnt It provides immedists feedbsck on 
studsnts performance snd ircludesevsriety 
of sxercisss. definitions of ts;ms snd e 
record sheet to snsble the teacher :o monitor 
the progrsms Encyelepsedls erltennlce 
CeuceNoml Cvrporatlen. 

Qremmer Mastery Series, fits 

Apple Modele II. II Plue and He. 48K, 
4i9li drive. DOS 3.3 

Aimed et proven sreas of persiatsnt difficulty 
for students, based on ths American Lan- 
guage Acaderry's experience in teaching 
English These msteriels heve been devel- 
oped »nd* -endently of specific textbooks 
snd shou ^ be esay to intefirsts into most 
ESL/EFL curriculs Amsrtein Lsnguege 
Acetfemy. 

Green Screen Storlee, $20 

IBM PC'DOS. BAS!C. 84K 
Stonea for young rseden •vith dictionsry 
Questions snd sctivities The books mctuds 
Sms// fe/ss for sgss 8-lO. Qrimm't FMiry 
T%i%% for sgei fl-i2 e'ong with the books 
Mytht end Spring kVe/come Around /he 
M<or/d 0. U\. ttudloe. 

Handwrttirg Skliie. $38.N 
Apple II. Apple 3raphice Teblet. 48K 
A taschsr csn grspmcstiy demonstrate the 
correct formstio.'* of msnuscnpt letters cur- 
aivs isttsrs snd svsn cursivs Isttsr connec- 
tions snd conbinstfons Uamg sr Appis 
Qrsph.cs Tsbiet tsschsn csn enter sny or 
sli of thess letters to be used in the hend- 
writmg instruction procees Ceeming tys- 
•ems. cid. ' 

Homonyma, $40 

Apple II. DOS 3 3. TRS 80 III 32K. Atari 
Modela 400 and 800, 32K 
Designed for grsdes 3-12. this educstionsi 
drill gsme contsins 80 sets of homonyms m 
four different modules with three different 
levels of difficulty The tutoriei mods pre- 
sentt each homonym end its definition A 
concenfretion mode lets the student mstch 



homonyms «rtth definitions snd s quit mode 
ellowa the student to be tested on aii 80 sets 
of homonyms T sectis r twepefi •eftwere. 
Junior High Unguege Arte, $800 
Apple Modele II and lie, 48K RAM with 
Applesoft BASIC, 5%" digk input. 3 3 
DOS end video display 
An eight-dlsk series which combinee the 
*mel four disks of Word Structure end the 
fine! four disks of Sentence Structure to pro- 
vida e comprehsnsivs lengusgs srts pro- 
grsm thst is spproprists to the neede of the 
juntor high school student Sorf-Wemer 
Educetlonel Oysleme. 
Junior High Spening. $25 
TRS-80 i, ISK, Level II caseette or 
diskette 

Lsing multiple choice formst. it rsinforces 
spsllmg skitis by requiring the student to 
type correctly-spetlad words it rewards cor- 
rect antnea by showing graphic displays 
Educational Sonware Conaultents. inc. 
Kid Bite Words FaU $100 
Applell with Applesoft. 48K, disk drive. 
DOS 3 3 

A drii; and practice pscksge using grsphics 
for rsinlorcsmsnt With ssch correct snswer 
the student sdds snothsr feature to s colorful 
clown fscs It hss ths ibihty to crsste new 
lessons quickly end csn hsndls sn unlimited 
number of lessons snd a'udents Petomac 
Micro Reeourees, Inc. 

La Corrida De Toroe, $27.85 

Apple Models II Plue snd lie. 48K. DOS 
3 3. TRS-80 Models I and 111 
Spanish hangman for beginners end tnter- 
medietes Qeeeler PuWIsMng. 

Language Arte, $78 

Atari Models 4U0 and 800. TRS-80 
A *6-p8rt ser«es issdmg to dsveioping e stu- 
dent's communicstion Skills Eech progrsm 
introduces 20-30 new words in context with 
definitions Audio narration is provided and 
multipie-chotc .inswd^s allow the student to 
progress only when the correct enswers ere 
given Oersett CdueeHenai Oystems. Inc. 

Latiguage Skills, $27S/dlakette series, 
$29.95/elngle; $22S/cseeette eertee, 

$24.95/olngle 

Apple Models II ano lie, TRS-80 Mod- 
els I and III, cassette or oiskette 
Programs use a con- arsationai approach to 
teach language Onll sections using rsndomly^ 
selected prsctice ssntsnces snsbis students 
to sppty their knowledge Aquedue. 

The Latin Hangman. $28 

Apple Models II. II Plus, lie and III 
Tsschss fsmous Lstir, sayings sr.d common 
ssntences wtth s hsngmsn gsms Ths vocsb* 
jisry sections coii'em common Lstin vocsb* 
uisry drills simiisr 'o fisah csrds Qeorge 
Esrt 

The Linguist, $38.85 
Apple Models II Plus end He. 48K. DOS 
3 3. Applesoft m ROM 
A gensrsi purpose itility progrsm for creat- 
ing trsnsistions snd tutonsis in sny of 20 
Isngusges Qeeslsr PubHshlng. 

Magic Spelle, $40-$a 

Radio Shsck Color Computer, diek 
drive or caesette player, 18K extended 

BASIC 

With spelt!ng end word unscrsmbling gsmes, 
pisyers develop visuei snd mentsi sf M«ty and 
spelling Skills This progrsm features Msgic 



Sp«lis • word lift •ditor and ilsU of spelling 
"damon" words for Th« •i«m«ntary gr«d«t 
F«NM Uirtry took ConiMf^ 

Ms«t«rln9 AffliM, Compounds and 
•yItsbiM, $5t.S0 

V«rsator Educational Computer 
Studants idtntity plurals. praflxM and suf- 
ftxai and racogniza words that contain thMa 
modif»«r» Compound words ar« idantifi^d 
•s two basa words combinad to find a trua 
compound Syltabicatton mcludM idantity. 
ing ^ow words ara dtvtdtd by savarsi basiC 
ruias Six iaston modulM contain ovar 600 
words Canturton induaMM, Inc. 

MIckay In tha GrMt Outdoon, prica 
TBA 

Atari Modais 400. 800 and 1200. 32K 
diskatta 16K cassatta 
Siudents haip MiCkay along his axpedition 
by finishing mcompiata santences cheating 
words out of rsndom tattart f»nishing m- 
complete equations and raarrang>ng numar. 
icsi sequences 'nto thair corract ordar Walt 
Oiinay Educational Media Compcny. 

Milton Bradlay Mlcrocomputar Soft- 
wara. $49.99 

Appia Mo(3als II Plus and ila. Applasoft 
BASIC. 48K. DOS 3 3 
Languaga programs for middia gradas and 
up consisting of activity sheats and program 
dtsketta Content araas mciuda commas. 
andmarKs budding battar santances read- 
ing comprahantion. contaxt ciuas. prefixes 
andsuffixaa Milton Bradley. 

Missing LInka: A Gama of Languaga 
and Laltart. $4$-$55 

Appla II with Applasoft BASIC. 48K. 
DOS 3 3. Atari 800 with Atari BASIC. 
48K. IBM PC. 64K 

Passages from classic books appaar wJh 
miSSing letters and words and act as a lan- 
guage Ouziie thai mprovas reading wntmg 
spaii.ng grammer end comprenension Skiits 
Heipss*udent sppreciatesyntsx vOcSDuiary 
and me mecnenics of writing Sunburst 
Ccmmunlcaticna 



Multlpla Skllla. $9Z99 

App:a M with Applesoft m ROM. disk 
driva, 48K, cassatte player 
A vanety of lessons covartng root words 
e^fixas homonyms compound words plu- 
rals and contractions with a first through 
third greda vocabulary levei The mst'uc- 
tions era presented to the studan* on tape 
with the of tne CCD Hartley Course- 
wart, Inc. 

Noune. $9.95-$14.M 

Tl 99'4A console, cassatte player 
Providaa practice m idantitying types of 
nouns Orsphtcs co<or and animation add 
interest jnd sustain motivetion An Edu- 
Seek which includes e cassette tepe eiong 
With reproducible foMow-up gsmes or sctrv< 
»ty Sheets snd program documentstion is 
eieo eveiiebie Computar 

Old McOonald'e Mrm. $14.98 

Radio Shack Color Computer TDP 

1CX). 1«K RAM oroth^r color computer 

18K extended BASlu 

A drill prog'»m on the lorg efHl short vowels 



Containe tape recorded eudio maaaagaa 
Children ectueiiy hear someone speeking to 
them White th#y are working with the pro- 
gram Talwyfii Cafporatton. 

Palnteaa Punctuation. U7 

Apple. Atari. Commodore PET. TRS-80 
The student chooses the punctuetion m 
soma humorous snd interesting pessegee 
incorrect responses gat e short review of the 
punctuetion rule involved Students gel to 
saa the need end reeson for usmg punctue- 
tion Orange Cherry Media. 

Paaalve Voica Module. $02.5O/mMter 
diakattr, $25/eipanalon diakatte 

Apple II Plus and disk drive 
for secondery English end ESL students, it 
consists of e screening exercise end three 
prectice exercisai each with a different for- 
mat s rendom selection of problems end 
branching for review Also included is en 
eutometic scoring snd record-keeping sys- 
tem Rhrer Bend Softwere 

Phrasa-ReedInQ, $49.95 

Appia Models Me and II Plus 

Uses femous short stones designed to essiSt 

Slow secondery resders et reedtng levels two 

to four BenefiCiaJ for speciei educetion end 

non-Eng>ish speskmg students Creetlve 

Curriculum. 

Procaaatng Power. $i80 

Apple Models II Plus and lie. disk driva. 
monitor 

Helps students progress from isolated word 
recognition to fluent silent reeding Unique 
computer-based tachistoscopic tremmg tech- 
niques heighten e reeder's ebiiity to repidly 
end sccuretely store words m short term 
memory The progrems heve both e devel- 
opment end spaciel educetion treck Includes 
SIX diskettes Ball end Howell. 

Proof It. $34.95 

Apple II Plus 4SK DOS 3 3 

Stones suggested by children s own writing 

wtth their own errors ere used to develop e 

pettern for proofresdmg Merry Bee Com- 

mufi^ttions^ 

PuZZlelt. $100 

Apple Models lie and II Plus, Commo- 
dore PET 

A group of progrems thet greduete m diffi- 
culty from the Simplest three tetter words to 
the -^ost dtfficuf? Six end seven letter word 
ladder puzzie Right On Proflrame 

ReMing Comprehenalon In Social Stud" 
lea. $50 each; $225/a«t 

TRS-80 I. 16K. level It cassette or disk- 
ette 

A series of progrsme to imprcwe reeding 
comprsnension while providing n'ormetion 
ebout <mportent moments m history A iotai 
Of five series cen be ordered sepereteiy or as 
s set Eaucaiional $oftwere Cofiaultenta. 

Reading for Comprahenalon, $372 
Apple Modele II and II Plus. 48K. DOS 
3 3 w/lenguege card end diSk drive 
Conteins eix stonee end exercisee to strength- 
en Skills in the ereas of comprehension word 
meening.eynonyme antonymsor homonyms, 
composition, sentence structure, punctuation, 
dictionsry use vocebuiary end spelling Cney* 
rt apaedia BmswOea gduaaBonal CofparaBan. 



Heading Comprvhenatofi: WhcTa DM* 
fOf»nt7. $1B.BS-$2XN 

Apple II. Atari. 6-16K 
Conteine e totei of 200 exercisee to chal- 
lenge reading comp'e^enelon end enelyttcal 
skills Designed for egea eight end older 
Program Deelffi. Inc. 

The Reading Machine. $59.96 

Apple II with Applesoft in ROM. 46K 
RAM. disk drive 

Covers reeding skills teught typicelly in kin- 
dergerten through third grede with over 28 
instructions! objectives Record keeping, re- 
inforcement system included $oyth«eaiCd- 
Psych $«nneaa. 

Reading Skllle Couraeware Sartea, 

$5«.95 

Tl 99/4 A 

Following the teech/prectice/eppiy/ assess 
instruction pettern. the reeding skills Ser>es 
covers word identificetion comprehension 
study end reseerch end literery understend- 
ing end epprecietion Scott Foreemen. 

Rhymee ar<d Riddles. $29.95 

Apple Models II Plus end Me. 48K. Atari 
Models 400. BOOand 1200. 48K. IBM PC 
64K. color card. Commodore 64 
A letter guessmg geme presented tn tnree 
formets including nursery rhymes riddles 
end femous seytngs An easy-to-foMow book- 
let IS included Splnnaket 

Scramble, $15.95 

Apple Modais II Ptusand lie. 48K. DOS 
33 

A program thet etlows teechersto m eke their 
own word lists Eech list contains 20 words 
Students unscrembie words while leerning 
to spell Designed for gredes one through 
SIX Ahead Deelgna. 

Senior High Salting, $25 

TRS-80 I. 16K. Level II cassetta or 

disi(etta 

Designed to improve Skills et tne senior high 
level the formet requires students to select 
the correctly spelled word end type it on the 
keyboard Word lists forcoHege-bound stu- 
dents included Educational $oftware Con- 
sultants, Inc. 

Sentence Structure, $BO0 (option to 
rant) 

Apple Models II end He 48K RAM with 
Applesoft BASIC. 5% " disk input. DOS 
3 3, vidao display 

An eight-diSK series designed to help middle 
grede through junior high students to com- 
municete more effectively by providing mdi- 
vidueiized instruction end prsctice m besic 
sentence eneiysis Autometic student plece- 
meni end treckmg ere included with e built^ 
in menegement system Borg^Wemer fdu- 
eationai Systems. 

Sentence Structure Skill Building Ad- 
vent' irea, $5B.BS, $2H/aot 

Appla Modais lie and It. 48K. DOS 3 3. 
disk drive 

Progreme include Sentence Sense. Subjects 
end Predicetes. Verbe end Complements. 
Sentence Petterne. Cisuses end Verbels 
Eech isdesigned in e geme/rewerd etructure 
combined with colorful grephics end enima- 
tion iadaty far Vlaual BducadOA Jne. 
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Appis Models II Plus and Ms. disk dnvs 
Playvrt arranga short rMdmg Mlactions by 
topic andord«r th«m m groupings of s«quan» 
tiai paragraphs Playact um tha computar 
tiayboard to placa tha paragraphs tn propar 
Mqu«nca as thay appear on tha scrMn 
CaanMnf Wa«L 



8p#«drtad^. $«4.t»-$79.95 

Apple Models tl, II Plus md lie. Atsn 
Models 400. aOOsnd 1200. Commodore 
64. IBM PC 

DMign^d to taach ftttar, mora a^iciant r«ad* 
ing m )uat 10 minutM a day Op«rst«s from 
5-500 words p«r minuta m four diffarant 
training modM ln«l Corporation. 



Spalllcoptar, $39.15 

Apple Models II Plus and lie. Atari 
Models 400. 600 and 1200X1. IBM PC. 
46K. disk drive 

A computar-bas«<S spoiling game m which 
tha pilot must accomplish a mission that 
roquinas kaon mamory varbai SDaii'^g and 
navigation skills Tho 9ohl« Company. 



Spelling Baa. 133 

Atari Models 400 and 600. 16K. Atari 
BASIC <n cartridge 

Four-hundred keywords and se'^tences are 
listed m tha support manual along with 
instructions fOr modifyi'^g driMs An easy edi- 
tor allows the teacher (o modify the dniis or 
croete new ones Minnetota Educational 
Computing Coneoftluffl. 

Spailing Damons and Unacrambie. 
IS9 SO 

Versator Educatiorial Computer 

Combines tha skill of mastering irrogu^erly 
opened words containing double consonants, 
silent letters and homonymns an<3 tha chal- 
lenge of building one to four new words frcm 
e group of scrembied letters Eight lessons 
contein a total of 257 words plus 115 nidden 
words Centuflon induetrloe, Inc 



Spelling OHII/SpallIng Review. $19.95 

Atari 600. 32K.TnS-60 Models I III and 
IV 

A two program package for en grede levets if 
provides e custom made speihng dr:i' and 
reviews problem words m common usege 
■eelce and leyond, Inc 



Tha Spdlllt^g Machine. $49.95 

Apple II w»th 46K RAM, Applesoft m 
ROM, disk drive 

Contema 700 worda end sentences for sii 
grades includes e reinforcemani system 
record keeping and text editing system for 
insertion of user selected words touthweet 
Cd^tycfi toureee. 



8peillngs-*The States, $7.50-$9.50 
Commodore Models PET, CBM and 



VIC 20 with cassette 

Th0 Sfefee ere divided into five groups 

eiphaboticaiiy The student chooeee which 

or>e to practice Corrected enswert ere 

shown, scores ere kepi end students cen 

repeet tha same list or try enother teeming 

Software. 



Spelling Wlt-OLM Acedemlc Skill 
Builders. $44 

Apple Models tl Plus end lie. DOS 3 2 
or 3 3 

A wizerd who usee hts magic wend to zap 
mitemg letters mto words asststs students in 
spelling words commonly misspelled from 
grade levels one through sn Ona of sn 
packeges included in Acedemic Skill Build- 
ers DLM. Inc. 



Storybook Animels end Thinge. $24.95/ 
diskette, $19.95/cMset1e 

Atari Models 400 end 800. 24K diskette. 
16K cassette 

As many ts four students work simulter>e- 
ously using joysticks end moving their num- 
berad cursors around tha screen s pieyfield 
to soNe word puzzles itke word seerch 
crossed-word. scramble end quotetton Cdu- 
pra 



Subled-Vefb AgrMinent Module. $62.50 

Apple It Plus, disk drive 
for secondery English and ESL students, it 
consists of five exercises eech featuring a 
vened format random selection of problems 
end branching for review The module tn> 
eludes en eutomatic scoring and record 
keeping system Khrer lend Softwere. 



Ths Tstking Alphsbet. $2495 

Apple It 46K with Applesoft 
Children as young as three cen uee thts pro- 
gram to heer snd see the upper end tower 
cese eiphabet it eiso drews letters slowly so 
that the children cen trece them on the 
screen with their fingers Also counts end 
draws numbers Nova Sottwere 



Teechers* Friend. $15 

Apple. Radio Shack 

leeches English as a second lenguege to 

studer!s who cen reedEnghsh et I ha second 

grade evei Eech lesson takes ebou* iO-^5 

minutes tccofT^ptete however the computer 

wiii progress et the students 'ete Soft spot 

Ltd. 



TVIckster Coyote. $4S.9e 

Apple Models ii. il Pius and lie. 4eK 
disk drive 

An edwenture geme for eges eight through 
eduit It taechas vocebuiery words by hevin^' 
the user stey on Coyote e trsii evo'dtng h.« 
tncky words feeder's Oigeet Services. Inc 



TUtorlel Comprehension. $t40-$999 

Applell, Applesoft. 4aK. DOS 3 3. TPS- 
60 III. 46K diskette. 16K ceseette 



Provides tutorieis end prectice leeeons in 
five key comprehension akills. Including 
mam Idee, deteiie. sequence, inference er>d 
crtticel reading Kendom Houee, Inc. 



Verbe. $9.9S-$14.H 

Tl 99/4A. cassette pleyer 

Provides prectice m identifying types of 

verbs Qrephics. color and animation An 

Edu-Sack inciudee e cestette tepe eiong 

with 'eproducible fotiow-up gemes Compu* 

terCd. 



VIsusI Vocab, $29.95 

Apple II Plus. 46K, DOS 3 3 
Develops en under^tendmg of ediectivet by 
conceptuei cetegonzetion with known syn- 
onyma Two study and two aveiuetion pro- 
grems use 26 snd 1 2 levels of difficulty Merry 
•ee Communlcettone. 



Vocabuliry Builder i,XX $19.9S-$2XtS 

TRS-60 Color Computer 32K. extended 
color BASIC 

A200^uestion. 1.000-word vocebuiery prac- 
tice progrem in four pert multiple choice for< 
mat Avaiieble for grades three-five (level i) 
grades six-etght (level II). or grades nine- 
twelve (level III) User modifieble Computer 
lelend. 



Vocebuiery Building Geines, $59.95* 
$69.95 

Apple Models II. II Pius end lie. 46K. 
Aten Models 400 end 800. 24K diskette. 
16K cessette 

includes four packages celled Astro Quotes 
Time Bomb Kross N Quotas and Mmicross* 
worda Kroee N Quotas not available for 
Apple version Progrem Oeetgn. Inc. 



Wtf rior Words. $1Z95-$14.95 
Commodore Modsis 64 and PET. 16K. 
cssf ette or diskette- 
Seven rows of worde descend upon e city 8y 
correctly typing e word Snd pressing the 
spece ber the word {8 eresed The object {S to 
cieer consecutive screens of words m en 
ette .-p! »n 3av% »ha city illcrogreme. inc. 



Whcie Bretn Sp<Mllng. $34.95 
Apple Models il Pius end Me. 48K. disk 
drive, color monitor 
uses the ^raphica color cepebilitiee of I'^e 
Apple to provide poeitive ueer feedbeck and 
to emphasize visuel espects of the learning 
process Ava»ia»>ie m six word-i»si ceiego- 
nes including Generel. A Chtld s Gerden of 
words Fairy Teles. Med»cei. Secretenei end 
Scientific iuWoglc 



Wizard of Words. $39.99 
Apple Models lie end il Plus; IBM PC 
Knighte hereide luggiers e princess end e 
fire-breething dregon haip as the Wizerd t 
wend mekes five diflarant word games ep- 
peer Over 20.000 worda keyed to age levels 
Words end leseona can be added to any 
game Computer Adveiioed Idees^ 



Word At\acK UtM 
Appit. IBM 

A vocabulary building systam of 675 words 
in which tha words arxJ ••nttncM illuitrat- 
mg uiaga ara pratantMl on nma diffarant 
lavtli ror itudants agas aight to adult It hat 
an aditor to tntar sddttional word hsU 
DavliaoA A Aaaociatat. 



Word OMalon, IllfS 

Apple Modots 11 Plus and W; 48K. DOS 

33 

Each itudant commanda a latar and anampti 

to divida tha word corractiy bafora tima runs 
Out Studanti can laarn about prafixaa suf- 
fuas compound! and syltabias Suppiiad 
with 2 000 word! for gradaa ona through six 
Ahaad Daslgna. 



Word Factory. %$7 

Apple. Alan, Commodore PET. TRS-80 
This program sat gives studants tha oppof • 
tunity to changa words and craata naw onat 
tt includes s sat of two diskaitat Orang* 
Charry MadU. 



Word Functlona, $99 

Apple, Commodore PET 
A total of nma separata programs m two 
perts Pert 1 1 nciudM^^omonyms. a homonym 
mstching geme» Synonyms end e synonym 
metching geme Pert il includes sntonymt. 
more entonyms, troublttome words (to/too/ 
two} and troublesome words (if s/its) •rain* 
baniu inc. 



Word Master— OLM Academic Skill 
Builder, $44 

Apple Models II Plus and tie. 48K. DOS 
3 2 or 3 3 

Gives students prectice identi^mg psirs of 
sntonyms synonyms or homonyms et thraa 
difficulty levels, wniie recmg egemst time 
end edvenctng electronic reys OLM, Inc. 



Word Memory. $$0 

Apple II. DOS 3^. Af in Models 400 and 
800. 32K, TRS-801'.. 32K 
Designed to improve "ordsequencir usmg 
etimeitmit A choice mu*. ^amedet'- the 
number of words (1-S) to be remembered m 
the sequence The selected iist ( 1 0-20 words) 
IS aispisyed m review Selected memory 
words appeer on the screer> for 10 seconds 
..Id then dissppeer These words must ba 
found m the list end their corresponding 
numbers entered sequentisHy A totei of 10 
gemes mey be pleyed Designed for grsdes 
one through six T eacher 9Mpeort Software 



Word Memory, $95 

Apple Models 1 1 Pius and lie. disk drive, 
monitor 

Gestures techistoscopic word recognition 
exercises thet unprove visusi efficiency per- 
ceptuel eccurecy end visuel memory Shj* 
dents ieern to recognize terget words thet 
improve silent reeding skills The progrsms 
ere correleted lesson by lesson Ml end 
HeweM. 



Word Memory Programs. 995 

Apple II Plus, 4aK 

A geme>like recognition ectlvities wrth key 
level one vocabulary from msfor basal reading 
sariee. as wall m l/CTs bagtnninr; reading 
vocabularies for elementery end secondery/ 
eduit students it providaa lett-to-nght visual 
tunctionei end techittoecopic word recogn^ 
tion prectice et retee for individuei needs 
IwetrMCttonai/Cemimin tee ttewa Tachnology, 
inc. 



Word Power, $19.99 

Apple II. 48K. printer optionel 
A drill end prectice progrem designed to 
help enyone from the third grede up mcreaae 
vocabuiery Includes severei prectice files 
end users csnmpui revise store end retrieve 
thetr own specific files, eech including up to 
30 words Compu-Tatlone, Inc. 



Word Roots. $39 

Apple. 48K. DOS 3 3 

Seif-pecad tnstruction deitgned to improve 

vocebuiery skills through the understendmg 

of word roots end femiiiee Cducattonel 

Courseware. 



Word Scrambler and Super Speller. 

$19.95 

Apple il. 48K, DOS 3 3 with Applesoft 
Designed for students m kir lergerten through 
college, theee progrems teach spelling, review 
missad words end provida word unscrambling 
exercises The user provtdea the word lists 
Avant-Qerde Creeflena. 



Word Zapper, 912.95-$14.95 
Commodore Models 64 and PET. 16K 
cassetie or diskene 
Contsms over 200 correctly spe'ied words 
end sn eQue: number of misspellings The 
student zeps misspelled words if 12 errors 
ere mede the zepper mechtne stops end e 
lesson end spelling drill ere providad Micro* 
grems Inc. 



V^-!!lng Competency Prectice CP/OK 
20190, $65 

Apple. Commodore Models 64 and 
PET. TRS-80 

Instructs the student m the basic writing skiH 
erees of letter writing report orgemzsttor 
snd persuSS'on Providestutc s 'nstruction 
snd ^ot'vstmg graphic rewards Cducettonel 
Actlvttlee. Inc. 



Zaner»Bloser Spelling Schoolware. 
$19.9$ 

Apple II, 4aK DOS. disk drive Com- 
modore Models 2000 4000 and 6000. 
32K. disk drive. TRS-80 III. 48K DOS 2 
disk drives 

Includes eight computer diskettes one for 
eech grede level e^Kj eech with eight spelling 
ectivitiee for leernmg to spell >tcsn progrsm 
user i owr^ words or the ones provided 
Zaner*Sloeer Cducetlonsi PvMlsrtere. 



LIBRARY AND MEDIA 
AIDS 



me Animetoi; $49.99 

Apple Models tl, ll Plus and He 

A system for producing end ruhning ei 

meted film strips thel uses only key fremee 

end celculetes the in-between fremee Demo 

includes e ballet sequence Salbe 9eWw e re 

9ysteflia> 



Bookworm, 999 

Apple Models it Plus and He. 48K disk 
dnve. CPM, monitor. TRS-80 Models I 
and II. disk dnve option 
A library circuletion progrem to monitor 
overdue books for school libreries whic h will 
store up to 1.500 books print over^due 
notices end ellow saerch end sort for up to 
SIX cttegoriee J. U Memmett 



Computer Cat 91.999 

Apple il Plus. 64K or Bell and Howell 
equivalent, hard diak dnve 
A computerized raplecement for the cerd 
cetelog availebie m t>oth 4\ single-user end 
multi-user version Faaturis include pass- 
word eccess to complete records complete 
reporting cepabilitiee. screen directions for 
ell functions end more Allows the user to 
seerch eny subject, euthor or title while the 
hbrerien can t>a printing reports et enother 
stetion Coteretfo Compiiter 9ystema, Inc 



Clbetata. $29 

CP/M. in CBASIC2, dual 320KB/disk 
drive end 132 Character pnnter 
A utility cleat progrem which ellows deily 
input of circuietion stetistics tor ell circu* 
leted msterieis based on Oewey Cleseifica- 
tion eiong with both nonpnnt equipment end 
miscelieneous items 9chool Menegement 
9ystenit. 



Media and Squlpfnent Management 
OK-29000/2901 0,999 

Apple. Commodore Models 64 and PET 
16K. TRS-80 

Designed to assist the medie end eudiovtsuel 
specielist in hendlmg menegement tasks in 
en efficient end effective menner for use m 
schools end iibreriee Cducetlonel ActNftlee. 

Inc. 



Reeearchtt, prtcea lleted IndMduelly. 
below 

Apple Models H Plus and He. Commo- 
dore PET 32K 

Series hes sn Resaerchit programs thet 
femihenze students with six reference tools 
which include The World Aties ($80). Raad- 
ers Ouida to Penodicei Litereture ($45). 
Rogers Theeeurus ($60) The World Almenec 
i»«00) A Telephone Directory ($45) end Die- 
tionery ($100) R»«W On Programs. 
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Suita 150 

Oubuqui (« 52001 



P O Boi 51346 
Palo Aiic C% M303 

P O Boi 22222 
Agourt Ca 91301-0922 
213' 706-0661 
Etodrontc Ccvntmwn. 
30ft Wmdior Road 
Chtmptign II 01620 

EncyciotaMte Brtltnnlcc Etfucatlondi Cor^ 

425 North Michigan Avanu« 

Oapt 10 A 

Chicago ii 606li 

•00/ 5 S4' 0662 

Eurvffo. Inc 

129 S4ratooa 

Pataiuma Ca 94952 

707 762-9700 

EfMM N««iM. Inc 

76Sv Eait R«ofi«<d Road 

Suita 0-5 

Scoitidaia Ai 65260 
EWDP t«fi«art Inc. 
P O 9oi 40263 
indionipoHs in »6240 
Fl'va 'ta Compunnf 
56* J wtontgomary Ro«<3 
Eihndga Md 21227 
301 796-4165 

^oNaft Llirsry 6«o^ Cam#«ny 

4506 NonhwMt Highway 
Rl 14 4 31 

Cryatai Laka » 60014 
Q*orf« Earl 

1302 South Q«n«fal McMuM»fi 

San Antonio Ti 76237 

QM*iar PuMlaMft6 

90C jroadway 

Naw Vorii N Y 10003 

212 67>3iO 

Hadt«y CourMwart. Inc 

Bob 431 

Oimordai« '^t 4M2i 
616^2-6967 

Harvard AaaodaiM, tnc 
260 Baacon Stract 
Somarviiia M4 02143 
HEK IlK. 

1495 Sia«g«r Laka L4n« 
Victon4 Mn 55366 
H»«tayv«li 

p o Bo> eooo 

Pho«<MB M 66066 

HoufMan-MlfWn Camp any 

1 Bd4Cot Stradi 

i>oiton Ma 02106 

6 7 725-5000 

IBM 

P O BOK 13;^ 

Boc« Raton Fl 33432 

X)6/9ft6-6662 

Idddl Iddralnf 

1044 Scuth FuHar Suact 

Sh4kopM Mn 55376 

612 44»-466' 

lf««i C "m tMm 

536 Drrv« 

9unn/vaia Ca. 940BI 

iiH«rmfl6o«i UwMiwWdd ioW w »% 

2401 Marmthip Way 

SduaaJito Ca 94666 

415/331-6700 

Inaiani i ^nwwi^ im. 

nouf 101 % Elm StrMi 
P«««rN>foOgft NH 034M 
•(n/624-B471 



In^^icttnfMA/Cd'iMiiunlcdlto'w Tach^aiaf y. In 
Tay>or AMociataa 
10 Sivoar Piaoa 

Huntington Station NY 11746 
imamatdMal Baltararv MafHattoif 

120 Em> WMhingion Strwt 
Suiti 421 

Syracuaa N Y 13207 
315/-74.34O0 

li 



BoK 300 

Lakl Orovi N Y 117^ 
516^565-3755 

A. Educdttanai and Cenipvtar 

P O Boi 35142 
Oatiai Ti 75235 
214.351*263 

Boi M5 

BraintrM Ma 02164 
617 646-1000 
J«9 9dlt«ar« 

140 Ra<d Avanua 

Pon Waihingio N Y 11050 

K-l2Mlcrm«« 

r O Boi 561 

Vallay Conigi N Y 10969 

201/391-7555 

K»na4nf1«*!* MIcrowar* 

919 Thiro Avi&t la 

Naw York N Y 10022 

212.466-7707 

P O JOX 345 
(3«dham Ma 02O26 
Krv6 

1320 Stony Brook Road 
Stony Brook NY 11790 
51^^51.5139 

Kravn CoM0ulln6 

1262 Cont»ranc« Onva 
Scott* Vatiay Ca 95066 

4370 Alpina Road 
Portola V4l»«v Ca 6402^ 
415651 3160 

Lddrnin6 Boflwart 

33611 Oakland 

Farmmgion 46024 

3l3'476-4937 

LMmtnf W«M 

200 South Sdrv>ca Ro4d 

Roiiyr Haighti NY 11577 

LMmlnf tftlaina. Ltd. 

P O Boi 9046 

Fori Colimi Co 60525 

LJt»itnln6 Mllwara 

P O Bo» 11725 

Pato Atto C« 90436 

4*5 327-3260 

Link tyalMwa 

.655 26(h Straat 

Santa Mo^ica C4 90404 

2i3/45>16d1 

Uttia. tiawn and Cawjanir 
M Baacon Str^ai 

Hotton Ma 02106 

IIA6B0 «,aafara(»va Cofyoraion 

99 School Straat 
Watton Ma. 02193 
Malhwara 
916 1«- Straat 
HarmoaaBaach Ca 90254 
2* 3 379- 1570 
MCt. ina. 

157 Kaumazoo Mall 
Kalamazoo Mi 46007 
61&/346-6661 

6i5Craat Onva-Pap4iiion 
Omaha. Na 66046 



MlcFoooMipulaf Wa^afMpa 
225 \A^tchaatar Avanui 
Pon Chaatar N Y 10573 
614/937-5640 

P 0^01^46 
Lovaa Part il 61130 
M)oraLiia 

2669 Skokia Valtay Road 
Highland Park, ll 60035 



P O Boi 776 

Harriaonourg Va 22601 

MHHkan PuMlaMnf Com^hy 

11 00 Raaaarch Bivd 

St Lou«t Mo 63132 

314/991-4220 

IMtlavi Bfatfay 

443 Shakar Road 

Eait Longmaaoow Ma 01026 

Wmiaaota EtfucaMfial Co«i^tln6 Canaoniyfn 

2520 Broadway Onvf — Hwy 260 A Broadway 

Saint Paul Mn 5j113 

mmr^ lytlaiM lor Bini n aaa 

Tha Amancan Road 

Morria Pitini. N J 079SO 

201 540-7300 

MUtf 

347 North Chanaa Straw: 
Baltimora Md 21201 
National Csmpu.m tyatama 
4401 >Mm\ 76th Straat 
P 0 Boi 9365 
Minr>aapoiii Mn 55440 
612 630-7600 
NalaMa iafiwora 
P O Boi 1556 
Phiiadaiphta. Pa 19106 
Nova ioWw a ro 
P O Boi 545 
Alaxandru Mn 56306 
OOESTA 

930 Pntsm Avanua 

Eviinaton II 60202 

Ofympk Co«n9«i«n6 C o mpany 

7249 Capitol Bivd South 

Tumwal t Wfa »450i 

206352-0922 

Oranfa Charry 9*aila 

7 Oaiano Ori*o 

Bad^ord Hilll N V 10507 

914 666-6434 

Orafon CMy Co«fiow1ar CU16 

1306 i2thStraol 
Oragon C»ty Or 97045 
Orafon laWwora 

2340 S W Canyon Road 
Honianc Or 67201 
Output Inc 

2401 E Waihirtgton StraOl 
Bioommgton In 61701 
309 /66>9396 > 
Tha PWaOu^ CoMpany 
PMiabury Camar 
Mtnnaapolii Mh 55402 

Moto f dueattoA^ Cowraowara-Mlcrocomtutar 

Control 04ta Corporation 
P O Boi26il27 
San Oiago Ca 62126 
600/233-3^64 

PU Intamaionai 

PC Boi 97 
cwCkhoid Ma 04220 
307'336-2500 

Palomoa Micro Haaayiooa. inc. 
P O Boi 277 
Rivordala Ca 2074r 

po 'boi sr 

Swanion. Vl 06466 
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tt idi'Cour 
203/792 '«3t2 



Honri Ho<»YwoM C« 9tt03 
213/7»4-3131 



P O BoiOS 

Kt«oo Htr^ Ml 4«033 > 

P O Boi Y24^ 
Portland Of 97212 
Nandem HoiiM, Inc 
20t E SOth Strict 
N«w fotk H Y tW22 
2U'572252l 

tlOO Orit Tandy Ontar 
Fori Worih. Tx 76102 
117 390-3300 a00'43>S662 
Naadafi OlfMt l«nioa«» Inc 

Microco'T>Du(tr Softwart O'vtSiOn 
PiMsantyiil* NY 10S70 
800 43t UOO 

NaatoA PuWlaMnf Com^y 
tt4«0Sunt«t Htilf ^oad 
Raston va 22090 
HtfM On Pro^fania 

P O Boi 977 
Huntington N Y 11743 
Mvav Band Soft *fv 

P O Boi ft37 

Atchison Ka 6 002-0637 

9ia'367-U54 

Satama toflwira bitomflUofMl 

2M Caniaf 
Oram Ut 94067 
80t'224-a554 

School Mawiawawl Byatama 

S937 Nandina Stra«t 

Swaat Noma Or 973M 

tciafiea NaaMreli ^aaadataa. Inc 

155 North Wackar Onva 

CMciQo ti toeoc 

312/994.70*3 

•o«n ^oraam«n 

1900 Eaat Caka Avartua 

Gianviaur II 60025 

Beolt Inalnimanta 

11)1 Wiliow Spnngi Qriya 

Oanton Ti 7620i 

i4afr»-0n>Llna 

Empira Stala Bidg Suita 1 10^ 

350 Fifth Avanu« 
Naw YofH H Y 10119 
212/94" 9696 

•IMMC 

Suita 11.C 
1106 N MAiT Stra«t 
Gainaaviila Ft 32«0i 
904,376-200 
ttoflaBaur i 9aftwar« 
2999 Clayton Road 
Coocord Ca MSi9 
4i5'«90-O2O2 
ifcMctfff Botlwara, Inc 
1711 UcGaw Avr ua 
Irvtna Ca 92714 
714/649-3246 IOO/t54-96M 
9««latv *i Viauat lOucaHon 
1345 OivafMy Parkway 
Chicago n 60914 



900 E*0t Afapho Su)ta 1 10 
Aichardaon Ti 75091 
214/669-1779 
S#flvsni CofVM96ana 
i900Wyatt Onvt, SuKa 17 
Santa Clara. C« 99064 
409/^969-3704 

iafhrara PufeHaMng Corporation 

1601 Landmga Qrrva 
Mountain vtow Cc 94043 
Boi^liwaat Ctf^aydi Bovrooa 

P O Boi 1670 
Pttoamx Ai 9SY)1 
B04ill»-Waalam PMMaMnf Compony 
5101 Madifon Road 

Cmcinrtati Oh 45227 

tooco'Tltna •aaaclitoa 

20-39 Cournry Club Onva 
Mancnoatar H H 03i02 
Bpinnaftjr 
215 Firat Straot 
Cambridga Ma 02142 
BtOfWara 

2000 K Straat NW SuHa 450 
Waanmgton Q C 20006 

7901 South IH.35 
Auatin Ti 79744 
SIralafk tlmiMona, l»«c 
663 Stiartir Road 
Bu4ldtng A-200 
Mountain Viow. Cc 94043 
415'964.13S3 



713 Edgobrook Drivo 
Champaign ti 61620 
Swnbural Communlcottona 
P O Boi 40 
36 Washington Avanua 
•"^aaaantvitla N Y 10570 

1713 South Nad Straot 
P O Boi 1629 
Champaign ii 61620 
217/339-2112 
Tat TVoa Byitoma 
1036 to* Alloa Avanua 
Loa Aitoa Ca 94022 
Tamarack BoWwara. Inc 
P O Boi 247 
Oarby Ml S9629 
Taachar Bup^on Boftwara 
502 North Waal 75(h Slrwvt 
Suita 360 

Qainaaviiia f\ 3260i 
904 '371-3602 
TaacNng Taota 

P O Boi 50066 

Palo Atto Ca 94303-0063 

415493- 3477 

Tachnoian Ivoiuotton liucatton Cantor He#Una 

(Tf.C H.) 

H0p«in9 School Qiatnct 27C 
Evaljation Contar/Room 246 
1001 Stata H^ftway 7 
Hopkina Mn 53343 
Takiym CoryoroMon 
14304 County Road 15 
Minnaapoitt Mn 3S441 
612/473-^225 
Tarm Cointtrtor 6aw<aai 
P 0 Boi 725 

Now Provtdanca N J 07974 
201/643-0923 



390 Qraan Straat 
Cnmbndga Ma. 02 1 36 

TaiM matiwnanta 

Education Oopanmont 

P O Boi33 

tubOOCk. Ti. 79406 

Tapo ^roBroMMlng Cntarprtaoa 

6690 SW Camilla TorrfiCO 

Portland Or 67223 

Untcom 

297 Elmwood AvaOkrO 
Providartca R I 02907 
401 '497-5600 

UmioO lAwoOon 6 BoRwo" 

15720 VanturaPtvd 
Encino Ca 91436 
213/907-6649 



umvoraal ByHawa tor I 

14901 E Hampdan Au^nu^ Suita 230 
Aurora Co 60014 



2920 SW 99th Straot 

Portlar>d Or 97225 
503/ 297-331 7 

Vlauol MolortalB. Inc. 
'170 Grovo Avanua 
Qurnoa 11 90031 

31^'249>1710 

Watfa«or» Hoctronk t u BWa W nf Compony 

10 Oav)t Onva 
Botmont Ca 94002 
Wan Olaooy MucoHanai Mooi5 

SOO South Buana ViaU Straot 
Burbank Ca 91321 

603 Third Avanua 
Naw York H Y lOiSB 
212/630^320 
Xaroi 

Computor SoTwara Otvlt'on 
243 Lvnghiti Road 
Middiatown Ct 06437 
2anor Blaaar Koco W anoi 

2300 W Fifth Avanua 
P O Boi 16764 
Columbua Oh 432'6 
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The term "computer graphics'* usually refers to pictures, charts, 
graphs, maps, or other designs that are created on a computer. 

You can create graphics by writing a program in BASIC (or other 
programming language) or you can create designs with graphics software. 

There are two major kinds of graphics software: 

Graphing programs for creating graphs, are sometimes 
used together with electronic spreadsheets, and other 
general application programs. 

Drawing programs can be used for drawing pictures with 
or without special input devices. 

9 Graphing programs. 

Many computer programs for creatinj graphs are "menu-driven " 
(i.e. , PFS: Graph). 

For example, you want to show in graphic form how many students 
were enrolled in ESL, Basic Ed, or GED. 
((MENU)) 
SELECT: 

1. Make a graph 

2. Select a graph 

3. Edit a graph 

4. Print 

At the main menu, you would probably pick the option "to make 
a graph," (1) You would enter: 



Level 



STUDENT ENROLLMENT 

Number Enrolled 



TOTAL 



Returning to the main menu, pick the option that asks you to 
enter the data (i.e., the number enrolled) (3) 



Level 



TOTAL 



STUDENT ENROLLMENT 

Number Enrolled 

365 
425 
575 



1365 
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Returning to t^e main menu, you would now be ready to select the 
kind of graph ou want to create. (2) 

If you decide to ask the program to create a bar graph, your data 
would look like this: 



STUXKT ENROLLMCKT 



r 

o 
o 

(L 




■ ABE 

□ GED 



ESL 6ED 
NUMBER 
m ESL 



If you ask for your data to appear in a pie graph, the program will 
sometimes change your new data into percentages and show a graphic 
like this: 



STUDENT ENROLLMENT 
NUMBER 




GEB 

^ 31'/. 
ESL 

□ 27'/. 
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Drawing programs. 



"oain?" an HnS^^'f l^^l""''' currently on the market can draw or 
paint an kinds of pictures of your own design. 

comLtPr"^ fnrnT\''^ using LOGO to create drawings on their 
fSd ^i^i , . ' prograrm,ing language which calls the cursor 
(shaped like a triangle) a turtle - hence "turtle logo " With 
turtle logo, you can create geometric shapes and pictures. 

Some software graphic programs use a graphics tablet (i e . Koala 
Pad Animation Station . A graphics tablet often looks-'ike 
nn ?h! chalkboard connected to the computer. You draw 

on the tablet with a special pen (stylus) or your finger. The 
design then appears on the computer screen. 




Computer graphics use one of three basic programning techniques 
to put a picture or, the screen. The three include- (l) high 

grapMcs°" ^''^ ^ " 9'"^P^'i". and (3)'character 

thrkeJboarJ'nJin^h' simply printing letters or symbols from 

the keyboard onto the screen in such a way they make a pattern. 



0» 

10 PRINT 
20 PRINT 
30 PRINT 
40 PRINT 
50 PRINT 
i>0 PRINT 
70 PRINT 
80 PRINT 
90 PRINT 
100 END 

RUN 



X- 
XXX" 
XXXXX" 
XXXXXXX" 
XXXXXXXXX" 
XXXXXXXXXXX" 
XXXXXXXXXXXXX' 
XXX" 
XXX" 



X 

XXX 
XXXXX 
XXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXXXXX 

xxxxxxxxxxxxx 

XXX 

XXX J| 
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PRINTERS 

For the most part, letter-quality printers don't print graphics. 
Dot-matrix printers do print graphics. Another type of printer, 
called a plotter, produces finer-quality graphics than the dot-matrix. 
Plotters work well with geometric lines and shapes. They print your 
work on paper by using different-color pens. 

High quality graphics like the ink-jet printer (sprays colored ink 
on the paper) or laser printer (actually burns paper with laser light) 
are more sophisticated but expensive. 

The clearest, most colorful graphic irrages are produced by taking a 
picture directly from the computer screen using a graphics camera. 
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GRAPHICS USERS 




Who uses compuf r-generated graphics'? 
Everyone from firefighters to molecular 
physicists. In other words, people m 
many different professions benefit from 
computer-generated graphics. People 
find ingenious new ways every dav to put 
computer graphics to work. 

Did you ever wonder what makes your 
sneakers so comfortable to wear? What 
gives them all that bounce? The secret is 
in the design-and more often than not 
these days, good sneakers are designed 
by computer. Not just any old computer 
but one that's compatible with special 



cqmputer-aif .d design software, or CAD 
for short. 

Sneaker designers, car and airplane 
manufacturers, architects, and artists 
are just a few of the people who benefit 
from using CAD CAD enables designers 
to draw, change, and edit three-dimen- 
sional plans. The finished design can 
then be viewed from different angles 
What s more. CAD can work with CAM. 
which IS computer-aided manufacture, 
to direct the machines that actuaJly make 
the product. 

Unlike paint programs. CAD software 
stores not only the design but also infor- 
mation about it. Take a new sneaker de- 
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Future pilots can takf off. fly. and land without Icav 
mg the ground using computerized simulaiors. 



sign, for example. If you draw the 
sneaker on a regular paint system, it rec- 
ords the sketch. If you draw it on a CAD 
system, stored along with the sketch of 
the sneaker is information about sole 
thickness, the measurements and mate- 
rial of each piece of the sneaker, and how 
It should be constructed. If changes are 
necessary, they can easily be keyed m by 
the designer. 

CADs usefulness isn't limited to pro- 
fessional designing A community in 
Marv'land uses a CAD system to help fire- 
lighters. Blueprints and other important 
information about buildings are re- 
corded in the system. In the past, this 
information was kept in paper files that 
were difficult to keep up-to-date Now the 
information can be up-dated easily, and 
the computer, stationed on a fire truck, 
can be consulted as the firefighters rush 
to (he fire 

ANIMATED PIXELS 

Another area in wfuch coinpr rs are 
saving people hours and hours of pains- 



taking work is animation. Do you re- 
member any of Disney's films like Cm- 
derella and Pinocchio? Did you know 
that each frame of those films had to be 
created by hand? Animators had to draw 
a large number of sketches with gradual 
variations from one figure to the next. 

That was before days of computer 
graphics Now. using a technique called 
key frame inbetweening. the animator 
creates the first and last frame of a se- 
quence and the computer provides the 
frames in between. To make Pmocchios 
nose grow, an animator could now draw 
Pmocchio with a i mall nose, a medium- 
sized nose, and a very long nose, and ihe 
computer would fill in the motion in 
between. 

Animated cartoons are a form of 
simulation To simulate means ' to pre- 
tend* or ' to imitate. * For example, the 
drawings of Cinderella dancing Arith the 
prince are meant to look like real people 
dancing The same is true for other ani- 
mated graphics Today computers are 
used to simulate scenes that peopl? can- 
not actually see but believe to exist. For 
instance, scientists use computer anima- 
tion to simulate events that are either too 
small or too far away to capture on film— 
a hydrogen atom spinn mg on its axis or a 
spaceship floating by Saturn. 

Another valuable use of computer-gen- 
erated simulation becomes clear when 
you consider this scene the pilot of a 
commercial jet airliner carrying several 
hundred passengers is preparing for a 
landing The lights of the city come into 
view and the pilot spots the runway off m 
(he distance A mile from the runway, the 
plane encounters unexpcctec turbu- 
lence The plane dips and then plunges 
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downward. The pilot fails to react quickly 
enough. The plane crashes. 

This IS part of a highly effective com- 
puter simulation that is used to train pi- 
lots. These simulations are similar to 
though much more sophisticated than" 
simulation video games, with which you 
are probably familiar. First developed for 
the L'.S. Air Force, flight simulators pro- 
vide pilots with training at controls ex- 
actly like those on the planes they fly. The 

simulations look real and are generated 
with enough speed to create the appear- 
ance of real motion. This training could 
mean the difference between life and 
death in critical situations. 

Pf haps even more amazing than com- 
put. ;s that simulate life are those that 
watch and listen to the outer reaches of 
space. These computers work together 
wth radio telescopes, which collect data 
from the radio spectrum. Tne computers 



tike this information and translate it 
into a visual form that scientists can 
then interpret. 

Closer to home are the satellites thet 
orbit the earth collecting information 
about everything from trout migrations 
to mineral deposits to earthquakes. 
These satellites, scanning the land can 
look below the surface of the earth and 
pinpoint areas rich in oil or iron ore. A 
computer then pieces together the bits cf 
data collected by the satellite to form a 
photograph of the entire area. 

Even closer to home are computers 
that serve as the eyes of medicine. Like 
computers that create images of space 
and the earth, those used in medicine are 
revolutionizing how we see the human 
body. The days of two-dimensional x-rays 
have come and gone. Now. using comput- 
erized tomography, doctors can produce 
three-dimensional images of the inner 
body. In tomography, the computer takes 
many two-dimensional readings and 
combines them mathematicallv. It then 
manipulates this information to produce 
three-dimensional images. Often these 
images eliminate the need for exploratory- 
surgery 
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BASIC KEYWORDS USED IN GRAPHICS 

GR tells the computer to switch to the graphics mode. 

COLOR tells the computer which color to use. 

VLIN tells the computer to draw a verticical. 

HLIN tells the computer to draw a horizontal lir.e. 
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GRAPHICS FOR YOUR COMPUTER 



Each brand of computer must be programmed for graphics in its 
own way. The following sections list graphic information for the 
following computers: 



APPLE 
ATARI 
COMMODORE 
TRS-80 

The printed information has been taken from Chapter 23 of The Random 
House Book of Computer Literacy by Ellen Richman, 1982. 
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2e??n??ions/"°'' graphics? Match the following words to thei, 
_ 1. Tiny dots of light that make-up a picture on the screen. 



2, 



Pictures, charts, graphs, maps, or other designs that are created 
on a computer, 

3. Small, lap-sized chalkboard connected to the computer. Used to 
draw pictures on the computer's screen. 

4. Very detailed drawings on the computer. 

5. Printer which burns paper with laser light. 



computer graphics 
pixel 

high resolution 
graphics tablet 
lazer printer 




The Apple Computer 



At Your Desk 




GR sTands for graphics 

Itat refers to letters, (&> 
numbers, ond symbols 




To draw designs on the Apple computer, you need to use a 
special statement in your programs: 

10 6R 

The GR statement changes the screen so tnat it is ready to display 
graphics. Only the four bottom lines of me screen can be used for 
text. The rest of the sr*reen is reserved for the picture that is bemg 
programmed 




This part of the screen 
is used for graphics 

This part is used for text 



Now imagine that the top part of the computer screen -s a graph 
with many small squares like the picture on the next page. The 
computer can be programmed to draw the spaceship on the screen 
by coloring in certain boxes to make a pattern. 
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Across 

0 12 3 4 



Grophte* Sh##t for th# Appl« Computer 

^ ^3 24 25 26 2^7^o<^'^.^ 33 34 35 ae ; 




The color block (0) is 
the bockground color of 
vour screea It will not 
show up unless It is used 

another 
bockground colot 



l^e^nunnber for green 



In ord u to color in a box on the screen, you need to choose a 
color Your choices are 



0 black 

1 red 

2 dark blue 

3 p'-irple 

4 dark green 

5 grey 



6 medium blue 

7 light blue 

8 brown 

9 orange 
10 grey 



11 pink 

12 green 

13 yellow 

14 aqua 

15 white 



Suppose you wanted to color the tip of the spaceship creen You 
would use these statements 



COLOR - 12 
PLOT 20 1 
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Vbj con use onry 
the numbers from 
0 to 39 to locate o 
squore 



Find this line on the 
graph 




Find these lines on the 
graph 



Remembei. Ihe 
location IS 20 across and 
1 dowa 



The mam port of the 
ship Will be red When 
you color in the letters 
over the red they will be 
Cz:'^ blue. 



Mdu will be asked to 
program the other 
lette.s in "Try These* 



PLOT lights up one square at location 20, 1. To find this location, start 
at the upper left-hand corner of the graph. Move acro^F. to colunnn 20 
and down to row 1. You should be at the tip of the spaceship 

You can color m any rectangle on the screen using PLOT and two 
numbers separated by a comma The first number tells how far 
across the screen. The second number tells how far doivn the screen. 

Now, choose the color red to fill m the spaceship. 

20 COLOR = 1 

The Apple has two statements which allow you to draw horizontal 
(across) and vertical (down) lines To draw the straight line on the 
left side of »he spaceship, you can use the VLIN statement. VLIN 
stands for "vertical line." 

30 VLIN 4 24 AT 1 7 

This statement tells the computer to draw a vertical Ime from row 4 to 
24. at column 17. To dtaw the straight line on the right side of the 
spaceship you would type: 

40 VLIN 4 24 AT 23 

As you can see, both lines go from 4 to 24. In fact, all the lines that 
make up the rectangular body of the spaceship go from 4 to 24. They 
can all be drawn at once using a FOR-NEXT loop: 



^fNALlY, ITi 23. ' 




30 FOR X = 17 TO 23 
40 VLIN 4 24 AT X 
50 NLXT X 

The top and bottom of the spaceship still need to be drawn Use 
horizontal lines to draw the top section. The statement to draw a 
horizontal line is HLIN 

60 HUN 18 22 AT 3 
70 HUN 19 21 AT 2 

Line 80 tells the computer to draw a line going across from 18 to 22 at 
row 3 Line 70 has the computer draw a horizontal line from 19 to 21 
at row 2 

The top of the spaceship is one rectangle at location 20, 1. This 
statement (wh'ch you Ve seen before) colors the rectangle* 

80 PLOT 20. 1 

The bottom section ol the ship is left for you to do m "Try These." 
Now, choose another color for the letters "USA." 

200 COLOR - 2 

M this point in the piogram, the computer will switch to dark biue. 
The letters can be pr()^rammed using VLIN, HLIN, and PLOT. This 
part of the program draws the letter "U" 



210VLIN5 9 AT 19 
220VUN5 9 AT 21 
230 PLOT 20 9 ^ 



L3ft Side of the 'U* 
>^ight side of the 'U^ 
Bottom of the 'U' 
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Don't forget to use 
ft>e statements 
you used in 
exercises 1 ond 2 



Vbu may wont to (CfS 
ciic jse a cifferent coioT^ 
tor eoch initial 




L What IS the statement that instructs the computer to clear the 
screen tor graphics^ 

2. What statement would you use to draw m dark green^ 

3. Wite a program to light up a square m each of the four corners of 
the screen 

4. WVite a program to draw a horizontal line across the top of the 
screen and a vertical line down the middle of the screen The two 
lines will look like a large letter T (Choose a color for the 
lines ) 

5. Draw your initials on a graphics sheet Then, write a program to 
draw them on the computer If there are any curves, such as :n the 
letter C. you will have to use straight or diagonal lines. Your letters 
can be any size and any color. 

6. Wite a program to fill the entire graphics screen with a color of 
your choice. You can use either horizontal or vertical lines. 

7. Wite a program to draw the base of the spaceship on page 149. 

8. Wite a program for the flames coming out of the spaceship. 

9. Wite a program for the letters "S" and 'A" in "USA." 




At the Computer 



Tvpe and run this program 

20 COLOR 3 

30 H - iNKRNDd) 40j 
40 V = lNT(PND{ir40J 
50 PLOT H V 
60 GOTO 20 




^T^Ose A^B rue f/UM5£^5 

rue (^e/ipu/cs Meirl 




2. Stop the computer and list the program. You can t read all the 
lines because they roll off the top of the text screen To change tne 
whole screen back to text, type the command 



TEXT 
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vtou can clear the 
screen by typing HOMT 

Now fhe color can be(^> 
any number from i to IsT^'^ 



Type NEWl^> 




Type NEW (;^> 
Type NEW 



Type NEW 



The graphics screen will change to text. Now you can list your 
program. Change line 20 to. 



BGCOLOR = iNTlRNOd) 15)* 1 



Run the program again 



IJ^OK AT TWAT 




3 Draw a square that ''moves'' across the screen 

10 GR 

20 FOR H - 0 TO 39 
30 COLOR - 9 
40 PLOT H 20 
50 COLOR - 0 
50 PLOT H 20 
70 \tK^ H 
80 GOTO 20 

As you can see. the square is not really movmg. You are colormg 
m one square, then erasing it by colormg it black (the background 
colorj Then. \ou are colormg m the next square, erasing it, and 
so on 

4 Draw a square that "moves" down the screen. 

5 Tvpe and run a progiam to draw your initials. Use your program 
from Try These * exercise 5. v/* 

Don't use numbers 
larger than 39. or 
you'll get an error 
messogel 

Draw the entire spaceship shown on page 149 You have already 
done part of the.vxork in "At Vbur Desk." Use whatever colors you 
like You ma> vM.sh to begin by programming a background color 
over the entire screen 




i^d Ttje Atari Comrjuter 

-f-M: ■ 

^ At Your Desk 



On Older models there (&> 
Tioy be fewer numbers^"^^ 
fhof you can use 




To draw pictures on the Atari computer, you need to use a 
special statement in your piograms 

GRAPHICS 3 (or GR 31 

There are eleven numbers, 0 to 10, that you can -jse with the 
GRAPHICS statement For now, you will use only GRAPHICS 3. 

The GR-APHirS 3 statement changes the screen so that it is ready 
to display graphics Only the four bottom Imes of the screen can be 
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used for text. The rest of the screen is reserved for the picture that , 
being programmed. 



7nl$ part of the screen 
is used for graphics 

' This part is used for text. 



Imagine that the top part of the screen is a graph with many 
small squares like the picture on the next page The computer can be 
programmed to draw pictures on the graphics screen by coloring in a 
pattern of squares. 

In order to see anything cn the screen, you must teil the 
computer you want to use colors by typing: 

COlOR 1 




O FOR tJQ^. IT 15 T«e 
5WW i/P OH THC 5CRECN. 



The statement that is used for lighting up one square on the 
screen is PLOT To plot a square, you have to identify it with tv\^o 
numbers like this. 

PLOT ^9 13 

This statement lights up one square at location 19, 13 To find this 
location, start at the upper left-hand corner of the graph. Move across 
to column 19 and ( 'own to row 13 You wili see that this is the top of 
the letter "A" on the spaceship. 

Yvou can color in any square on the screen using PLOT and two 
numbers separated by a comma The first number tells how far 
across the screen The second number tells how far down 

You might be thinKing that it would take a very long time to 
'plot" squares to draw a picture But the Atari computer uses a 
statement that can do a lot of work for you Look at this program 



10 GR 34 

20 COLOR 1^ 



30 PLOT 0 04 

40 ORAWTQ 5 5<- 



■ Ser up the screen for graphics 
Use color 

Draw a square at 0 across and 0 down 
A new statementt 



DRAWTO in line 40 means "draw a line to " So. the computer will plot 
a square at 0, 0 and then draw a line from that position to position 5, 5 
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The output is a diagonal line like this: 



Find these squares ancj(^^^ 
lines on the graph ^"^^ 

Remembec use o colon (Jp^ 
when you have hvo ^"^^ 
statements on one line. 




Heres a program for part of the spaceship colored in on the 
graph It uses COLOR, PLOT, and DRAWTO: 



10 GR 3 
20 COLOR 1 

30 PLOT 17 2 DRAWTO 17 13 
40 PLOT 18 1 ORAWTO 18 13 
50 PLOr 19 0 DRAWTO ^9 13 
50 PLOT 20. 1 DRAWTO 20 13 
70 PLOT 21 2 ORAWTO 21 13 J 
80 PLOT 15 14 ORAWTO 22 14 
90 PLOT 1:j 15 DRAWTO 23 15 
100 PLOT 14 16 DRAWTO 24 16^ 



- These lines draw the 
toir port ot the 
spoceship 

-These lines draw the 
bottom of the spaceship 



If you don't tell the computer what colors to use, it will choose 
the colors for you. It vvill choose black for the graphics background, 
blue for the text background, and orange for the graphics squares. To 
choose your own colors, you must use a new statement— 
SETCOLOR— along with COLOR. 



Across 



Atari Graphics Sheet tor GRArHlCS 3 
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Mou can t use the 
number 3 when you ore^ 
In GRAPHICS a 




Number 10 causes 
a blank screea 
Don t use itl 



The color register is the 
first number C3fter 
SETCOLOR 



l.ook bock at 
page 148 



SETCOLOR m^ans you are going to "set" or choose a color. 
SETCOLOR is folio*ved by three numbers such as these: 

SETCOLOflB. 12. 2 

Let's look at one number at a time TTie first number chooses what 
you want to color. It is called the color register. In GRAPHICS 3, you 
can use the numbers 0, 1,2, or 4: 

0 and 1 mean choose a color for the graphics squares. 

2 means choose a color for fhe text background. 

4 means choose a color for the graphics background. 

The color register in SETCOLjOR 0, 12, 2 is 0. It tells the computer you 
will be choosing a color for the graphics squares. 

The second number chooses the color. You can use the numbers 
0-15: 



0 grey 

1 gold 

2 orange 

3 red-orange 

4 pink 

5 purple 



6 lavender 

7 blue 

8 blue 

9 light blue 
10 turquoise 



11 green-blue 

12 green 

13 yeliow-green 

14 orange-green 

15 light orange 



The second number in the SETCOLOR statement above is 12, so the 
statement tells the computer to choose the color green. So far, the 
SETCOLOR statement means the computer will color graphics 
squares green. 

T^le third number chooses the brightness of the color. You can 
use the numbers 0 to. 14. Zero is the brightest; fourteen is the darkest. 
The third number in the SETCOLOR statement above is 2, so the 
computer will draw very bright green squares 

SETCOLOR only chooses what you want to color (the color 
register, the color, and the brightness). To put the color on the screen 
you need to use the COLOR statement. COLOR is followed by 0. 1, 2, 
or 3. The number is always one more than the color register in 
SETCOLOR (If the register number in SETCOLOR is 4, then the 
COLOR number is 0 ) Here are some examples: 



SETCOLOR 0 12 6 
COLOR 1 



SETCOLOR 2 15 8 
COLOR 3 



SETCOLOR 1.78 
COLOR 2 



SETCOLOR 4 2 8 
COLOR 0 



Now, you can choose cole. , for the spaceship program. These 
lines replace old lines 10 and 20 
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You will be asked to 
program the other 
letters in "Try These " 




Your Atari computer 
manual has charts to 
show ycu which color 
registers to use You cari 
also experiment 

You can also use GR. 0 (PV> 
to clear the screen 



A COlOP Matement is ^^^> 
not necessory with GR. 1 
orGR 2 
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10 GR 3 

12SETC0LOn4 9 14 
14 COLOR 0 
16SETCOLOR0 0 12 
18 COLOR 1 

Line 12 chooses light blue for the graphics background Line 14 puts 
the color on the screen Line 16 chooses grey for the graphics 
squares which make up the spaceship Line 18 puts the color on the 
screen 

Now, you re ready to draw the letter "U " First, you have to 
change the color If you don't, the color will be the same as the 
spaceship, and the letter "U" won't show up 



Choose a color and bright- 
ness for the grapi ics squares 
Put the color on the screen. 
Draw the "U " 



100SETC0L0R 1 3 

110 COLOR 2 J 
120 PLOT 16 2 DRAWTO 18 5' 
1 30 3L0T 20 2 ORAVVTCi 20 5 
1 40 PLOT 15 5 

Line 100 is ver\' important Remember, you can use 0 or 1 for the 
color register to choose a color and brightness for graphics squares. 
You already used 0 in line 16. If you use 0 again, the computer would 
change o// the graphics squares to the new color. Since you want the 
letter 'L ' *o be a different color, you must use a different color 
register (1 ) for those squares 

The four color registers. 0. 1 . 2. and 4. allow you to have four 
different colors on the screen at one ti.Tie In the spaceship program, 
the graphics squares (registers 0 and 1) are grey and red-orange The 
graphics background (register 4) is light blue No color was chosen 
for the text background, so it is automatically blue 

So far vou have seen onl\ GRAPHICS 3 GRAPHICS 4. 5. 6, 7. 8. 9. 
and 10 work just like GRAPHICS 3. but they have more (and smaller) 
squares on the graphics screen Some of the graphics numbers use 
other color registers than the ones that are usee in GRAPHICS 3. 

GR.-\PHICS 0 IS used for text The computer is automatically set 
in GR 0 when yju turn it on. You were using GRAPHICS 0 when you 
tvped the programs in the other chapters m this book. 

GR.APHICS 1 and GR.\PHICS 2 are special. They allow you to 
v%ri!e graphics text Graphics text is letters, numbers, and symbols 
that are displaved on ihe graphics .creen They are made up of small 
graphic s squares Here is a progr. m that prints graphics text in 
(iRAf'Hk'.S 1 and rct;uiar t..xt (»n t le to\t scri-en 

3C *5 'THIS 15 GRAPHICS lExT ' 
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GRAPHICS 2 Is theirs 
soma only the letterr 
ore taiiec 





Choose 0 color for fhe 




In line 30 PRINT #6; tells the computer to pnnt m graph-cs text The 
output of the program looks like this J^ xbtext.ne 




1. Here are three graphics statements: GR. 0, GR. 1, GR. 3. 

a. Which statement is used for graphics screen display' 

b. Which statement is used for graphics text' 

c. Which statement is used for text only' 

2. Name the statement that: 

a. chooses a color register, a color, and a brightness 

b. tells the computer to draw with the chosen color and 
brightness. 

c. draws o^e square 

d. draw a lii.e. 

3. The program below draws oae square near the m: 'die of the 
screen ^ mc 

1C GR 3 
20 SETCOLOR 
30 COLOR 
40 SE'^COLOR 
50 COLOR 
60 PLOT 19 10 

a. Wite lines 20 and 30 to m.Ke the background color hghi 
orange (Choose any brightness you want ) 

b. \^,te lines 40 and 50 to make the square blue (Any brightness 
Will be all right ) ' ^ 

4. \\^ite a program to light up a square in each of the four corners of 
iHe screen 

Continued 
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Choose a color for the 
graphics squarei 




There are onJy two 
numbers you can 
use for graphics 
text 



5, Wite a program to draw a line across the top and a line down the 
right side of the screen. 

6, Using graphics text, write a program to print your name on the 
graphics screen. (Remember, PRINT #6, is the statement for 
graphics text ) 

7, Wite a program to draw the letters "S" and "A " on the spaceship. 





Don f forget the 

colon 



>tou can also press 
SYSTEM RESET 
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At the Computer 




I Type and run this program. Use your name in line 120 



10 GR 3 
30 COLOR 1 
^0 PLOT 0 0 

120 PRINT GRAPHICS BY MARK MORRIS" 

You should see an orange square m the upper left corner of the 
screen The graphics background is black, and the text 
background at the bottom of the screen is blue. GRAPHICS BY 
(your name) appears in the text screen 

Add another statement to line 70 If you start typing now, your new 
line 70 will be displayed in Ihe text portion of the screen Type. 

V0PLOT0 0 ORAWTO 19 19 

Tr>' to LIST your p:ogram Part of it rolls off the top of the text 
screen Clear tlie screen of graphics by typing GR 0 (no line 
number, Now. you can list your program on the regular text 
screej] Run the program You should see a diagonal line 

T\pe GR 0 and list the program Add this line 

20 SETCOlOR 4 5 8 

Change line 30 to 

30 COLOR 0 

RUN the program You have changed the background color of the 
graphics screen. Retype line 20 several times, changing the color 
and brightness of the line (But leave the color register, the first 
number. 4 We want to change only the background color ) 
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4. Add these lines: 

100SfrcXH.OR2, 14,8 

ii0caoft3 

You are changing the color of the text background. Change the 
numbers for color and brightness seve.al times. 

5. Change the color of the diagonal line. Add these lines to your 
program: 

5J SETCOlOR 0 1 2, 2 
60 COLOR 1 

Run the program 

6. You can use a FOR-NEXT loop to change the line to all the colors 
Add these lines; 

90 NEXT C ( //vjTaT T'^*'' 

Change line 50 to. V o\ffP^'[}^ 

50 SETCOLOR 0, C 8 p 

RUN the program and watch the colors change. Does it run too 
fast' Put in a pause after you draw the line Add: 

80 FOR P = 1 TO 200 NEXT P 

Run fhe program again 
1. Draw a square that "moves" across the screen. 

10 GR 3 

20 FOP A = 0 TO 36 
30 SETCOLOR 0 4 5 
40 COLOR 1 
50 PLOT A 10 
60 COi-OR 0«- 
70PLOTA 10 
80 NEXT A 




- COLOR 0 without SETCOLOR changes 
the graphics squares to the bockgrour>d 
coiot 'erasing* them 



Rur. tiie program. Of course, nothing is really moving The 
computer PLOTted a square, "erased" it. then PLOTted a square in 
tht "ext space, "erased" it, and so on. 

r.aw a square that "moves" down the screen. 

Dra> thfc entire spaceship shown on the graphics sheet Part of 
the program appears in "At Your Desk " You have written the rest 
of the program m "Try These " Choose vour own colors for the 
background, the spaceship, and the letters, Print a message in the 
text window, such as PROGRAMMtD BY (your name) 
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The Co mmodore Computers 

At Your Desk 





An Inwrs* heart has 

the colors reversed 
block heart appears on 
a green bockground 



Find the circle on fhe 
graph 



Vbu don t have to 
count spaces. 




Imagine that the computer screen is a graph with many small 
squares like the picture on the next page. The Commodore'computer 
can be programmed to draw pictures by filling in certain squares 
with graphics characters. Graphics characters are symbols, or little 
pictures. You can find them on the fronts of the keys on the 
keyboard. To print these characters on the screen, you must use the 

i VunS'. ^^P'^" ^° P'-'nf a diamond, you would hold down 
the SHIFT key and press Z. 

Suppose you wanted to fill m one graphics square with a circle 

muJ h?"''?. graphics sheet First, vou 

must be sure the cursor is at the top c. the screen To do this, vou can 
clear the screen by using this statement 

10 PRINT -Q' 

To type the heart, vou press the CLR key as you are tvping You will 
see an inverse heart svmbol appear on the screen ' 

You have already- used the CLR key to clear the screen By typing 
It in a PRINT statement as part of your program, vou instruct the 
computer to clear the.screen when you run the program 

The second line of the program is 

2E PRIM • < . '0 type the circle you press SHIFT and Q 

first'hne°" 'PP'"'' beginning of the 

Look at the graph The nurr.bers go across from 0 to .39 and 
down from 1 ,o 2.S Suppose vou v..ant.d to put the circle in the upper 
n.h hand corner of the screen You could put 39 spaces inside the 

quotes 

22 =h;M ■ 



r 



40th spoce— 
you have to 
count the zero 

But, there is a shortcut that uses - nev% sta;ement— TAB This 
statement has the computer print the crcle at box ,39 

20 PRINT TAB!39j ■#■ 
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Across Graphics Sheet for the PET Computer 

0 1 23456789 ion 121314 15161718192021 22 23 24 25 26 27 2<? 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 3637 38 39 
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m 



The heart tn hne 20 is 
the regular heart It is ^"^^ 
typed by pressing SHIFT 
and S 



find this box on the (W> 
Qfaph 



Look at the program and the output below. Tne program clears 
the screen and uses TAB statements to prmt symbols. 



10 PRINT 'Q' 

20 PRINT TABISI TABdfl) TABdSl TAB(20) 'A' 




Suppose you want to prmt a graphics character farther down the 
screen. You can use the PRINT statement to do that. Usmg PRINT 
alone tells the computer to prmt a blank line This program tells the 
computer to print a diamond 5 Imes down, at box 9 (across)' 



10 PRINT 

23 PRINT PRINT PRINT PRINT 4- 
30 PRINT TAB(9)"#* 



-4 lines of blanks 
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look at the graph \o 

find the output of lines^ 

2a 3a and 4a 



Since there are 16 lines 
of the pattern, you 
could also type- 
so FOR X - 1 TO 16 





Use TABS and PRINTS to (^S 
help you put the 
designs in the right 
positions 



There are 25 lines on the screen, so if you wanted a graphics 
character at the bottom of the screen, you would have to type 24 
blank lines or 24 PRINTs. But you know a shortcut to take care of 
that— the FOR-NEXT loop. 

10 PRINT -Q- 
20 rOR X = 1 TO 24 *^ 
30 PRiNT 

40 NEXT X _ 
50 PRINT TAB(20) "C* 

Here is the output* 



> 24 lines 
of blanks 




You can put together as many graphics characters as vou want, 
to make a design Here is a program to draw the top of the spaceship 
on the graph 



10 PRINT -Q" 
20 PRINT TAB[19) 
30 PR'NT TAB(18j 
40 PRhNJT TAB(17) 



To draw the bodv of'the spaceship vou can use a FOR-NEXT loop 
This part of the program draws two lines going down from 4 to 19 



50 FOR X :r 4 TO 19 
bO PPtNT TAB(17j - 
70 NEXT X 



You will be asked to program the bottom of the spaceship m 'Tr\- 
These'' and the letters *'USA" in "At the Computer " 



When you type a graphics character, what additional key must vou 

press'^ 

Draw a de^gn on a graphics sheet using any of the graphiC3 
characters you saw in this section VWite a program to draw the 
design on the Hjcen 

Continue the spaceship program so it draws the bottom of the 
spaceship Start with line 80 
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4. Continue the spaceship so it draws the flames coming out of the 
bottom of the spaceship. 




It IS gooc proctice (Pv> 
clear ::te screen at the 
beginning of every 
program 



Remembei. a colon (F^^ 
lets you put more than 
one statement on a line. 



Remembec an lnv»rs# 
charcxter is b'cx:k on a 
green bockgr^und 



^ can combine 
symbols In one 
statement 



2 




1 Practice V/p\ng several graphics character^ Remember to hold 
down the SHlFi kev You can also press the SHIFT/LDCK key 
until It clicks It whi keep the keyboard m the shift position. To 
get out or liie shift position, press the SHIFT/LOCK key again. 



The PET computer will draw a graphics character wherever the 
cursor ir. It is important to know how to move the cursor around 
when you write a program. First, practice clearing the screen. 
Tvpe 

10 PRIM "O" 



P ess CLR to get the heart. Dor t 
forget the quotes. 



RUN the program Notice that the screen is cleai^ed, and the 
curso' IS in the top left-hand corner. 



3 Now t>pe" 



20 PRINT PRiNT hr^NT 
30 PRiNT '2' < 



-Type SHIFT-W 



Run the program You will see three blank lines and the circle ra 
the fourth line 

There is another way to move the cursor down. You can use a 
PRINT statement, quotes, and the CRSR^ key Pressing the CRSR^ 
kev (inside the quotes) puts an inverse Q on the sc een Type 
the.se lines 

50 PRiN" • 

Run .he proi?ram You will see three blank lines, then a solid 
circle 

Now print a diamond above the circle This time, you mus! use 
the CRSR^key in quotes. Pressing the CRSRTkey (mside the 
quotes) puts an inverse dot the screen. Type: 



60 PRINT -a 

t 



.This IS the graphic diamond (SHIFT-Z^ 
.This is theCRSR T key 



Now run the program. 
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Remembec the inverse (Cy> 
Q IS typed by pressing 
the CftSR « key 



Remember to press 
STOP /<he- want t'oT^ 
start typing again 



Type NEW 



Type NEW 
Type NEW 



10 



You have already learned *iow to mDve the cursor to the right by 
using a TAB statement. Type. 



70 PRINT "I 



r TAB{10)"4* 



Line 70 will move the cursor down 5 lines from the diamond and 
print the spade on the sixth line, at 10 across 

7 There is one more important cursor movement— moving the 
cursor to the home position. The home position :s the upper 
left hand corner of the screen To move tne cursor to the home 
position and print a heart on the screen, type this line 

80 PRINT 'mA" 

To ge* Ine inverse S. press the HOML k-y (inside the quotes) as 
you type Now run the program 

8 LIST the program from #2 It should look like this 

10 PRINT 

20 PRINT PRINT PRINT 
30 PRINT 

40 PRINT mmm' 

50 PRINT 
50 PRlNT a 

70 PRINT BlDBflB TAB(10}'4" 
80 PRINT 8 4^ 

After you RUN the program, you'll see the READY message on 
the screen When you create a picture with graphics characters, 
the READY message might get m the way of your picture So 
eliminate the READY message by making your orogram never 
end To do tins, type 



90 G3i0 50 




RUN the program Line 90 keeps the computer busy The 
program will ne\er end. and the READY message will not appear. 
Use a one line infinite loop at the end of all your graphics 
programs 

Draw your initials on a graphics sheet You may wish to use thin 
lines, thick lines. cur\'ed lines blocks, triangles, etc Tnen. wr:te 
a program to draw the initials on the screen 

Program ihe entire spaceship on page 161, but without the letters 

"USA 



1 Now ::dd ti.e letters "USA " Use i^^a. -s characters to make up 
the letters Hinl You may want to use HOME. CRSRt. and CRSR^ 
in this program 
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ulj: 




The TRS-80 Computer 



At Your Desk 





\bu mus* use 
porenthe^es ond 
a comma 




If you use numbers 
mot are too large, 
yoij will get ar^ 
error messoge 



• 



Find these rectangles 
on the graph. 



Imagine that the computer screen is divided into many sma!! 
boxes or rectangles like the graphics sheet on the next page The 
computer can be programmed to draw a picture t^y lighting op certain 
rectangles to make a pattern. For example, a spaceship is represented 
by lighting up the rectangles shaded m on the graphics sheet. 

The statement that is used for lighting up one rectangle o^ the 
screen is SET. This instruction lights up the rectangle that is the l:o of 
the spaceship: 

SET (52 11 

To find the rectangle at location (62, 1), start at the upper left-nand 
corner of the graph Move across to the column marked 62 and down 
to the row n^arked 1 You slioiild be at the tip of the spaceship 

The first number m parentheses tells you how far across the 
screen The second number tells v'ou hov; far doivn the screen This 
statement lights up the tip of the 'A " Fmd it on the graph. 

SET (62 20) 

T T 

Across Down 

You can light up ari> rectangle on the screen oy using SET But, 
you can use only the numbers on the graph You can use numbers 
from 0 to 127 for the first number and numbers from 0 to 47 for the 
second rmmber For example, this statement lights up the rectangle 
m the upper right-hand corner of the screen: 

SET (127 0. 

You might be thinking that it would take a very lo'ig 'ime to light 
all the rectangles to show the spaceship You have learned other 
statements that can do a let of the work for you Look at tiis program: 



irjFORD 7 ID 29 
J0SFT (55 D) 
30NE. TD 

i! 




AU THi Boxes ^0/.W6 




This FOR-NEIXT loop lets you light all the rectangles down the side o( 
the spaceship with only one SET statement. These rectangles will 
light up, forming a vertical line: (56, 7), (56. 8). (56. 9). . . . (56. 29). 
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Find these rectangles 
on the graph 




A DATA statement can 
go anywhere in the 
program 



line 100 lights up 
rectangles (62. 1). [t\ 2), 
(60 3). etc 
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Find these lines on the 
graph 



way. 



The other side of the spaceship can be programmed the same 



10 FORD = 7 10 29 
M SET (58. D) 
30 NEXT D 



Since both sides of the spaceship are the same length, you can 
use one FOR-NEXT loop to draw them. Instead of having two 
programs, you can use this program to draw both sides of the ship. 



10 FORD ^ 7 TO 29 
20 SET (55 D) 
25 SET (55 D) 
30 NEXT D 

The line across the bottom of the spaceship can also be drawn 
with a FOR-NEXT loop. 

40 FOR A = 46 TO 78 
50 SET ;A 39) 
50 NEXT A 

This loop draws a line that goes across from 46 to 78. It is located at 
row 39 (down). The rectangles that make up this line are' (46, 39), 
(47.39). (48.39). . (78,39) 

The diagonal lines on the top of the spaceship can be drawn by 
SETting each individual rectangle, 

70 SET (52 11 
30 SET (51 2) 
90 SET (50 3) 
^00 SET (59 4) 
110 SE"^ [56 5) 
^20 SE' (57 5) 
^30 SET (53 2) 
^^CSE'^(64 3^ 
150 5FT [65 4; 
150 SET (66 51 
170 SET (57 5) 

There .s a way to avoid typing the SETs and parentheses. You can put 
all the numbers into a DATA statement 

70 DATA 5^ ^ 61 2 50 3 59 4 58 5 57 6 53 2 54 3 55 4 55 5 57 6 - 1 - 1 

Then you can READ the DATA, and SET what you RLAD 




80 flEAD A D 

90!^ A = -1 THEN GOTO 120<- 
100 SE"^ (A 0) 
110GO"O 80 

120 < 



■ T^edata 1 are •dumm/ data 



- Tl^e program continues 



To fill in the box under USA you could draw three horizontal (across) 
lines 

IPOPDRA - 59 TO 56 
130 LET (A c?;) 
140 il\ (A 28) 
150 SET 'A 29) 
160 >iEXT A 



u 
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In FOR'NEXT loops, the 
inside loop ts done first^"^^ 



The D loop IS nested 
inside the A loop 




Use a grophics sheet 

to help you tigure this^"^^ 

out 




Don t use numbers 
Ic ger than 127 
cxros^ or larger 
than 47 down, or 
you'll get an FC 
EPPOP rT>essoge 
FC stands for 
'I'legal function 
call* It nr>eans you 
used o number 
that was too large 



Or. you could use two FOR-NEXT loops Read this part of the program 
c^^refully. 

120 FORD = 27 TO 29 
130 FOR A = 59 TO 66 
140 SET f A D) 
150 NEXT A 
160 NEXTO 

First, 27 IS stored in D. and 39 is stored in A The rectangle at (59. 27) 
lights up Then, the next number, 60, is stored in A, and the rectangle 
at (60, 27) lights up The program continues m this loop until all the 
numbers for A are used up The output is a horizontal line it row 27. 
Then, the computer goes .o the next D, which is 28. The program 
loops through all the numbers for A The output is a horizontal line at 
row 28. Then, the computer goes to the next D, which is 29. The 
output IS a horizontal line at row 29 

When two FOR NEXT loops are used together, they are called 
nested loops In the program above, the A loop i^ nested mside the 
D loop In the program below, the D loop is nested m the A loop. This 
program fills in the same box under USA on the spaceship, it draws 8 
short vertical (down) lines from columns 53 to 66 



^2C?P0PA = 5S' 
130 f^OR D - 27 
•':0 5ET1A D! 
^50 NEXT D 
160 NEXT A 



'0 66 
u 29 




One loop mu:t be 
completely insiOe 
the other ioop 



L Draw the outp it on a graphics sheet 



10 FOR A = 40^0 50 
20 SET (A 25j 
30 NEX'T A 

2. Describe the output for this program 

10 ^OR A O^J 
20 '3R D - 0 TC 47 
30 'A D' 
40 \EXT 3 
53 \E a' a 

3. VWite a program to draw USA as it appears on the spaceship Use 
FOR-NEXT loops to draw the straight lines 

4. Draw your initials on a graphics sheet If there are any curves, 
such as m the letter C, you will have to draw them using straight 
or diagonal lines Your letters can be any size, large or small 
Then, write a program lo draw the initials on the computer screen 
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uQl C ^ fa^ Co mputer 




YOU STOP 
THt COM Pi/1 



Type NEW Ltrrj.'^ 
Type NEW 



This program has an 
'nfinite looo You'll need^^ 
to STOP the computer 



Tvpe and run this program 

^0 A - 0TO '27 
3C NEX'^ A 





Add this line to your program and run it 



CLS mcan^ "c!ea: screen " Tnis line tells the computer to clear 
the program from the screen The proi^ram is cleared before the 
output IS printed leaxing a clear screen for vour computer 
picrjre 

3 fhant^e a s;atement in vour proi^ram so the computer draus the 
lint^ at the hottoni of the screen 

4 Chanj^e a statement m \our nrogram so the conr outer draws the 
line at the top of the screen Jter vou run tne program, kxjk at 
what happened to the beginning of the line The READY message 
co\ered it up' The RtADY message appears when the computer 
reaches the end of a program To avoid ha\ing part of your 
graphics Mo^ ked out the program must never end So. add this 
statement to vour proi^rani 

'CCC I'C^' 'DOC 

You don I hci\e to use line rumber luijo AfA lin<^ numt)er will 
do but It must be the last line in vour program 

5 Change d statement in your program so the computer drav\s a 
dotted line <Kross the screen (Hint Light up e\t^r\' other 

n ^Jancle ) 

a [>rf>ur.im to (jr<iw \(jur initi^ils Vou can use vour program 
frv)m Trv These' (werc ise 2 

7 Iti^ht up re(!<ingles randomlv on the s( rren F^arl of the program 
IS doruMor vou Complete lim^s 20. .^0 40 and 30 



ClS 
c^C A 
30 J - 

SE' . 
50 30^0 



Pick the highest number 

you want for ocross and down 
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RESET Is a statement 
that turns oft tt^e lighted^ 
rectangle. 



Type NEW. or change 
some lines from ttie 
previous progranrv 




8 Draw a dot that "moves" across the screen. 

10 CLS 

20FOPA = 0TO 127 
30 SET {A 24) 
40 RESET (A. 241 
50 NEXT A 
50 GOTO 20 

The dot IS not really moving. You are lighting up one rectangle, 
turning it off, then lighting up the next one, turning it off, 
und so on. 

9 Draw a dot that "moves" down the screen. 

10, Vfyite a program for the spaceship as it is shown on the graphics 
sheet. Parts of it have been done for you in "At Your Desk ' Also, 
you programmed the letters in "Try These," 



o 
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*PPI« ll« Graphia 






ERIC 



Enter this program and run it. Draw the picture that you see on 
your screen. Describe how it moves. 

5 TEXT I GR 

10 FOR L « 19 TO 0 STEP - 1 

20 FOR A - 0 TO 15 

30 READ D,C»D 

40 GOSUD 1000 

50 NEXT A I RESTORE 

60 NEXT L : GOTO 5 

70 END 

1000 COLOR« 0: HLIN 
1010 COLORS D: HLIN 
1020 RETURN 
2000 COLORS 
20.t0 RETURN 

5000 DATA 10,22,1 »17 ,23 ,2 ,16 ,24 ,3 
5010 DATA 15, 25,4,14, 26,5,13, 27 ,B 
5020 DATA 1 3 ,27 ,B , U ,26 ,5 , 1 5 ,25 ,4 
5030 DATA 16,24,3,17,23,2,18,22,1 
5040 DATA 20,20,1 ,20,20,1 ,20,20,1 
5050 DATA 20,20,1 ,19,21 ,7 



1 1 f29 
D»C AT 



AT 
A 



A 
•f 



+ L 
L 



+ 1 



D: VLIN B + L, C + L AT 



Description: 



GR 

READ...DATA 




Here are some BASIC keywords used in the program. 

instructs the computer to use most of the screen for 
graphics ^nd only the bottom four lines for text. 
The READ statement in line 30 reads three pieces of 
information from the DATA statements and puts the-n 
into variables B, C. and D 

HLIN draws a horizontal line. For example, HLIN 3 14 AT 10 
draws a horizontal line on row 10 going from'positicn 3 
to posit on 14. 

VLIN draws a vertical line. For example. VLIN 4, 20 AT 10 
draws a vertical line ir, column 10 from pcsition 4 to 
position 20. 

COLOR tells the computer which color you want to use 




I 
5 



S 



0 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
U 



Q 
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Commodore 64 Graphics 



Enter this program and run rt. Draw the picture that you see on 
your screen. Describe how it moves. 



1 



10 FOR L » 0 TO 
20 READ A ,3 ,C 
30 GOSUD 1000 
ao NEXT 
50 RESTORE 

60 PRINT:PRINT:PRINT 

70 GOTO 10 

80 END 

1000 PRINT 

1010 FOR X 

1020 PRINT 

1030 NEXT 

5000 DATA 
5010 DATA 
5020 DATA 
5030 DATA 
50ao DATA 
5050 DATA 
50G0 DATA 
5070 DATA 
5080 DATA 



SPC(A) !CHR$(C) ; 
= i TD B 
CHR$( 1 13) ; 
X;PRINT:RETIJRN 
18 »5 »ia9 ,17 »7 ,150 

16 ,9 ,153 ,15 ,11 ,158 
la, 13, 129»13, 15*158 
13 ,15 ,152 »ia ,13 »159 
15 •! 1 »153 »1G ^9 ,158 

17 >7 ,129 »18 >5 ,158 

20 »i fiaa ,20,1 ,iaa 
20,1 fiaa ,20,1 ,iaa ' 
20 >i tiaa ,20 ,1 ,iaa 



Description. 



Here are some BASIC keywords used in the program. 

READ...DATA The READ statement at line 20 reads three pieces 
of information from the DA'. A statements and puts 
them into vijriables A, D, and C 



SPC 



CHR$ 



The SPC fu iction v/orks with the PRINT statement and 
instructs the computer to print a number of blank spaces 
equal to the lumbe-- stored in variable A. 

The CHR$ function works with the PRINT statement and 
instructs the computer to print the character associated 
vvith the number in the parentheses. The CHR$ function 
in line 1000 cianges the color in which the Commodore 
prints things. The CHR$ function in line 1020 instructs 
the computer to print character number 113. 
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WORKSHEET 61 IBM Pqr Graphics 

Enter this program and run it. Draw the picture that you S' d on 
your screen. Descnhe how it moves. 



5 UIDTH ao 

10 FOR A « 0 TO 15 

20 READ B»C»D 

30 GOSUD 1000 

40 NEXTjRESTORE 

50 PRINT:PRINT:GOTO 10 

GO END 

1000 PRINT TAB'B) » :COLOR 



1010 COLOR 7 
5000 DATA 18 
5010 DATA 16 
5020 DATA la 
5030 DATA 13 
3040 DATA 15 
5050 DATA 17 
50G0 DATA 20 
5070 DATA 20 



»0:RETURN 
»5 .<1 »17 »7 ,2 
»9 »3 »15 »11 »4 
»13 »5 »13 »15 »E 

• 15 tStia ,1:3 f? 

»1 1 »4 »16 fS f3 
fl .2 »18 »5 »1 
»1 »4 »20 »1 »a 
»1 -4 >20 »1 ta 



D fO:PRINT STRING*(C »219) 



Desc ption: 



Here are some BASIC keywords used in trie program 



WIDTH 



READ...DATA 



COLOR 



STRINGS 



sets the screen width You could set the width to 
20, 40, or 80 characters wide. 

The READ statement in Line 20 reads three pieces of 
information from the DATA statements and puts them 
into vanabies B, and D. 

The COLOR statement in line 1000 will cause the next 
character to be printed m the color contained in 
variable "D". The zero used m the COLOR statement 
sets the background color to zero (black) 

The STRING function in line 1000 is used with the 
PRINT statement to pnnt the character numbered 219. 
That's the character you see on your screen. Each 
character is representee by a number in the PCjr's 
ROM. The "C" represents how many of that character 
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WORKSHEEl 62 TRS-80 Model III Graphics 

Enter this ptogram and run it. Draw the picture that you see on 
your screen. Describe how it moves. 

10 FOR LOOP « 0 TO 17 
20 READ A,B 
30 GOSUD 1000 
flO NEXT LOOP 
50 RESTORE 

60 PRINT:PRINT:PRINT 
70 GOTO 10 
1000 PRINT TAB(A) ; 
1010 FOR X = 1 TO B 
1020 PRINT CHR«(2ia) ; 
1030 NEXT X.'PRINTrRETURN 



i5000 DATA 18 
5010 DATA IS 
5020 DATA U 
5030 DATA 13 
50a0 DATA !■> 
5050 DATA 17 
50S0 DATA 20 
5070 DATA 20 
5080 DATA 20 



»5 »17 ,7 
»3 »15 » 1 1 
»13 ,13 ,15 
,15 ,ia ,13 
,1 1 ,1S ,9 
»7 ,18 ,5 
,1 ,20 , 1 
,i ;20 ,1 
,1 ,20 , 1 



Description: 



Here are some BASIC koywords used in the program. 

READ...DATA The REaD statement at line 20 reads t/vo 

pieces of information from \he DATA statements 
and puts t^- i into variables A and B. 

CHR$ This function prints the graphics character 

that you see on your screen. Each cfiaracter on 
TRS-80 has a number from 1 to 255. 
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COMPUTER 
ASSISTED 
INSTRUCTION 
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ERIC ^ 



gplimDlDli3i niimjii3i^^ 



CAI 



Computer Assisted (aided) Instruction is the process 
of using the computer as a learning aid usually by 
allowing the student to interact with a learning 
activity on a computer. 

The microcomputer is an effective instructional tool 
which is capable of providing appropriate attention 
to the unique needs of each individual student, 
improving the availability, and use, of within-class 
instructional resources, and inore effectivsly 
motivating the student — regardless of his or her 
ability level. 



The increasing attention being given to the use of nrNcrooompulen in educational settings raises 
this question in many people's minds: ''Can oomputar aasistad instruction replace the 
clasvoom teacher?" The Btw^r is daf inrtely not Not at aH. Though h is tnie that when the use 
of instructional computers vms first started in schools^ they were viewed as a means of finally 
providing each ar>d every student with tlie one^iHme di sc o w y dialogue ¥^kh had been 
shown to be exceedingly effective by the Plato - the great master teacher of all time. In many 
respects, the early development of oomputar-essUtad instruction was largely an attempt to 
recreate the unique interaction that occurs neturalty between student and tutx in en 
indhriduelizad tutorial session. At thb stage of daveloprrent, however, it can be said most 
asttiradly that the microcomputer end computer assisted instruction have yet to attain this 
idear' instructional level 



As generally used today, the term CAI of computer esststed instruction includes these four 
"approaches" drill and prxtice, rutorisis, simuMion, md pfObhrrh9oMng. 




CAI INCLUDES 

• OHILL e rHACTICC 

• TUTOHUte 

• SiMULATiOM 

• rnoeLtM-eoLviMe 
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Literacy with Computers 



To be functionally literate in Anierica in the 1980s and beyond, 
implies that one has attainec^ a quality high school level education or 
its equivalency, including computer literacy. 

We recognize that there are many levels of proficiency inherent in 
the concept of computer literacy. We do not suggest that the skills of 
sophisticated computer programming are needed by the average citizen. 
However, we do believe, in general, that to function effectively in 
contemporary society, one should develop certain knowledge about and skills 
in the use of computers. The knowledge base involved developing an elementary 
understanding of what a computer is, what it can do and what it cannot do. 
This level of understanding might also include an awareness of some of the 
issues brought upon us by the ''age of microelectronics." 

The computer skill needed by most adults is that of being able to use a 
nicrocomputer and accompanying software as a device for learning as we 
ordinarily might use a book, audio tape, film or laboratory equipment and 
materials. 

Results of a study using microcomputers with adult students (most 
young adults) indicate: 

(1) The use of microcomputers resulted in faster attainment of the 
knowledge and skills needed to pass the GED (High School 
Equivalency Examination) and higher levels of student motication 
as measured by attendance, active involvement in learning 
activities and expressed interest and satisfaction by students. 

(2) Their attention span is longer when they are interacting with 
computers than when being presented with similar information by 
human teachers. 

(3) Involvement in the use of microcomputers has a positive effect 
on the self concept of the young adult learner. 

Using computers to facilitate learning. 

(1) Involvement with computers is likely to be most successful wheri 
both teachers and students voluntarily engage in computer assisted 
instruction. 

(2) Teachers should be thoroughly trained in the use of the equipment 
and in the noirienclature of the basic components of a microcomputer. 
We found that a two-day hands on clinic with 2 or 3 follow-up 1 or 2 
day workshops provided adequate training for most teachers. 

(3) Access to computers should be provided to small learning groups as 
well as individuals. 
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Shy or seemingly withdrawn students should be given ample 
opportunity to learn with computers, otherwise the more outgoing 
students are likely to monopolize available time and equipment. 

Teachers should continuously monitor computer learning to be 
certain that all who want to participate have equal opportunity 
and time; that learners know how to properly **load'' programs and 
operate the equipment; to give assistance when the computer cannot 
compute because of improper input; and to provide additional 
information, explanation, or clarification regarding concepts 
being learned . 

Students who show superior skill in using the r mputer should be 
encouraged to supplement the work of the teacher in assisting 
others 
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SowMtiors To Comidw In Ukcting Coimmrcidly-DMilofMd Computer Assisted 
Imtniction Lanon Meteriil "SoftvMre" 



Don the instructiona' software being considered appropr.atelv "match' youf 
preoeternriined instructional objectives' 

Does the instructional software's specific application (i.e., problem solving, drill and 
practice, tutorial) have pctential for meeting the student's identified learning needs' 

Does the instructional software prescribe entry level skills' 

What are the experiences of other educators who have used the instructional software 
being considered ' ~ iwoic 

Has the instructional software been evaluated adequately with respect to establishing .ts 
effectiveness in improving leanr>er outcomes? 

Can the instructional software be adapted to meet changes in the curriculum and in the 
way student needs might be more effectively addrssed? 

Dootht Mndor prwide upditn and «rror correction for the innructional aoftvMr* 
foilowfing purchve or ietae? 

Is the instructional softvMre pedagogicaliy sound? Docs it provide for a divenity of 
instructional approaches; dependant upon Individual studant ncadk? 

it the reading level used in the software appropriate for the intended student users? 

What length of time will the students be expected to use the software' In individual 
sessions? How often? 

Wh»t overall visual effect does the material have? Does it hji«, appropriate "eye appeal?" 
Are the ^aphics used where appropriata to facilitate iaarr ng 

Are content strands provided M^tich contain a sequence of Icssont ranging from easy to 
difficult? 

Are teacher manuals and/or student manuals provided to compiimwit the software, 
w4)ere such would be useful' 

Does the vertdor provide adequate documentation concerning the appropriate reading 
level used to develop tt>e software instructional content? 

Does the software provide "Of> line" directio to the student while he or she is interacting 
with the computer? 
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1$ the tnftructional software user-controlled? 
1$ random selection of software contr nt possible? 

Can the user branch to various parts of the lesson for help, for exam.Ve to a glossary and 
get back again to the place where he or she "left off"> 

Are the next steps the student will be exposed to made clear? 

Is the user able to contro' the reading rate and pace' 

Does the voftw^rr permit the student to revise previous work dunng a session 

10 How does the software provide feedback to students' 

Are appropriate explanations given regarding wh, an incorrect response was 
unacceptable? 

Do« the software program allow acceptance of mrorrectly spelled answe s? If so is the 
spelling error corrected m feedback to the student? 

What provision is rnade fo. dealing with student input which is not recognizable bv The C 
> microcompotef ? I 

Are all wrong answers given by The student treated appropriately without demcamnq ihe F 
student? ^ JL. 

n. Does the nstructional software program provide for perma->ef*t retention and 
maf>agemenT of Koring and student performance or is it lost wteo the mtcrocomputer is 
turned off? 

U- Is the instructional software eesily ar>d quickly foeded into the microconputer by t/ie 
stiHtentp or is it misceptiMe to demege. or require oooplex procedures to load? 

13. Will user training be requir ed to effectively use the instructional soMWve? !♦ so who will 
i^rovide the training? 

14. Does the instructional software vendor provide "backup" softv«re and courseware disks 
cartridges or tapes at a reduced price> 
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DRILL AND PRACTICE'S RAO RAP 



ARE WE HONEST ABOUT OUR OBJECTIONS TO DRILL? 



Computerized drill and pnctice 
has gotten a bad name Ad- 
ministrators frequenil) wel- 
come mc inio their Khools 
>*ilh the hope thai I will fmall) be 
able lo shou them some "good" soft- 
ware The> complain thai after exam- 
ining demonstration matenals and 
looking through caulogs they have 
found linle that is impressive. Mo$i 
sofiuare the\ claim is onl> good for 
dnil and practice, an activm they be- 
lieve unworthy of a teacher 's valuable 
Computer time 

This IS a curious attitude given most 
edu.aiorv would agree. I believe, that 
drill IS a ncrcessar> pan of learning 
hoi example, number fact*^ are com- 
monl> presented to children void of 
an> inherent meaning and muM simpl> 
be learned through repetition Other 
skiliv arc basic to some higher-level 
skilU mord identification to reading 
comprehensions and must eventuall> 
be executed u ithout conscious effort 
Such automatic recall can be obtained 
through the repetition ofdnll 

Since the educational communit> 
clearl> believes drill and practice is 
necessar>. it is logical that computer 
dnli-and-praCiice actiMties would be 
common if evidence could shou that 
tht compuienzed approach ua^ panic- 
ulariN efteciiNL hi k educational rc- 
scrarxh ir. t'cniTd! is often inconJu 
M\c m'j)0' roMcwv of computen/ed 
dni -jnd'prj.wjc studies <Bo?emar. A. 

»^^. :/ iU\i 32-40 \insonhaier 6. 

Baw Lducauonal Ttchn<»iof>\ 19"^ I 
n il) 2^^-321 seen-, to indicate a sig- 
nificarr advantage to: the use of the 
compuif • ati:\ nics 

I: TtN. JKJ hj- dLnionsirjtvd th 
\*:!u. vi'^i^jicn/ev* dnl, du^t prj, 
iKi on. n, L".' rii:h!'u';\ \*.)ndcr uh\ 
ca'.\*j;».r ri^-.s* th.^ appikaiton I k 
In. » hj<^ their re^stana* no! or. 
rcscarxT jji. hu* ratnv i^^r compar 
son^ \f^x\\', \jpui nnuons oi idt*!' 
u J.I if., nt. 'h««iJ \ k \ - exjnuni 



Objections. Perhap*^ cntics sec com- 
puter drill-and-practice actiMtie"^ as 
basing limited \atue because good 
teachers and good teaching materials 
do not ask students to engage in repet- 
itive, even dull, work As a parent I 
know this IS not true M\ son and 
daughter bnng home stacks of dittoed 
I worksheets nearly ever> evening 
! These worksheets frequently appear to 
require dull and repetitive acti\it> 

Perhaps, then, teachers reject com- 
puteniatior. of these worksheets as 
just too expensive I wonder if people 
wh(» think this wa> consider the in- 
schiK^I and out-of-school time m> 
kid^' teachers bad to spend to score 
these worksheets Since, in pan. m> 
taxe*^ pa> fo' this nme. I v%ould rather 
the time bt- spent working Jire*:tl> 
with m> children or pcrhap*^ preparing 
to uork with them 

Finall> . critics feel perhaps that 
computerized worksheet*^ just aren't 
necessars I wonder if these critiC'^ 
ha\e realK looked at how paper work- 
sheets are actually used in schools 
M> kids firsi i;ce their worksheet*^ in 
corrected form, at beM. the da\ after 
tJie worksheet*^ were completed At 
that point I dtink che> tend to look at 
the grade and probabiv feel g(H>d it 
they have done well and bad if the\ 
have done pot>rly Even if the> actual- 
Is bother to look at thw* problems :he> 
have miNsed. the delav sjnetr thc\ first 
did the exercise^ pro\entv therr. trom 
reconstruct ing and cv .''uatins: their 
on^inai meniai jlIimiics 

CAI benefits. 1 muM wonfess m\ bus- 
es and admit to being a stror^t propo 
rent ot microcorrjputcr app!icjth«ns 
Those iiL'ncral hu^cs jvjj^ -f^j^r 
pcj: u -^ic \o he ^omt .n:jit'<.c j'v:.j 
nierts s'jnrK>n'nk! r.urot.'^nru't"' J"'-: 
anC prjt:i..c .n vijs.r.Mnr.s Fir^: 'nc 
mKroi'MTjputor ^jn ukv* ihc mik' 
gi\L :hc ^tudr:ni the dni'-jnj.-rjvt.*.. 
attention that is needed The computer 
will niM lire ol presenting prcMuns or 
ot vorrc.'in^ tficn 
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Secondly, the computer can provide 
more mmediate feedback Admitted- 
ly, a teacher could also provide imme- 
diate feedback and perhaps provide 
additional useful instructional com- 
ments, but as suted earlier this is of- 
ten impractical I believe students 
need to have access to their thoughts, 
decision ciitena. and recollection of 
other mental activities m order to 
make the most of feedback This feed- 
back must be given within nK>ments 
of the student's onginal response for 
full access to these recollections In a 
practical sense. I believe the student's 
lik'-lihood of being able to operate in 

I. me frame will be greater when 

engaged in computerized dnil and 
practice 

Finally, the computer, at least theo- 
retically, offers the poiential for great- 
er individualization Learning tasks 
can be adapted, perhaps automatical- 
ly, to a particular student's needs 

Improved products. Can computer- 
ized dnil and practice activities be im- 
proved'^ Aside from obvious issues 
like the quality of the presentation, the 
avoidance of distractions, and the ap- 
propriateness of feedback. I think 
more could be don-: to take advantage 
of the computer's ability to gather and 
analyze data. 

First, there is the matter of efficien- 
cy Merrill and Salisbury {Journal of 
Computer-based Instrucuon 1984. 
// i9-2h have used an analysis of 
error> to specify where practice time 
should be most efficiently concentrat- 
ed A second use migh: also be made 
ot error anaKsts Phye iConU'mnorar\ 
Ediuuttimul Pwi h(thfi!\ N79 J 
"is' ir*.'Us' thj! jIi .tt'I''^ ar*. nof 

rc.ord vTTv'r- on j p*-- -r-ien*-r\ 

;c'r '^js.v and Jcicrmins c p^ru-.Tj An 

anaissis ^rror pjIUtr^ wouid he u^c 

^^hllc I jpi j\ c\*.iicd js trie next 
educator hv the pt^tcntial of the com 
putcr lo c-'tahiivh cdu^. j'ii»nal 
nkr.»u.>rM^ II ; Jcj: ihu! icjcDers 
uso Jri't and pra. l in . ij\\riv»ni 
vN<»riJ* Jill:! -At rc icju. U\ thf«»vK 
drill and prjw!)^c '»u! ultoyrther I d 
rctc^mnicnd s^c wonunue u» ret'ine 
t ompuieriztd dnil and practice alv» 266 
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iSL PICTURE 6RAMMAR 

A helpful drill on English verb 
tense forms, 

Grode Level ESL students of 
intermediote ond odvonced levels 
Instructional Design Outstonding 
Content- Good 

Appropriateness Outstonding 
Interest Level. Good 
Ease of Use Good 
Support Materials Good 
OVERALL VALUE Good 

^5 cgoiiaimg the ihickc! of l.nplish 
verb tenses is never cas> for siu- 
dents learning English as a second 
language Studenis need siead> prac- 
iice using ihcse verbs, especially ir- 
regular verbs, before they can master 
iheir fonms. The best way >s for stu- 
dents 10 get immediate feedback as 
ihey practice individuall) . but feu 
classrooms allou teachers ihe flexibil- 
il> or Ihe lime lo work individuall> 
VMth man> students for long Nou 
ESL Picture Grammar can offer ♦hat 
individual attention lo students The 
program a .ks students lo fonm sen- 
tences represented b> easily under 
st<x>d piituics. am! corrects thtni on 
Ihc spot 

DESCRIPTION: This program 
manages to translate an activit> that 
normall) requires leacher dictation 
and piciure cards into an independent 
activit> The object is to show stu- 
dents tht idea behind a simple sen- 
tence and have ihem wnie it using a 
verb in it*^ correct form On-screen. 
Ihe Subject and object of the target 
sentence are represented b> simple 
pictures Tht verb is p,ven iii its firsi- 
person present-tense form and stu- 
dent*^ art asked to creai;- a sentence 
usinp the \erb and tht two noun- So , 
lor exampli tht word t boost 
pjj.id hilwcci. d pitiurt o\ j K»\ ami 

J pMurt- O! J hjll. sttlTUU lot tht HMl ' 

U-iKv "IK ^hth^vtv tht hall I 
, A< tht student ad\jfKcs through th« 
24 levels of the pri)grjm. tht tar^cl 
sentence bctonics incrcasing|\ ami \ 
plcx Tht progran) bepin*^ askirp lor 
negati\c statements or question^ li 
^\V< students to form sentence*, in ' 



the ptfti. future, and progressive 
lenses 

The program will test students on 
their mastery of the content of the 24 
levels and store student scores 

STRENGTHS: This prognm is use- 
ful because it allows teachers to en- 
gage students in meaningful indepen- 
dent drill work that provides 
immediate feedback In this wa> it 
helps to solve the management prob- 
lem often associated with an ESL 
class that usually contains a diverse 
student population. 

The exercises proceed m a logical, 
orderly sequence Even as students 
move on to more difficult skills, the 
program returns every now and ihen 
!o previously learned skills This pro- 
vides good reinforcement, and intro- 
duces some variety into the activity. 

The comprehensive teacher's guide 
describes the program in an casil) un- 
derstandable manner Picture' and 
word cards are also provided for 
teachers to use in introducing the pro- 
gram so that students understand that 
the picture of a boy always stands for 
the pronoun " he ' The program is 
niccK designed and cas}|> under 
stiHHJ. something? not always true of 
programs for ESL classes 

WEAKNESSES: While the pro- 
gram IS designed for independent use. 
; teachers will have to introduce its use 
carefull). explaining the function of 
the on screen pictures and making 
&urr students understand which word 
each picture stands for There is no 
On-s^.recn tutonal or intrtKluction 

Tht program is thorough and com- 
pleie. lb >ui:h repetitious after a while, 
because ever> sentence has the same 
structure subject --^ verb - obiect 
— H('\u'\\((ih\ Joanm Marun Prin 
iifHil Tht Haldam Sih(nn' (old 
Spnn), \) 

Hardware. .\ppL II scrits (4NKt 
I'uhhshir ritvslcf Solivsart 9(Ki 
hroadu.ix Nt w ^'ork N> I(KK^^ 
212/67* 311 \ 
Price: S.^*> MS 

Pre%iew: ^O djx prcMcu a\ailahlt 
Backup: Can bt made from original 
dn h 122 on RajJer Scrx ue Card 
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COMPUTERS IN THE CURRICULUM 



MATH IN THE NEW AGE 



WHILE COMPITERS ARE 



ELECTRONIC LEAKHIKKS Am 1f«^, 



^>eclnnInp to chanfic man> aspe.i^ of 
iradiiuinal inMruuion. ihcir pc>un:i.i 
inipjc! on !hf maihemaucs classriMvi 
enormous No' onls uill compuurs 
vhdnpi hou man\ irddmona) nuin 
lopics are tauchi. hu! !hc\ uill dr^ 
maiicallx chance the mathematics cur- 
nculurr. itseM Suppi^rt for maior cu- 
n.uium reform in the n.^! I(h> disijn- 
tuiurc LOn»r-»s m man\ torn> In. 

>edrho<4 ol rhi Njtior..; 
JefoT' Math.matu. . .r: cx.cllcni sour.c of ar.^umcnt. tor th.s 

ine current Mate of mathematit^ edu. jtmn m the United States 

Chan^ie conic because inexpensive software programs for schcx^l and 
home computers can do nearl> ali of ti.e mathematical manipulations and 
a culations tha^ ar taueht from firs: grade through calculus sS;^ ; 

ShnTr? ^-aions. factor .nrrX 

Kxnomials sois, equ.r.ons mtcLMU dm.rennat. . and even n)or. 

I here cvcr> reason to tx heNc thy su.h programs, or iheir equuaicm x.ill 



soon be dxailable m a pocket calcula- 
tor That means ihat the overv^helm- 
tn^: mjiontv of our mathematics cur- 
riculum vMth Its hea\\ emphasis on 
manipulation miaht be displj^ed b\ an 
ne*pens:\e caiculatur Thai > ^troni: 
•no!i\j:;on lo consider maivr ^i.rritu- 
'iifTT relorm 

TEACHING WITH CAI 
AND PROGRAMMING 

The nature of this reform can be 
Meued as ha\mg !uo distinct parts 
The first pan is to make appropriate 
use of the computer to help teach 
those topics that are alreadv in the 
curriculum This is a familiar apphci- 
tion that applies lo ncar!\ all curricu- 
lum areas 



The second pan is modifxmg the 
cumculum so that it properU' reflects 
the availability of the computer This 
will ceMainK have the most signifi- 
cant :ong-term impact, as this will 
change the daih activities of evtrr>one 
teaching mathematics m e\er\ class- 
room in the country 

Using the computer as a problem- 
solving tool IS fundamental to both of 
these pans, and cenainlv a topic re- 
ceiving considerable attention amone 
mathematics educators The curricu- 
lum should show students hov^ to 
solve problems using softv^air wntten 
by others and by leaching students to 
wnte their own computer programs 
Bolh of these skills are very Tmpor- 
Unl 



A complete list of the commercially 
available, demonstnibly useful $of|. 
ware for the mathematics classroom 
would be very long. The software 
ranges from arithmetic dnil and prac- 
«'ce to sophisticated ar>alysis of stu- 
dent errors, and from traditional com- 
putation to higher-order thinking 
"> usmg most 
available programs is that they don t 
Help solve problems chosen by the 
"Undent On the contrary, most of 
thj-m present the student with yet an- 

er VnH f?'^'''* «he Comput- 
er and ,t does not provide the prob- 
lem-solving assistance the student 

Teaching students how to program 
IS. in my opinion, essential to their 
using the computer ts a problem-solv- 
ing tool After students have learned 
to program, they can use the computer 
lo address problems of interest to 
ihem If someone else has already 
wntten a program that will help, then 
by all means, teachers should encour- 
age students to use that program. 
However, the majonty of problems 
are not likely to have pre-wntten soft- 
ware solutions readily available, and 
students will need to know how tc 
program to apply the computer to their 
problem 

Do students need to develop the 
skills of a full-time programmer ' Cer- 
tainly not. Most of the programs they 
wnre to help solve a specific problem 
will be surprisingly shon 

Must a math teacher teach program- 
ming'' No. the most qualified teacher 
should do so Programming is a tool 
that IS useful in the study of mathe- 
matics So is reading II other teachers 
can teach both of these skills that' s 
just fine 



Hi 



ADAPTING THE CURRENT 
CURRICULUM 

There Will not be any sudden, dra- 
maiic reforms in ihe maihemaiics cur- 
riculum, no mailer how desirable 
ihose reforms appear lo be Consider- 
ing how Ihe compuier can be used to 
help leach chose lopics alrcad> m ihe 
maihemaiics curriculum is. ihercfore. 
very imponani. The followmg aciivi- 
iies rcfleci ihc lypc of computer appli- 
cations that will be contained in a 
revised curriculum, but all can be im- 
plemented in mathematics classes to- 
moTOw. Tomorrow is the day after 
today-^hese arc not suggestions for 
(he distant future. 

Activity I; Algonthms and flowcharts 
ire new words for old ideas. An algo- 
nthm IS an ordered ^t of rules or 
steps to be follov^ed to solve a particu- 
lar problem or produce a panicular 
result A tlov^chan is a pittonal uav 
to represent an algorithm Student's 
should be taucht to create algorithms 
and expresN ihem in several ditferem 
^^a>s. one ol uhkh is a Hovschan 

Consider the standard problem o{ 
solving a simple linear equation, 
something many students can do even 
pnor to their first year ot algebra 
There is much to be learned b> devel- 
oping an algonthm to solve the gener- 
al equation Ax ^ B = 0 Figure 1 is 
a flowchan of one valid algorithm 
B> learning to create and express al- 
gorithms students learn to consider 
all cases The two cases when A is 
zero should not be overlooked Teach- 
ers should check the algebra book 
used in their school Both of these 
cases are probably omitted from the 
many pages of materials descnbmg no 
more than what is contained in this 
flowchan Show your students the 
equation above and ask them to devel- 
op their own flowchan 
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Activity 2: One of the mosi importam 
problem-solving lechniq les in malhe- 
maeics is trial and error The compuier 
has made this technique even more 
effeciive-Hnals no ionger require a 
major compulaiional etfon When siu- 
denis are laughl trial and error meth- 
ods, ihey become confident iiiat ihey 
car. solve any equation or inequality 
That's much bcttrr than their current 
feeling that they can solve only a few 
special cabcs. and they can only do 
that if they can recognize the special 
case. Is this particularly hard^ Here's 
a BASIC program to solve the equa- 
tion 

V^V" . 3x = 0 



lOU REM TRIAI AND ERROR SOLI TIONS 
no INPLT X 

PRINT SQRi\*» - 3*\ 
i PRIM 
j-in (•,«>!() I !(• 

! v« j-\n 

I MnL» this progrdfTj as j model, jsk 
Miicl'-nt^ to Milve some simjijr cqua 
tions or inequjlities 

Activity 3: Simulations provide many 
opponuiiities tor real problem-boiving 
application^; The t'ollouing is an ex- 
ample of a problem appropriate ror 
lunior high «;chool students \*ho ^an 
appiv ihe computer as a prob!em-v.olv- 
inc. tool Have students look at the 
tlouchan and run the program that 
solves It 

Problem: Collecting baseball cards is 
a fast-growing hobby Because the 
cards are wrapped v^hen you buy 
them, you cannot know m advance 
v^hich cards you are buying If there 
arc ^0 cards in a complete set. hov^ 
nian> cards \*ould you expect to buy 
before gettinu all 30' One tlouchart 
tor the solution oi this prohicm is giv- 
en in figure 2 




Apple mnd Commodon wtnion: 



REM BASEBML CARDS 

DIM O30) 

REM MAKE COLLECTION EMPTV 
FOR E = I lo 30 
LETGEi = 0 
NEXT E 

REM COL NT THE NUMBER OF CARDS 
BOIGKT 
LET K = 0 

REM BUY A CARD. PUT IT IN COL- 
LECn-ION. COUNT THF PURCHASE 
LETB = INT(30*RND(I, + I) 
LETOBi » I 
LET K = K + I 

REM IS AT LEAST ONE CARD MISS- 
INC 

LET S = I 

IFOSi = OTHEN 410 

LET S = S I 

IF S = 30 THEN 520 

REM DISPLAY NUMBER OF CARDS 

BOLCHT 

PRINT You bought ".K. curds * 
END 



410 
420 
430 
500 

510 
520 
530 
540 
hOO 

610 
620 



Conversions /or other computers: 

TRSDOS: Replace line 410 v^nh this 
LET B - RND(30) 



Add this line lo the pro- 



MS-DOS 
gram 
90 RANDOMIZE 

Then, replace line 410 with this 
410 LET B » INT(RND*30)+| 

Solution: Choosing a random integer 
in line 410 simulates buying a pack 
without knowing which cards are in- 
side Each time it nins, the program 
will produce a different result depend- 
ing on which random inieger it begins 
with To find the number of cards a 
collecter should buy, cake the average 
o\ several runs 



ERIC 




1 MAKE 

' COLLECTION EMFT> 








S£T NUMBER OF 
CARDS BOUGHT TO 0 










BUY A CARD 






PU' CARD IN 
CGILEQION 








ADD 1 TO NUMBER 
OF CARDS BOUGHT 




^''1SAT\^ 
rl-EAST ONE CARDN. 


YES 



sJJISSlNGl. 
Nol 



' DISPUY THE NUMBER 
OF CARDS BOUGHT 


z' — ^ 





END 



) 



dUonthm tor Jc'tcrnuntmi rhc number 
(»f hasihjll lurds //; hu\ m order lo 
( (*ile, t a 1 '*mplt'tt set 



r 





> 


ASSIGN VALUES TO A AND B 







TES 



NO 



rES 



NO 



END 



SOLUTION IS X =. -B/A 



0 4ND\^yES 


1 

SOLUTION IS ALL VALUES OF X j 


0 ^ ^ 


(ho 









THERE IS NO SOLUTION 



fii? / A flowchart that sHphs an algonihm lo u^he the eauaucn 
4t * B = 0 ^ 
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ELECTRONIC RESEARCH 



fUCTIONIC LEARNINC MAtCH19M> 



BY GWEN SOLOMON 



On- line cUita han ks. 
M processors. 
an J data bases will 



help \()ur sliulen ls 
prospeet for i nfor- 
motion 



Yi 



Spring is the season 



ot ihc rc^cJKh paper V\ ith the mann- 
er brcw/es and lenethcnin^' da>N come 
the qucNtioriN thai mean il's term paper 
lime aL'am "V\herc do I start ^" 

VVhat am I supposed to do*" and 
••H<>H do I look this up*" txer\ li- 
brarian and teacher uho has taken stu- 
dents through the research process 
knous there's nexer enough time to 
give individual students all the guid- 
ance thev need to find ihe right re- 
sc>urces But uith more and more computers availahic in school libraries, 
leaching students to use reference materials can be made easier Students can 
use soltx^arc to find reference materials and leam hou to use them 

The advantage of using the computer is that students can leam hou to use 
librar> materials at their oun pace Then using dala base and uord privessing 
programs, students can record and organize notes more etticicntU for sophisti- 
cated research papers And uith on-line data bases, students have a nev* ua> to 
acquire research materials beyond the resources ot their schiK)l This aiticle will 
mtrixluLC these three applications and suggest some acti ities teachers and li- 
brarians can use to help students find and use research materials 



KA\\ \ M>| (IMON \\ WW 
< OMIM ll^K ( OOKIHW 
lOK \l SUM NM)N \\\kM 
s< IK Mil IN I Ml HKOW 

Mill ( <ntt'i ihfis I*K^N 
no ii\i I >. 
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RESEARCH SKILLS 
SOFTWARE 

bcr-Tc ^^uut•^l^ >(jn mcir rcstjNh 
nir»Juv^ hjMt rcftrcDtc nutcriais 
.»irh -'VA.4rc Hn the jk*»iKrfjr\ io 
J / '■/../ . iiful \ft,ltii Sk'f's h\ hJu- 

prcsenis in:.»mij:ifn 
jh«»uf *"jMi: reference mjfcrijjs Siu- 
Jcrits practice >electing ihe best re* 
M^urvL' in \*hich lo find inl«>rmjtion 
uMRi: J simulaied card cjijloi: cnt\- 
^Inpcdij alnunjc diciiunjr) jiijv 
K>nk i^t quoiaiions. ihcNJuruN and 
Sook uorld rcuords 

U/u/f / ;w Lookififi For ' frum Sunhursi 
<Piejsjni\illc. NY. »(X) 43|.|V34) 
helps older students develop vcar^h 
NlrjieL'ie> lo locate resources The pro- 



gram pi>ses a series ol questions jhoui 
the student s topic Dependini; on him 
the questions jre answered, the pro- 
LTjni lakes siudenis u\ descriptions ot 
standard relcrence nu.vTials Teachers 
• >r 'mrjr.jns ^jn jjs|j\ ,Lisi..nii/. the 
nr.'vi'-j.T! s.. tnai it a ill Jire.i >tudenis 
t«» reMiur^cs ,n *nej s^noi*! .m ihrar\ 
bhn^r s^:!,\ h\ Bede ^ot»v jre 
<ava)lahie from hiims tor jhe Human- 
ities Princaon. NJ X(M) ^^'-^l^fti is 
the mos! si>phis!ieated <>i these hhrars 
Mmulath)ns Students e\plore a simu- 
lated ^ard v.italoi: slacks jn en^xclo- 
pcdia makla/ine vataloi: non'hiH)k 
vjtjuc non-Hook materials, jnd ».on- 
(emporar> hiocrjphv volk\tion L 
hrar\ Ski//\ contains si\ topics fur stu- 
dents to practice resear».ning Alter 
linding and collecting tj^ts m The var- 
ious sections 1)1 the simulated lihrar\ 



students ^an compare their results 
\*i(h a model search An on-saeen 
librarian is alv*a\s ncarhx to explain 
h»>A In Use materials 

APPLICATIONS 
SOFTW \RE 

t MH>' -udents h.i\e learned hou to 
cOlk\t intorn(ation. the real tesj is 
v^riiinL a term paper Fur this task, the 
computer in jn exeeptionaiU useful 
:(»'»! lor orL'ani/mv and prcsenlini: in- 
rormation Siudenis wan use a data 
^asc fo record the inlormation ihe> 
jairier TheN can ^reate a tile tor each 
suntopk and store citations and text in 
indi\ idual records 

A data base helps students make 
sense «»ut oi (he traditional stack ot 
Uk wards (hat v\i|} not put theniseUes 



Cracking the Toughest Reference Book: 
Compiling a Computer Dictionary 

B\ Man Lee Shal\o\ 



The diciionar\ can be the tough- 
est reference book for students 
to crack. There's so much informa- 
tion, even in sch(X>l editions, that 
students arc often intimidated 
Thick, threatening dictionaries 
stand unopened, unused, and duvt% 
on the classroom shelf 

Teachers often introduce the dic- 
iionar> b> having students create 
their own This is a valuable exer- 
cise, but there are drav* backs K 
e\er> student creates his own dic- 
tionary none can be vcr\' compre- 
hensive If assembling the dictio- 
nar> is a group project, organizing 
the infonT*ation and presentation ot 
the dictionar> can be a nightmare 
Heft's i solution with an interest- 
ing twist Compile a computer dic- 
tionary. Lsmg commercial soft- 
\*are. or programs of their ov^n. 
students can learn everything you 
^ant them to know about dictio- 
naries. 

Hcrt art three ways for students 
to use a computer to create a dictio- 
nary. For each, start with a list of 
the vocabulary you would like in- 



cluded in the dictionaf) > our stu- 
dents w ill need a eotxi dictionar\ to 
sene as a source for theirs If \ou 
arc using a vocabulary list from a 
technical area, make sure the stu- 
dents have a science or technical 
dictionarv 

I. Commercial Software. The 

easiest wa\ to create a computer 
dictionary is to use commercial 
sottware Anv vocabulary softv^are 
that allows teachers to enter their 
own vocabulary lists and defini- 
tion^ will do One that is widelv 
a\ailable is DaMdson s Word At- 
tuik' tTorrance. CA. 800 556- 
6Mh The program is a four-pan 
vocabulary building program that 
contains nine levels of vocabulary 
There are extra data disks \ou can 
buy to supplement the list 

Here's an activity that works 
with Word Anaf k' 

1 Give the students a group oi 5 to 
26 words 

2 Have the students wnte a short 
definition for each entry, using a 
dictionary Each definition should 



take up tcwer than 36 letters and 
spaces 

3 Ask students to write a sentence 
^howinL* how the word is used 

4 Next have students wnte a sen- 
tence where the word is missing, 
but the context makes the meanir. 
clear 

5 Ha\c students enter their infor- 
mation into the program and then 
test each other with the activities m 
the program 

Lsing a commercial vocabulary 
program is easy, but rrsans sacri- 
ficing some flcxibilitv You have 
to set up vour dictionary the wa\ 
the program is set up You have 
more flexibility, and can strunure 
vour intormatron more like a dic- 
tionary it you create it using a data 
base program 

2. Data Base Programs. You can 

create a dictionary with any data 
base program Two particularly 
easy-to-learn ones are Grolicr's 
Fnendh Filer fDanbury CT 
HOO/K58.885K) and OCH s .V.;/^' 
book Filer (Lexington. MA: 
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jnt»i manjiicjhle order On^c ^tuJent^ 
njNC r»»ii.'h Outline^ for ihcir papers in 
fi irvj fhcN *.jn UnC the narch and noh 

• ••-jp /, ihtir rtvt»ir».n !nl«>rrr,j!ion 

i". Nv.irji (l;ur vljtj il^v .md 

•r r' .-Li^ -jnp.'rinL' \un ind . iij- 

• ir^jprr. ?n)m (heir revearwh noie> 
An> hjNC pn^gram ^an he u^^d 
•»nc projfjm ^pi,\intjl!\ ^.rcjfed tor 
j>^eR^.hlini: re^eJr^.h nt>te> is Groiier » 

i\irj Kfiikrr <I)jnhur\ Cl 

^Vnen all the note** jrc jirjniicd. 
stdvleniN *.jn use a \*i)rd privcessor to 
A'-ite the term pjpcr rhe\ tan ori:j- 
ni/t 'he repon js !he\ wish and then 
a»i>e li True rexiMon is p*»ssihie 
'.vjth a \^ord processor sintc jn\- 



M7 S62-f)650) 

1 Have students ehwse Nocabu- 
iar> \iords from a subject thev are 
nou siud\mg. 

2 Lsing a dictionary, have stu- 
dents »lnd SIX Items of inlormatjon 
tor each v^ord pronunciation. et\- 
mologv. !>hon meaning, synonvm, 
anionxm, etc Srt up the data base 
^^lth those Items as fields 

3 Once students enter and sa\e the 
material activities depend on the 
^capabilities of the program Stu- 
dents could pr;nt out a list o\ ant- 
^^n\ms and trv lo guess ihe origma! 
word Or students could hd\c the 
pr.tiiram son the \*ords m alphabet- 
Kai order to print out a tull dictio- 
nary 

3. Prof^ramming. For a computer 
^lass assembling a dicnonar) data 
base is a great program design ac- 
iiMiv The follouing activitv has 
students v^nte a BASIC program 
that displavs a >fc0rd, its meaning, 
an antonvm, and a sentence that 
includes the uord 

1 StdH b> choosing a list of v^ords 
for the data base For each, have 
students unte a detiniti,m, an ant- 
onvm, and a sentence using the 
word 

2 Set up the data base The infor- 
mation IS stored in program lines 



thing -uords. order of ideas. fiKus 
and p<»sitK^n ol quotes —v. an be 
^hanjed easil\ F»)r a lechnical rep4^n 

aW .ban* anddisplj\ sijii>tj^j| jnji\- 
In{v-jr„icd pri»i:rjmv (hat .ili.>w 
-MiJeni- lo mesh iiraphs ^^haps jnd 
ie\! ».\aied Aiih w»»rd pr*\v >,ni;. 
Jjtj nave and Lraphu^ pri>crafuv are 
ideal Se\ era! are available I ht \ m* 
».lude ^pplcwurKs troni Apple iCuper- 
tmi. CA 40H^Mb.|OIOi. the S.hnlas- 
lu PFS series (\ew York. W 
212 50V jnd Tandx s (h-sk 

nhiu W.tnh I.\ Hr3^i-"'(XJ* 

ONLINE 
DATA BASES 

Sin* c librars rcsour*.es arc limited 
b\ lunds and b\ the phvskal ^on- 



strainis or ihc room or building \as! 
amounts of information thai ar^ 
rent rclcsant. and nccessars arc a\,' 
j'ok iM viuucfUs inrouL'h on-line daia 
Hjves ith a ^.omputer modem JeJ- 
ivj(.-d ph.^n.- line, ^ommunuaiionN 
voli\\are jnd a si;h>tnpiii-n U\ »int or 
Mu-re -nhTPiation reirie\al scrM^t> 
viuJtni* na\e access \o te^^nnuai m- 
torniaiion and a limillebs number of 
reterenccs A trained teacher or librar- 
ian ^an help students learn to retrieve 
mti)rmaiion X\hile on*line sear<.hes 
tan be expensive, advantaiies to this 
lorm v>l researi.h include speed and 
at.ura<.\ Citations and dwunients 
tan be di^wnloaded to the students" 
^oinputci and stored on disk or printed 
»>ut ifitr a inmpU'U prime f ta on unt 
rvstunfi sev hL. \o\tmhtrDi' 
ivmner I^H4 pp J J. 40 > 



called data lines Data lines are 
numbered, so they can be made 
pan of a program vihen you 'Aant 
the computer to process the data 
Programmers usualU use high 
numbers tor data lines, so that 
there are lots of numbers left for 
program lines 

The data for this program uill be 
stored in pairs of lines The first 
line contains the word, the detlni- 
tion. and the antonym The scctind 
line contains a sentence using the 
uord 

Have students start the data base 
at line ICXX) Separate the items o\ 
mlormation with a comma Line 
lOiO will contain the word m a 
sentence These might be the en- 
tries for the word ^ splendid " 

0\1\ SPLKNDID BRIGHT OR 
SHIMSC OLU 
1010 DAT^ THE PARTY DFCORA- 
TIONS La)KED SPLENDID 

The data lines for ihc next word on 
the vocabular> list would follow on 
lines 1020 and 1030 
3 End the data base u ith these two 
'dummy'* lines. Our BASIC pro- 
gram will look for these to know 
when It has read all the data 

W8 DATA WORD.DEFINITION.AN- 

TOSYM 
WWDATA SENTENCE 



4 The last step is to have students 
write a program that processes the 
intormation in the data base The 
tollowing sample program asks the 
user to t\pe m a word, then prints 
Its definition, antonym, and a sam- 
ple sentence for the word on Ihe 
screen 

Appie version: 

l(» REM DICTIONARY DATA BASE 
:o MOMF 

^ti READ OS.AS 
4^1 READ STS 

V.IFSTSr SEVTENCE' THEN GOTO 

IV; 

PRIM 

■0|\PLT SELECT A WORD XS 
SO PRIST 

\h \S - W$ THE.S GOTO 110 
UHi PRIM SOT IS DATA BASE TRY 

ANOTHER WORD GOTO 60 
MO PRIST WORD US 
i:o PRIST DEFINITION " DS 
M<| PRIST ASTONNM 'AS 
-i^' PRINT EXAMPLE STS GOTO 60 
150 I.nD 

DATA WORD.DEFINITION 

ANTONYM 

DATA SENTENCE 

Conversions for other computers: 
Commodore Replace line 20 with 
this PRIST I [•• 

CLe\r^5 ^^P'^^^ '"^ 2^ ^'^^ 
MS-DOS Replace line 20 with this: 

^fdr\ Lee Shalwy is a freeiame 
writer hHo has trained many teach- 
ers in the use of computers. 
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.ii scfv'..c -PjIi^ AiiP c\ MM) 

inwIuJcv mJoxcv ii^ live ncwv- 

... r . ,» r. ^r^i 

. r'. s iiul tiTl \ Npc^ ijl 

J.it.i r.j-^^ nij\ he hc.piul I»»r ihcir 
t'lpiLV .mJ J rcdu*.cd rjic is jv jiljhie 
lor mNii!utii>nN 

li'h iphiL Kcincvjl Services 

n .inj nitTc ihjn Jjij hjNCs 
in in^ *\.icntCs. mcdk;nc buNinCNs, 
et.hj^ .iiu'ii mkm! vticntC*.. jnd hu- 

In adJitu^n t\> ihcNC jnd i>ihcr hih- 
Is'^iiMpn^ djM ^J^c^ The Source 
MJ .ir. \A HO() jnd 
Ci»n.pjScivC iCoiumhuN. OH. 
^i-l -i"^* ^^Hji jre i:cncrjl inlornu- 
tii»r ».T»kCv ihji teller jttc^N lo ent>- 
^l»'p^di.t* ncvv>» jnd .'leeironit mjil. 
ii^f-rj 'jhor thinii^ ThcvC uh> cjn 



uidcnis Jtwc^s wUTcni inti^rnu- 



li'^n !or I heir rc^cjrth 



THRKK RESEARCH 
U Tl\ n lES 

Whtf vtudcnl*» know ihcir i«h>|s 
N'ln r^^icrcnce M>urces jnd ^olt\^ jrc- 
ihe> !' ne jble to nuke iIvkhJ u^c oi 
vompu\'rs in preparing resejrth pj- 
per^ rlere jrc vome JtliMlie^ thjt uill 
.ntr.jJjce Mudcnis lo hofh 

I. Introducing Reference Sources. 

Fn njve siudcni** learn aK>ui irjdition- 
ji reterjnte materials, have ihem tre- 
.iie J jhjn eovenng the bj'^u* rcier- 
*.'iue IlM^ in the schoi^i iihrjrx 
Atrosv the lop oi the ehjn pLee the 
hejdir.jis "Source." **T\pe ol Inlor- 
injiion. ' "Arrangement." and **Spc- 
t!jl Fciiures ** Give student^ j list ol 
hjML relerence sources in the lihrarv. 
.ind h.ive them till in the three renuin- 
in: ».jiei!ories A sample entr\ mieht 
\ook hki tills 

Source: Tfw World Mmitnuy 
i>pe of Information: tacts on pco* 
pie pljtcs. science, sports, musit. 
jn. tf\nemment and politics. Iiterj* 
lure, cntcnainment. business 



\rranKemenl: hv >uhievt 
.Spt'cial l-ealures: published vcjrlv. 
suniirjr) o\ vcjr > news index bv 
u^pl^ .ind n.mic in l''»>ni qiiivk index 
in KkK 

2. ( rtalinu l>^la Base ol Re- 
sources. A sjri.ii.on «M ihc tN«vc .it 
:iv»tv *..in he j^cJ ti> V fw'jic i ^nriipuiei 
Jjij bj^L lit iihr.irv revour^js thjt nIu- 
dents ^jn use to surt their rcNCjrch 
• I sint J djtJ bjse proL'rjm desjijn 
J lorm with ihe lields used .iN)ve 
S»niKe Ivpi* III Inlorin.ihon 
Arrjntemeni ' jnd S|Hr<.ijl Fej- 
lures ^t>u niJv jjso vsjnl lo jdd j 



5^ 




WiTH COMPUTERS, 
lBRARIANS and TEACH:RS 
CAN G!V: STUDENTS ^hE 
iND:\/'DUAL RESEARCH 
SUPPORT EACH NEEDS 

new Meld "Lvjiion" ti^r students to 
indujie where the source is stt^rcd 
LiKJiiims mi^ht include vjru^us *.ijss- 
ro*>ms. the sthv>ol librjrv. or j public 
librarx Students might jIso inditJie 
the Dev^cN DeciinjI number or the 
Librjrx ol Congress number the 
s\>urce. il the source is tJtjl\\L'eil in 
thjt wjv 

• Crcjie J list 4)1 tt^piis thjt students 
tjn Use u» nil in the Ivpe o\ \n\oT- 
nuti\>n ' ticld hjth entrv must de- 
scribe inh^rmjtion the sjme wj\. in 
order lor students to be jble to sejrch 
the file Ijter A list ot topics might 
include these ummals art, uutonuh 
hilfs. bi4\tne\\. Kuri er\. tfiwrtain- 



nit HI c» ''^'w/'//^ ^<»\{fnnunt atnt 
fhfhru \ ht'hntt \ lift mum tnusn 

M /I //« ( Kiihl It I hni>Lt\:\ \r^<tfi\ wttfUi 

• ANNi::n cjcii nIj.I^jV .i JiPLicn; rc- 
^«»uu». .«! rc^HiFv^N i".j!jifL* Hjvc 
then U[v !hc inl^-rirjiion 4»r inLir 'c- 
N<iiirv.c into (he d.i'j r>.ist 

• I hen hj^e ih^ siud*.nlN Jf M>nie 
prjtikc scjri.hi.s on jheir Jju bjscs 
Ft>r exjmple . >k students lo Ukjic 
the resources thev vv.>uld m tor j 
bu>L*r.iphv 4ti Pre^id<.fM Ke.t-'.ni • Ihev 
wiiuld sejr».h Uyr c\^t\ enirv vviih 

people ' or g\ncrnnient jnd pt^h- 
lus in the "l>pe o\ lnlt)riiijii*)n" 
Held I 

3. Lsing Data Bases for Note Tak- 
ing. Alter student have stjrteJ their 
rescjrch. hjve them ^.rejte jnd use 
some simple data bjse liles to orga- 
nize their notes I sing material col- 
lected on their topic, thev cjn practice 
searching and soriini; their lile to 
come up vMth j rough t^uthne for their 
research paper Have them ixpe up 
their outline using a \*ord priKcssmg 
program 

A data base li>r rescjrch notes 
miehi Use these fields 



Topic: 

Subtopic: 

Source: 

Page: 

Notes: 

A dd*a bjse ol sources thjf can be 
Used in prepjring a bibliographv 
niiizht use these lields 



For Books 

Auihonsi: 
Title: 

Cit> of Publication: 
Publisher: 
Year Published: 
Pages: 

For Periodicals 

Author(s) 
Title of Article: 
Title of Periodical: 
Volume and Number: 
Pages: 
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ARTICLES 
THAT NEED 
TO BE 
READ 



TEXAS LEADS THE WAY 

Arthur Luehrmann 

Partner 
Computer Literacy 
Berkeley, CA 94708 

You Texas folks have done something that my state and most other states are still chewing over Tm 
talking about the statewide computer literacy requirement, of course. Mind you. I'm not saying that youVe 
the only people under the sun who think computer education is important Nearly everyone in education, 
from the substitute teacher to the Secretary of Education, seems to think it would be nice for kids to have 
a chance to learn about computers Every year there are twice as many computers in U.S. schools as 
there were the year before. Most secondary schools and many middle schools have classes tn computing. 
Learning opportunities exist nationwide as never before. 

And that's as far as most state computer education policies dare to go the creation of opportunities. 
Opportunity, however, is not enough Opportunities abound for learning a foreign language, studying great 
literature, and expiring history, yet how many take the opportunity'' All kids have an opportunity to study 
math for 12 years, but few do They all go through high schools that offer three or four years of science 
classes, but few avail themselves of the opportunity 

And what of the young people who do seize such opportunities'? Walk into a twelfth grade math or 
science class and you won't see ♦he average high school senior sitting there. Instead, you're likely to find 
more boys than girls, more light faces than dark ones, and many signs of affluence and advantage. 

As many reports prove, this is also what happens when the computer class is only an opportunity. The 
math jocks flock to class, and others feel it |ust isn't for them. And. in fairness, the math-shy kids are 
often right When a computer teacher is faced with a mathematically sophisticated bunch of kids, it's awfully 
difficult nof to pitch the class m a direction they're eager to trot That may be why so many elective computer 
classes look like thinly disguised math classes 

Texas educators (and legislators) have given the problem a great deal of thought and have done exactly 
the right thing Computer literacy is too important to all concerned - kids, their parents, and the society 
as a whole - to be left as an elective subject Furthermore, by requiring all students to take a computer 
literacy course, you folks have, neatly and simply, sliced through the Gordian knot of inequity that entangles 
the elective computer classroom 

I don't mean to gloss over the difficulties that remain acquiring equipment rapidly enough to make hands- 
on experience the backbone of the class, providing training opportunities for computer teachers, selecting 
appropriate instructional material evaluating student performance, and the like None of this will be easy, 
and because of this fact, a grave danger turks )ust around the next bend 

Having decided that all kids wii; enroll m a computer literacy class, computer educators con expect 
pressure from various sources to weaken course content Many, believing that a real hands-on introduction 
to computing is too hard for average kids, will press for a watered down. let's-all>read-about-computers 
course in which kids learn hardly any usefu< skills 

Wnats the best response 10 tms pressure^ Heres what I heard one Memphis teacher shout back at 
ar^ administrator who wanted a weake* course for average kids* "Don't you seii my kids short' Don i 
le:' me wnai they cant learn, vou come to ciassroom and see for yourself Amen lady Its essentia' 
that this message be brought home to worriers The jOb is up to computer teachers I know many of you. 
and i know you can do it 





COMPUTING WORLDWIDE 

SEVERAL COUNTRIES HAVE EMBARKED ON NATIONWIDE SCHOOL 
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COMPUTER PROGRAMS 



**OVR COAL ASD THAT OF THE 
Fresident of the Republic is to turn t))c 
pitsent generation into the best trained 
in our histor>." said French Pnme 
Minister Laurent Fabius when he an- 
nounced his government's plans to in- 
stall microcomputer labs in all of 
France s 50.000 schools 

France is one of four industnalized 
counines to have embaried upon na- 
tions ide computer literac) campaigns 
in the past two years Japan, the Sovi 
er Union, and ltal> ait the other coun 
tne^ that have launched educational 
programs, although it is still too earl> 
to assess the progress made b> the 
latter two Bniain. meantime, has had 
a Computer literacv program for five 
years 

Indeed, since Britain began its na* 
tional computer literacv scheme in 
1981 vinualK even pnmarx and sec- 
ondar> school in the countn has in- 
sulled microcomputers The Depan- 
mem of Trade and Industr) paid half 
of the cost for the first microcomputer 
inMalled in each school, at a total cost 
of I? million pounds (SI5 mil«^.r.> 

The purcha^: of these first micro- 
compuier.'' ua^ designed to raisr the 
a^arenesv of teachers parent'^ and 
•dminiMrators in th< potential of com- 
puters in education It v^orked Ac 
cordinc to Geoffre> Hubbard direcior 
o\ int Cour^:i; lo- Educational Te.h 
noiocN thd' admjr/vtcrv Bntair cot- 
pu:r- 'd: • proiec th: aN rr^L'i 
sen K»j nou ha^ 15 micrc»compu;rr*' 
mosih finaruec h> loca' scno(»: 
budrd- and parenMeacher as^^.^i*, 
tion- 

Ir France murivrompute'' netw^ork^ 

an-w iHi !(• {I'l.. larfc-*': pr.iu* 
^ch KtiN Smaller prima'x scno>|v r( 
cened ont computer each Th. 
sch,Hii. aKi. reunta monciar) hand 
^ ouh vMih uhkh \o purcha«.c softv^art 
bnnrrinj. im total cou of thi proiec: 
lav u. ni!lli(»r. jran*.^ 
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Japan prefers to folk>« the British 
eumpk. however li spent two bil- 
lion yen (S8 million > in 1984 and a 
further four billion yen (SI 6 million) 
la^t year to subsidi7t the purchase of 
the firs; microcomputer for each of 
Japan'^ primar> and secondars 
schooN At the moment ii is estimated 
that les'^ than 5 percent of priman 
school^ and \t<^ than .^(» percent of 
secondary schools in Japan own mi 
crocomputers 

Teacher Training The greater proh 
; lem facing educational computing, 
i however, is the itlucunce of teachers 
10 learn about the neu technologx. 
•ccordinf to officiaK in aP the coun- 
tnes In an effon to combat the prob- 
lem. Bntain, France, and Japan have 
all coupled their microcomputer fi- 
nancinp ^iih ma'^sive teacher-traininc 
program^ 

In Britain, each school that received 
subsidized microcomputers sent at 
least c^o teacher*^ for traininc The 
Dcpartmen: of Lducatior and Scien^t 
d?\clor>:d toufscx at three difkrcnt 
If^eN tha haNc hccri atiendec b\ 
mort thar |(Ki (KH' teacncr. ir the p^n* 
thrcj \caf- Mos' leache^- enri»H m a 
^ou••dJ^ auarcncvx i(»u''s. Tht . 
al^'i' recci\{ training: packapes sot» 
v^art . and supcested course schedules 
Bntjsh teacher^ and teache* trainer^ 
^w. r.vcd reMfv^ i« ^m.Y sh 
coursfx Mo4; eourator^ rep^»r thd* ai 
Ihourr th; course^ in^reas. tta.n. • 
awareness of what computers can do. 
teachers still emerge without a full 
understanding of how best to use 
iherr. Local education authorities fur- 
thermore arc reluctanj to relea^'C 
teacher- fron. iheir duties for \en 
lonf 

France staned ad\anccd teacher 
trainmp course^, in |9Sl Tuo thou 
sand school tca^her*^— mon than half 
from nonscience disciplines— receded 
a year of full time training' m the edu- 
cational application*' of technolog> at 
27 unuersit) centers around the coun- 
try In turn, these teachers helped 
Uain 110.00(1 other teachers m om- 
week courses held during school vaca- 
tions 



Tk lipaw c i c have «pied for a more 
yJuil pmctt m tir MMishment 

of computer education in schools The 
introduction of computers and the 
training of teachers will be spaced 
Over the next few years This process 
ma> be less threatening to teachers, 
uid Takashi Sakamoto, a member of 
the four-nun "Special Comminee on 
Prniary and Secotidary Education m 

fht Infonnaiioii Society*' oi #ie Miius- 
vy of EAicalion According to Saka- 
moto, the committee ha^ developed a 
three-lc^vel. teacher-training curricu- 
lum that will be used b> trainers from 
educational centers, universities, and 
pnvate industry 

As a further aid to teachers, the 
Japanese are developing inodel soft- 
ware programs and standards for soft- 
ware evaluation that are to be distrib- 
uted among the schools The Ministry 
of Education alread) publishes a 
nK>nthl\ journal to keep teachers in- 
formed of new developments in edu- 
cational computing 

In a similar program, the French 
Ministrv of Education evaluates soft- 
wart from around the world and com- 
piles a catalog of soft are approved 
for school use. Che cost of which is 
iMbsidized b\ ttie fu^wiiiiitoi 
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M SOVIET tCNO<K« 

Computer classes are now pan of 
the cumculum m a!) Sovie: secondar> 
';chools. according to a recent article 
in tht Chnstxar Scuna Monitor 
Computer: are also bemg phased into 
So\nei Kombtnat> (teachmg and job 
training complexes, sunilar to Anien- 
can vocational schools) 

Most of the keyboards on comput- 
ers used b\ Soxnei chilorefj have bcil)-, 
Englisr. anc Russiar. leiie: kevs on 
ihea. Thai's becaust Mt man\ cases 
children mu^: ust pr<»grams' tha: are 
dn\fr b\ Engli>h command v Txpmj: 
Ui Lngbsh hout \er. tends to slou 
Soviet children dov^Ti somewha; 

E\er. so. Seme: children find com- 
puter- emenni: it.k thtL' b\e^ mort 
ano mort al! tne umt "Ferhap<- one 
Ais\ * predicted ont l:>-year old gu'- 
enrolled m tht prograrti. "there wiL 
even be computers that can be used 
m the home ' 278 



POETRY FROM 
PLANTS 

I've always said that Ap- 
ple owners come up v%ith 
the most creative and off- 
beat uses for their comput- 
ers, and a letter I recently 
received from Joe Sanchez 
of Long Beach, California, 




serves as an excellent ex- 
ample of that point. San- 
chez is an aerospace 
engineer and former nu- 
clear-weapons specialist 
who talks to his plants. 
The difference is that for 
the past two years, his 
plants have been ulking 
back. In fact, with the as- 
sistance of an Apple, the 
plants even write poetry. 

Sanchez read the book 
The Secret life of Plants 
and was intrigued by the 
research that indicated 



that plants gave off electri- 
cal charges in response to 
enxironmental stimuli To 
further explore thib phe- 
nomenon, Sanchez ron- 
btructtrd a device that 
combined an Apple il sys- 
lem. a voice synthesizer, 
sensitive electrodes for at- 
taching to plants, and a 
3()K program he wrote to 
convert impulses from the 
plants into words 

Although Sanchez ad- 
mits that plants can t think 
or Theorize, he maintains 
that plants can react to hu- 
mans Sanchez believes 
that valuable practical ap- 
plications may result from 
his expenments; currently. 
Sanchez is pursuing the 
possibility that plants can 
serve as a sort of watchdog 
to detect the presence uf 
people, an application he 
feels may be useful in cre- 
ating secunty and alarm 
systems 




Your Business Education* 
Curriculum 




The business ivorMis 
changing, and more 
and more business 
education specialists 
are adapting their 
classroom practices to 
suit. Here are some 
ideas for how you can 
fit microcomputers 
into your own 
curriculum as well. 



By Russell 
W. Guthrie 

and Deborah 
H. Guthrie 



Russell Cktkne is an §iueatumal cot^tttam- 
fuitant with Ct utkrit Cmipukr "VmAmu m 
Watsontnwn, PA DebmkCutkfwkmtciight 
Busmesf Educahm fm fim ytars and ts now an 
oiststant at Outkrit Computer Sttluhms 



How TO Prepare Your 
Students for an 
Electronic Future 



•-1 
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T "T'S STILL A CLASSROOM— 

• . ' , ? THE BLUE JEANED STUDENTS BENDING OVEK HOME- 
WORK ASSIGNMENTS ATTEST TO THAT BUT MORE 
AND MORE THESE DAYS, THE BUSINESS EDUCATION 
RESOURCE CENTER AT MILWAUKEE'S WASHINGTON 
High School ts taking on a different look. Su of the students 
are bending over microcomputer keyboards, working uith 
accounting and electronic spreadsheet software programs A 
few others tap away on electronic t>'pevkTiters; )Tet another 
sets the controls on a high-production copier. Soon, these 
students and others v^ill be i;*orking with a computerized 
telephone system and a Wang Alliance Word Processor. 

This classroom is being transfoimed Mito an office— a 
sophisticated, state-of-the-art. ekctrartic ofhct. It's becoming 
the perfect setting for Washington High's new course. "The Office of the Future." 
designed to simulate an enMronment students are likely to encounter when fhey enter the 
Inisiness v^orld 

Like thrir colleagues at many other schools, educator* at Washington High are worried 
about preparing students for a tight )ob market— one that's requiring ne« technologv- 
related skills. They see surveys showing that by the ume this year's eighth gradtrs 
graduate an estmruited 75 percent of all jobs uill be rebted to information processing. And 
the>' ha\«e decided it was time to act. 

''By exposing students to a technotogical enMronment now/' explains ''OfAce of the 
Future" Teacher Marilyn Schnudt. "we re not only helping them to feel baskaDy comfort- 
able with the equipment. we*re also better preparing them for any business job." 

Obviously, not every school ma>' be able to pnnide its business educatk)n students Hitfi 
access to as much sophtstjcated hardware as Washington Hi^ But even with a single 
microcomputer-- and the right software— an>' school can go a kmg way towards helping 
students learn to aeate and re\ise text, nuintain and merge Ales, and complete pa\ToUs 
electronicany— sMls the) T) need for that office of the hiture. (Cmtinued) 
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START WITH Software 

THE FIRST HACK TC) BF(;iN Hh- 
struciunn^' \oiir business cdui<itK)n 
cumculum is with Mifiuarc And. 
thank*' m the hundreds of program', ih.ii 
hawt be*-n wnltrn tor the "real" business 
wtrld tha» can— and should— be u\cd in ihc- 
classroom, business eduiatum tearhcr^ hn\r 
mam- piograms to ch<K>se from Si an wiih 
the 'BiK hve" in offkt ^ofmarr. Tht sc h\i 
busme^^ packages form ilie found tiMn of 
vniannMm pn>cessinK «<nd irK lud' 

1. DaiaBabeManafScrs-- III till*, store 
and retne NT information 

2. GraphtcsPacicaf2e«~UMKua)!\ dv- 
pin inf(>rmalK»n uilh line. hnr. and pii i h^rts 



AcanrNTiNG/ 

BOOKKEtHIN(i 

Software: financial management 
progrms (payroll, accounts payable, k- 
counts receivable, genera) ledger order 
entry, and checkbook accounting): tax 
prepantion program 
Teaching Suggeationt: • Using your 
standard svnulated company practice let. 
have a group of students set up a phan- 
tom compan>- and keep the books on t^ie 
microcomputer Have each group pro- 
duce payroU checks (use continuous form 
checks if available). Kcounts payable 
checks, invoices, and prohi and loss 
sutements • Go to your local IKS oflke 
and get some actual IRS forms and sched- 
ules. Have students use one of the many 
federal income tax preparation programs. 
Most of these wil) pruit out ii^omvtion 
on the oSida) federal form (a sin^-sheet 
printer IS desirable). 




Softwira: typing tutor progr?fri; md 
piooesioig program 

Teaching Suggeationa: • Teach begin- 
mng typing m the usual manner ind then 
introdiuce a typing tutor progrvn. These 
pnigranu help students buiU and fartprove 
typing speed and accuracy; some also 



3. Eircfrontr Spreadsheets --to m,i 
nipuUu mfiirm.iiion and hrip prcdifl the 
fi;iuri' 

4. Word Froresjior^— lo m ale and fdii 
lex: 

5. hata ('ommuni;*n(ion« Packages 

— (0 allim oFH micro (n OKuniunicalr wwh 
anoifkT and u invw infornwlKm siored 
m ni:iinframi- (omputrrs 

Tu supplmu-ni hvr. there are a 
numhiT of pniin.ims di sn»n<d for s^c^fi^^ 
l>iiMnes* .ipplu .iiitijis. ^ut h ktvpink* irai k 
of pHvroll and i.miplfiinj: Mx forms, as well 
as pro^T.inN ih.ii ailualK icaih and dnll 
biisini'ss pr.T iKTs (For mfomylion on M>mt 
busmen pi«»>n'^nK designed for ihc rducn- 
iHiailoLifkH. MM llk'c h.iilonj)3gi-vS9-(»«> ) 




Develop new 
Teaching strategies 

Once >-ouVe selected your softmare. pur 
chased the appropriate microcomputer lo 
run thai sohware. and acquired a hard 
pnnier, you're ready to begin to reslniciure 
your cumculum. Keep m mind that you' 
course conieni will not necessarily change, 
the principles of accounting are stiO the pr^-) 
i'lplcs of accr»unting But there will be nru 
trnrhing plan^ and strategies thni )xn]H want 
In de\ek)p. Vlliai fotlm^'S are lome ideas f^ir 
how (0 augment vour treatment of a!) the 
traditional bi siness education subject aneas ~ 
from t>pmg to tnisinesf lau — uMng ihr elec 
tronir technique!; ui the Kighties. 



keep track of siuderi progress • Ta»*ard 
the end of a \ypinfi course, it «oukl be a 
g(»od idea to miroduce students fo word 
processing They uili already be familiar 
with the keviioard. and this will prepare 
them for future courses where the hil) 
editing capabilities of the word processor 
are Uught. Have students type in an 
assignment from another course, such 
as an English essay, and print it out 




offick practice 

Software; spreadsheet; data base man- 
a£<^r: graphics package; data communica- 
tkms paoage; word processing program 
Teaching Suggestions: • Introduce the 
electronic spreadsheet. Have atudents 
set up a mock school budget and alkm' 
one of the input variables to be percent 
raise for empk)yees This would aDow 
students to then ask 'IVhat if?' questions; 
What happens to the total budget amount 
if all employees receive an 8.8 percent 
raise next year? Hoh man>' nuDs of tax 
doef this amount represent? What hap- 
pens with a 10.8 percem raise? • Intro- 
duce the data base manager. Have stu* 
dents define a set of dau items that one 
might find in a company personnel file. 
For example: name, address, date hired, 
supervisor. buikling« yean of experience, 
aalary, and so forth. Then ask them to 
enter a record fcr each member of the 
cbss pretending each one is an employee 
of the company. Students can then use 
the retrieval capabibties of the system to 
ask for a report«-on all employees that 



were hired since a given date and have 
less than three years experience, for 
instance. • Introduce the graphics pack- 
age. Ask students to produce a bar chan 
or graph based on the informal k)n stored 
on the databasenunaget luchasagr^ih 
showing the year^ of experieiKe of em- 
pkiyees in a ghren buiMmg. • Have stu- 
dents prepare a lettet report, or memo 
usirig the word processing program, fol- 
lowing the old rules for margm. letter 
style, spacing. «id paragraphing. Have 
thempresentl * final copy; then rewrite 
a sentence or two fcr them. Have them 
make the changes theimehiefl to see how 
quickly and easily it can be done. • If 
your word processing pickage has merge 
capabOities. have students type in three 
or four names and addresses in a atan- 
dard word processing file, and a form 
letter in a different file. Then have them 
merge the two files, ac a letter ikiO go to 
each name from the name and adfiess 
file. • Introduce a data communications 
package. Have each student type a letter 
using s word prxessor and then aend 
that letter toa remote miao in the adiool 
distnct. 




SECRETARIAL 
PRACTICE/ 
TRANSCRIPTION 

Software: word processdtf piugiaui; 
spelling checker dectronic thesaurus: 
automatic calendar 

Teaching Suggeationa: • Aa in a tntE- 
tional secretarial course, focus on the 
"mailable" letter Start by dicUtir^ a lat- 
ter and have the students key it n on the 
word processor. Have students oae a 
(CotUinu$donptfit5) 
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Electronic Bulletin Boards: A Retrospective 



Bulletin boards \d\e been with us 
in one foim or another for hun- 
dreds of years and likely stay 
with us well into the future. Why? 
What's so spedal about bulletLn 
boards; electronic or otherwise? 

It's difficult to pinpoint when 
the first bulletin board appeared. 
Perhaps cave paintings were primi- 
tive bulletin boards. In the modem 
sense of a community communica- 
tions media, the earliest bulletin 
board may have been the medieval 
practice of posting royal proclama- 
tions in the center of commerce, the 
town square. 

The traditional bulletin board 
with a wije variety of messages 
tacked to a freely accessible surface, 
abounds in our supermarkets, fac- 
tories, offices, schools, laundro- 
mats, community centers, and city 
halls. These bulletin boards are 
more than just a way to give away 
kittens or sell tires. The}' make it 
possible for people with a message 
to reach out to the community as a 
whole. 

Electronic Thumbtacks 

The thousands of computer-based 
bulletin board systems (BBSs) 
which are online today offer the 
traditional message posting and a 
great deal more. Imagine tn*ing to 
maintain a senes of communica- 
tions with other pc, pie using a reg- 
ular bulletin board at a super- 
market Dnving to the store ever\ 
time vou want to leave or lead a 
message makes extended commu 
nication via corkboard and tiote- 
card extremely inconvenient Even 
if you make the trip regularly, a less 
than careful search of the posted 
messages may miss the very reply 
that was sou^t. 

The fact that a BBS can be a<-- 
cessed remotely, without leaving 
one's home, makes an ongoing dia- 
log between many parties a simple 
matter. A computer dedicated to 
running the BBS manages the mes- 



sages; in addition to numbering and 
indexing the messages, it also auto- 
matically notifies its many users of 
messages intended specifically for 
them. 

The first BBS was bom of ne- 
cessity in 1978. Microcomputers 
were just getting off the ground, 
and the first micronauts were few 
and far between. The four major 
enclaves of personal computing 
were located in California, Illinois, 
Texas, and Massachusetts. Al 
though the computer clubs in these 
areas exchanged newsletters regu- 
larly, there was a decided lack of 
sp>ontaneous interaction between 
the major groups and even within 
the groups themselves. 

Ward Christensen and Randy 
Suess, both members of the Chica- 
go Area Computer Hobbyist Ex- 
change (CACHE), came up with the 
answer. They developed a program 
to run on a computer that was 
equipped with a modem hooked up 
to a phone line The program 
turned the computer into an auto- 
mated message system. Callers to 
the Computerized Bulletin Board 
System (or CBBS, as its onginators 
referred to it) could leave and re- 
trieve messages at any time of day. 
The CBBS was a huge success, and 
other clubs began pressing personal 
computers into service as bulletin 
boards 

The Spread Of BBSs 

CBBS wa^ not a uni -ersal program 
It was written for computers which 
used the CP/M operating system 
(Control Program for Microcom- 
puters). Christensen and Suess 
wTote a widely publiozed article 
describing the program and the 
structure of their system as it ap- 
peared to the person calling into the 
CBBS. Realizing that sin^ar pro- 
grams would be written for other 
types of computers, they proposed 
that the functions and commands 
used by the CBBS be standardized 



lor all BBSs. This would make it 
unnecessary tor people to leam a 
whole new set of commands for 
each type of board they accessed. 

Sure enough, BBS software for 
other popular systems socn fol- 
lowed. Craig Vaughn and Bill Blue 
created a program for Apple II com- 
puters called the People's Message 
System (PMS). Close on their heels 
was Bill Abney, who produced Fo- 
rum 80 for the Radio Shack TRS 80, 
and Tom Giese, father of the Atari 
Message k Information System 
(AMIS) for the Auri 400 and 800. 
Late in 1982, the first version of tne 
Remote Bulletin Board Sys;.'m 
(RBBS) for the IBM was written by 
D. Thomas Mack and jon Martin. 

Aside from a message ex- 
change, most BBSs offer a selection 
of public domain programs and 
other types of files. By using termi- 
nal software capable of receiving 
files via modem from a remote com* 
puter, callers can transfer (down- 
load) copies of these files from the 
BBS to their own machines. 

Most of the free software avail- 
able from BBSs cor^ists of pro- 
grams that computer enthusiasts 
like yourself have written and wish 
to share with other people. A pleth- 
ora of games, word processors, 
spreadsheets, database managers, 
and terminal programs are avail- 
able for the price of a phone call. 
Whatever your ne^ds, you can ac- 
quire a respectable library of al- 
most-free software that will handle 
all but the most demandmg tasks 
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